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T TERALDRY is fo noble, uſeful, 

and entertaining a ſcience, that 
ſcarce any of thoſe ſtudies which are 
conſidered as polite and ornamental, 
can lay a more juſt claim to the atten- 
tion of noblemen and gentlemen, For 
it preſents to their view the origin and 
foundation of thoſe titles and dignities, 
which diſtinguiſh them from the reſt 
of mankind; and ſerves not only to 
tranſmit to poſterity the glory of the 
heroic actions, or meritorious deeds of 
their anceſtors, but alſo to illuſtrate 
hiſtorical facts, toward eſtabliſhing their 
rights, prerogatives, and honours. 
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ig therefore a juſt matter of won- 
der, that in ſo learned and poliſhed an 


age as ours, this ſcience ſhould be ſo 
little attended to, as not to be conſider- 
ed as a part of liberal education, ſince 


there are few perſons to be met with, 
that can ſpeak pertinently of their coats- 


of-arms, and either know the origin ol 
them, or can account for the quarter- 
ing and charges they contain. 


The moſt obvious reaſon that can be 
given for the preſent negle& of this 


valuable knowledge is, that moſt of the 


authors, who, for a century paſt, have 
treated of Heraldry, either to heighten 
this ſcience, or to make a vain ſhow 
of their own erudition, have ſwelled 


their treatiſes with tedious explanations 


of. the pretended myſtical ſenſe of the 
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colours and charges of Coats-of-arms, 
with prepoſterous reflections and num- 
berleſs trifles, ſufficient to diſguſt not 
only young gentlemen, generally taken 
up either with exerciſes or pleaſure, but 
even perſons of riper years, and more 


ſtudiouſſy inclined. 


Indeed R. Blome, S. Kent, and two 
or three anonymous authors, have pub- 
liſhed, at different times, Grammars, 
Eſſays, &c. on this ſubject, or rather 
extracts from that copious and much 
eſteemed work, entitled, A Di/play of 
Heraldry, by J. Guillim *, with a 
view, as one of them declares in his 
preface, of freeing Heraldry from the 


* Dr, Berkham, dean of Bocking, is ſaid to have compiled this 
treatiſe, and to have given his manuſcript to J. Guillim, then Pur- 
ſuivant at Arms, who publihed it in his own name: ſee Prince: 
Worthies of Devon, in the life of that gentleman, 
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charge of confuſion under which ic has 
laboured, and of engaging thereby the 
gentry of this nation to the ſtudy of 
it.” But their abridgments, for want 
of containing a ſufficient explanation 


of the principles of the ſcience, and 
proper directions for learning it, have, 


inſtead of making this ſtudy more de- 
lightful by ſuch a conciſeneſs, rendered 
it abſtruſe, dry, and diſcouraging. 


In order to remedy theſe defects, I 
have carefully collected all I could find 


effential in the moſt celebrated writers 


on this ſubject, and have endeavoured 
to digeſt it into ſo intelligible and eaſy 
a method, that any perſon of ordinary 
capacity may thereby be enabled to bla- 


zon the moſt intricate coat-of-atms. 


And, as this epitome 1s chiefly de- 
ſigned for the inſtruction of the Britiſh 
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youth, care has been taken to remove, 
as far as poſſible, every obſtacle that 
might hinder ſo neceflary a ſcience from 
being admitted among the other branch- 
es of polite learning; for which pur- 
poſe, beſide the great variety of cuts 
and copper-plates inſerted to aſſiſt both 
the memory and underſtanding, there 
is added at the end of it, a Dictionary 
for the explanation of the technical 
words and ſcientific terms, it is over- 
whelmed with; and, with a view ta 
make it more inſtructive and entertain- 
ing, than books on this ſubject gene- 
rally are, I have inſerted, in their re- 
ſpective order, conciſe accounts of the 
power, duty and privileges of the great 
officers of ſtate; and likewiſe, ſuccinct 
deſcriptions of the natural charges ap- 
pertaining to the coats-of-arms of ſuch 
noblemen and gentlemen, as their ſpe- 
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cific ſuitableneſs would allow me to in- 
troduce. 0 


Should I be ſo happy, by the follow- 
ing attempt, as to contribute, in Tome 
meaſure, to the improvement of the 
youth of this great and illuſtrious na- 
tion, my principal end, in the publi- 


cation of it, will thereby be fully an- 


ſwered ; and the benefit, which will 
accrue to them from it, will be a ſuffi- 
cient recompenſe to me for the pains J 
have taken. 


WINDSOR-CASTLE, 
December 15, 1794 
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CHAP T1 


OF THE DEFINITION, ORIGIN, AND ANTIQUITY OF 
HERALDRY AND COATS-OF-ARMS. 


ERALDRY is a ſcience which teaches 


how to b/azon, or explain in proper 
terms, all that belongs to Coats-of-arms, and 
how to marſhal, or diſpoſe 2 divers 
Arms on a Field *. 


This is the object which I chiefly purpoſe to treat of in the 
following chapters; although this ſcience may be ſaid, in a more 
enlarged ſenſe, to comprehend whatever relates to the marſhalling 
of ſolemn cavalcades, proceſſions, and other public ceremonies at 
coronations, inſtallations, creations of peers, nuptials, chriſtening 
of princes, funerals, &c. 
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2 ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. 


ARMs, or Coats-of-arms, are marks of ho- 
nour, made up of fixed and determined colours, 
figures, Sc. either hereditary or granted by ſo- 
vereign Princes, as a reward for military valour, 
a ſhining virtue, or a ſignal public ſervice ; and 
which ſerve to denote the deſcent and alliances 
of the bearer, or to diſtinguiſh ſtates, cities, ſo- 
cities, &c. civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military. 

Thus Hera!dry is the ſcience, of which Arms 
are the proper object 3 but yet they differ much 
both in their origin and antiquity. . . ARMS, 
according to Sir George Mackenzie, a famous 
Scotch writer * took their origin from the ex- 
ample of the patriarch Jacob, who, bleſſing 
his ſons, gave them marks of diſtinction, which 
the twelve tribes bore on their enſigns. Sir 
John Ferne x is of opinion that we borrowed 
them from the Egyptians, meaning from their 
hieroglyphics. Sir MWiliam Dug dale F men- 
tions, that Arms, as marks of honour, were 
firſt uſed by great commanders in war; neceſ- 
ſity requiring that their perſons ſhould be noti- 
fied to their friends and followers. The learned 


See his Treatiſe of Heraldry, page 2, E:inh edt. 1680. 
| In hi; Glory of Generofity, page 148. Lond. edi. 1536. 
In the Adcient Uiage ot Arms, page 1. Oaf. edit. 1682. 


ORIGIN OF HERALDRY. 3 


Alexander Niſbet, in his excellent Syſtem of 
Heraldry, ſays, that Arms owe their riſe and 
beginning to the light of nature, and that ſigns 
and marks of honour, were made uſe of in the 
firſt ages of the world *, and by all nations, 
however ſimple and illiterate, to diſtinguiſh the 
noble from the ignoble. We find in Homer, 
Virgil, and Ovid, that their heroes had divers 
figures cn their ſhields, whereby their perions 
were diſtintly known. Alexander the Great, 
deſirous to honour thoſe of his captains and 
ſoldiers that had done any glorious action, and 
alſo to excite an emulation among the reſt, did 
grant them certain badges to be borne on their 
armour, pennons, and banners; ordering at the 
ſame time, that no perſon or potentate, through 
his empire, ſhould attempt or preſume to give, 
or tolerate, the bearing of thoſe ſigns upon the 
armour of any man ; but it ſhould be a power 
reſerved to himſelf: which prerogative has 


„ There ſeem to b2 evident traces of tt eſe hor orable marke, in 
the following paſſages of holv writ ; namely, Fxodus xxviii. 11, 
and xxxix. 14, 30. Numbers ii. 2. 1 Kinzs xxi. 8. Nehemiah 
1x. 38. Eſther 1ii. 12, and wii 8. Plaln xx. „ 1 40 
Iſaiah xii. 2. Jeremiah xxxii. 10. and Daniel vi. 17. 
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4 ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. 


been claimed ever ſince by all other Kings 
and ſovereign Princes, within their domi- 
nions. 

After theſe, and many other different opi- 


nions, all that can be ſaid with any certainty 


is, that in all ages, men have made uſe of 
figures of living creatures, or ſymbolical ſigns, 
to denote the bravęry and courage either of their 
chief or nation, to render themſelves the more 
terrible * to their enemies, and even to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves qr families, as ſurnames do 
individuals. The famous Cornelius Agrippa. 
in his Treatiſe of the Vanity of Sciences, 
chap. 8 1. has collected many inſtances of theſe 
marks of diſtinction, anciently borne by king- 
doms and ſtates that were any way civilized + ; 
namely, 


* Plutarch, in the life of Marius, obſerves, that it was for that 


purpoſe the Cimbri and Teutones, the ancient inhabitants of the 


countries now called Jutland and Lower Saxony, bore the figures 


of fierce animals or birds on their * helmets, pennons, ban- 
ners, &c. a 

+ Other countries leſs civilized, in imitation of their neigh- 
bours, followed their examples by degrees, and ſo the Sci 
painted a Thunderbolt on their ſhields ; the Coralli, a people of 
Pontus, bore two Wheels; the Per/fans, who uſed Bows and Ar- 
rows, had them for their enfigns : the Phrygians carried a Swine 
for theirs; Sc, 
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The Egyptians, ſ an Ox; 

The Athenians, an Owl; | 

The Romans, | 

The Goths, | 
4 


2 | an Eagle; 
8} a Bear; 


The Danes, 
The Saxons, 


a Raven; 


a Horſe. 


The laſt, which is a moſt warlike creature, is 


| ſtill borne in the paternal Coat-of-arms of his 
_ preſent Britannic Majeſty. As to hereditary 


Coats-of-arms of families, William Camden, 
Sir Henry Spelman, and other judicious heralds, 
agree, that they began no ſooner, than toward 
the latter end of the eleventh century. Ac- 

cording to Father Meneftrier's opinion, a French 
writer, whoſe authority is of great weight in 
this matter, Henry /Oiſeleur, the falconer, 
who was raiſed to the imperial throne of the 
Weſt in 920, by regulating tournaments in Ger- 
many, gave occaſion to the eſtabliſhment of 
family Arms, or hereditary marks of honour, 
which undeniably are more ancient, and bet- 
ter obſerved among the Germans, than in any 
other nation. Moreover, this laſt author /F. 
Meneſtrier ) aſſerts, that with tournaments firſt 

B 3 
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my 


came up Coats-of arms *, which were a ſort of 
livery, made up of ſeveral liſts, fillets, or nar- 
row pieces of ſtuff, of divers colours, from 
whence came the Feſs, the Bend, the Pale, Sc. 
which were the original charges of family 
Arms; for they who never had been at tour- 
naments, had not ſuch marks of diſtinction. 
They who inliſted themſelves in the croiſades, 
which were expeditions undertaken againſt the 
Turks, for the recovery of the Holy-land, .took 
up alſo ſeveral new figures hitherto unknown in 
armorial enſigns; ſuch as Alerions, Bezants, 
Eſcalop-ſhells, Martlets, &c. but more parti- 
cularly Croſſes, of different colours for diſtinc- 
tion ſake. From this may be concluded that 
Heraldry, like moſt human inventions, was in- 


ſenſibly introduced and eſtabliſhed; and that 


* The terms Blaxon and bazonry may alſo be ſaid to have been 
borrowed from thoſe honoralle EXC reiſcs, for the molt general, as 
well as the moſt rational, opinion is, that it is derived from the 
German word &/ajer, which ride to ſound a hern or r. umpets; be- 
cauſe the knights and nobles wio came to enter the lifts at zourna- 
ments, cauſed ſuch an inlirument to be ſounded to pr: oclaim their 
arrival; whereupon the hera'ds ſounded allo their trumpets, and 
then diſplayed and deſcribed the coat-of-arms of, the tilters aloud. 


See the articles of Tournaments and Tufts 1 in the Dictionary which 
is annexed to this T reatiſe. 
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after having been rude and unſettled for many 
ages, it was at laſt methodiſed, per fected, and 


fixed, by the croiſades and tournaments. 


Theſe marks of honour are called Arms, from 
their being principally and firſt wora by mi- 
litary men at war and tournaments, who had 
them engraved, emboſſed, or depicted on 
ſhields, targets, banners, or other martial in- 
ſtruments. They are alſo called Coats-of-arms, 
from the cuſtom of the ancients embroidering 
them on the tunics and ſurcoats, which they 
wore over their Arms, as the heralds do to > this 
day, on public ceremonies. 


CHAP. 


ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. 


IT. 


or THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF ARMS. 


'RMS ferving, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, to denote ſtates, cities, families, 


names ; as, 


ARMS 


Of „ 
Of Pretenſion, 
Of Conceſſion, 
Of Community, 


Arms of Dominion or Sovereignty, are thoſe 
which Emperors, Kings, and ſovereign ſtates 25 
do conſtantly bear; being, as it were, annexed 1 
to the territories, kingdoms, and provinces, | 
they poſſeſs. Thus the three Lions are the M7 
Arms of England; the Fleurs-de-lis thoſe of 3 
France, &c. | + 


c. are, for that — e by divers 


Of Patronage, 
Of Family, 
Of Alliance, 
Of Succeſſion. 


1 
5 9 
3 
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n 
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ARMS of Pretenſion, are thoſe of ſuch king- 3 


doms, provinces, or territories, to which a 
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DIFFERENT SORTS OF ARMS. 9 


Prince or Lord has ſome claim, and which he 
adds to his own, although the ſaid kingdoms 
or territories be poſſeſſed by a foreign Prince or 
another Lord. Thus the Kings of England 
have quartered the Arms of France with their 
own *, ever fince Edward III, laid claim to the 
kingdom of France, which happened in the 
year 1340, on account of his being ſon of 


Iſabella, ſiſter to Charles the Fair, who died 


without iſſue. 
 ARMs of Conceſſion or Augmentation, are 
either entire Arms, or elſe one or more figures 


given by Princes, as a reward for ſome eminent 


ſervice. We read in hiſtory that Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, allowed the Earl of Wintoun 


to bear, in his Coat-of-arms, a falling crown 


ſupported by a ford; to ſhow that he, and the 


* It is recorded by William Wyrl:y, in his True uſe of Armo- 
ries, London edition, 1599, that Zacqes d Artewelle, a citizen of 
Ghent, who had great authority in Flanders, under King E4- 
ward III, was the contriver of this quartering. Others mention. 
that the aforeſaid King Edward was put upon it by Robert, Earl of 
Artois ; but let it be as it will, this occaſioned the following verſes, 
which were made on Edward's fide: 

Rex ſum regnorum bind ratione duorum, 

Anglorum regni rex ſum ego jure paterno, 
Mairis jure quidem, Francorum nuncupor idem; 
Hinc eft armorum wvariatio facta meorum. 
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clan of Seaton, of which he was the head, ſup- 
ported his tottering crown. Likewiſe, that 
Queen Anne granted to Sir Cloude/ly Shovel, Kt. 
Rear Admiral of Great Britain *, a Chevron be- 
teen two Fleurs-de-lis in Chief, and a Creſcent 
in Baſe, to denote three great victories he had 
gained; two over the French, and one over 
the Turks. And that his preſent Majeſty, in 
conſideration of the glorious defence of Gibral- 
tar, in 1782, granted to Sir George Auguſtus 
Eliott, the governor, when he created him 
Lord HRATHTIEI D, the armorial enſign of that 
celebrated fortreſs, as an honorable augmenta- 
tion to his paternal Arms. | 

Arms of Community, are thoſe of biſhoprics, 
cities, univerſities, academies, ſocieties, com- 


panies, and bodies corporate. 
ARrMs of Patronage, are ſuch as governors 


of provinces, lords of manors, patrons of be- 
nefices, &c. add to their family Arms, as a 
token of their ſuperiority, rights, and jurit 
diction. 


* The grandfather of the Right Honorable Robert Mar/pam, 
Lord Romney ; whoſe father married Eliſabeth, daughter and co- 


heireſs of this Admiral, who was caſt away, on the Rocks of Scilly, 
the 22d of October 1797. 


8 
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DIFFERENT SORTS OF ARMS, II 


Arms of F amily, or Paternal Arms, are 
thoſe that diſtinguiſh one- particular family 


from another; and no perſon can aſſume them 


without committing a crime, which ſovereigns 
have a right to reſtrain and puniſh. 

AR Ms of Alliance, are thoſe which families, 
or private perſons, join to their own, to denote 
the alliances they have contracted by marriage. 
This ſort of Arms is either impaled or borne in 
an Eſcutcheon of Pretence, by thoſe that have 
married heireſſes: ſee. Chap. viii. obſerv. 1 
and iv. 

Ak Ms of Succeſſion, are ſuch as are taken up 
by thoſe who inherit certain eſtates, manors, 
&c. either by will, entail, or donation; and 
which they quarter with their own. 

Theſe being the eight claſſes under which 
the divers ſorts of Coats-of-arms are generally 
ranged, I ſhall only add, that blazoners call 
Aſſumptive Arms, ſuch as are taken up by the 
Caprice or fancy of upſtarts, though of never ſo 
mean extraction, who being advanced to a de- 
gree of fortune, either aſſume ſome, without 
having deſerved them, or appropriate to them- 
ſelves thoſe of any family whoſe name they hap- 
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pen to bear. This, indeed, is a great abuſe 
of Heraldry ; but yet ſo common, and fo much 
tolerated, almoſt every where, that little or no 
notice 1s taken of it, and in proceſs of time be- 


come true marks of diſtinction. It were there- 


fore to be wiſhed, that this practice could be 
reformed, as it is one of the chiefeſt reaſons 
that will bring into diſgrace ſo honorable an or- 
der as the bearing of Coats-of-arms, a 


Coats- of- arms, alluding to the names of the bearers, may, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, be conſidered in the ſame light; they are called 
in French, Armes parlantes, and in Engliſn, Canting Arms, and 
ſometimes Rebuſes: Thus among the French, du Poirier bears; 
Or, a Pear-tree Argent. Among the Germans, Schilſted bears; 
Argent, a Sledge Sable. Among the Italians, Colona bears ; Gules, 
a Column Argent. Great Britain and Ireland afford alſo many ex- 
amples of Canting Arms. In England, for the name of Arundel 
are fix Swallows, this name being derived from the French word 
hirondelle, a {wallow : for that of Corbet, a Rawen, which name is 
likewiſe derived from the French word corbeau, a raven : for that 
of Tyrwhitt, three Pewits or Lapwings, on account of the particu- 
lar cry of thoſe birds, which is nearly ſimilar to the utterance of 
that name. In Scotland, for the name of Camel is a Camel, for 
which ſee Pl. xvi. Fig. 1: for that of Peacock, a Peacock. In Ire- 
land, the family of Butler bore three covered Cups, to expreſs the 
office of Great Butler, with which a family of that name was for- 
merly honoured : more examples of ſuch Arms are mentioned in 
Chap. v. which treats of Common Charges borne in Coats-of-arms. 
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SF THE ESSENTIAL AND INTEGRAL PARTS OF ARMS. 


7 AVING given the definition of Arms, 

ſhown their antiquity, and enumerated 
their divers kinds; it is neceſſary to proceed 
now to the knowledge of their eſſential and in- 
tegral parts, which are, | 


The EscuTcutron, The CHARGEs, 
The TincTUuRES, The ORNAMENTS. 


ARK TI 1 1 


OF THE ESCUTCHEON, OR SHIELD. 


* 


THE EscuTcuton, or SHIELD, ſignifies 
the Field, or Ground, on which are repreſented 
the figures that make up a Coat-of-arms ; for 
theſe marks of diſtinction were put on bucklers 
or ſhields, before they were placed on banners, 
ſtandards, flags, and coat-armour ; and wherever 
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they may be fixed, they are ſtill on a plane or 
ſuperficies, whole form reſembles a ſhield. 

SHIELDS, in Heraldry called E/cutcheons, or 
Scutcheons, from the Latin word ſcutum, have 
been, aud ſtill are of different forms, according 
to different times and nations. 

Among ancient Shields, I find, that ſome 
have been almolt like a horſeſhoe, ſuch as is 
repreſented in Plate I. Fig. 1; others triangu- 
lar, ſomewhat rounced at the bottom; ſee Fig. 
2. The people that inhabited Meſopotamia, 
now called Diarbeck, made uſe of this fort of 
Shield, which, it is thought, they had of the 
Trojans. Sometimes the Shield was heptago- 
nal, that is, had ſeven fides; ſee Fig. 3. The 
firſt of this ſhape is faid to have been uſed by 
that valiant Triumvir Mark Antony, who 1s no 
leſs famous for his courage, than his amorous 
intrigues with Cleopatra Queen of Egypt. 
That of Knights Bannerets was ſquare *, like a 


There are ſome families in Europe, which ſtill bear their 
Arms in ſhields of this form; as that of Perez, in Spain, on ac- 
count of one of the anceſtors recalling the ſcattzred army, by put- 
ting up his handkerchief as a ſtandard; and that of de Courcy, in 
France, for having reaſſembled the army with a piece of his cloak, 
cut like a banner: ſee under the word Banner, in the Dictionary 
annexed to this Treatiſe. 


ESCUTCHEONS, | 15 


banner; ſee Fig. 4. Theſe Knights belonged 
formerly to an ancient military order, an ac- 
count of which is given in the Dictionary an- 
nexed to this Treatiſe. There have been ſome 
other kinds of ancient Shields, which, for bre- 
vity ſake, I ſhall omit. 

As to modern Eſcutcheons, thoſe of the Ta- 
lians, particularly of eccleſiaſtics, are generally 
oval or round; ſee Fig. 5, and 8. The En- 
gliſh, French, Germans, and other nations, have 
their Eſcutcheons formed different ways, ac- 
cording to the engraver or painter's fancy; ſee 
the various examples contained from Fig. 6, to 
16, incluſively. But the Eſcutcheon of maids, 
widows, and of ſuch as are born ladies, and are 
married to private gentlemen, 1s, or ought to 
be, in the form of a lozenge *. See Fig. 17, 
18, 19, 20. Sir G. Mackenzie mentions one 
Muriel, Counteſs of STRATHERN, who bore 
her Arms in the form of a lozenge, in the 
year 1284, which ſhows that Heraldry has been 
on eſtabliſhed in this iſland. 


* This may have been originally a ful, or fuste as it is called 
in French; it is a mw | longer than a lozenge, and ſigniſies a ſpindle, 
Which is a woman's inſtrument: : fee FuslL, 
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Armoriſts diſtinguiſh ſeveral parts or points 
in Eſcutcheons, in order to determine exactly 


the poſition of the Bearings, with which they 
are charged. They are here denoted by the 
firſt nine letters of the * ranged 3 in the 
following manner : 


The PoinTs of the EsCUTCHEON. 


A———the dexter Chief. 
B——tbe midde Chief. A: 
C—— tbe fnifter Chief. D 
D——zhe Honour point. 5 
F 
H 


E——the Feſs point. 


F the Nombril point, \G © FE: 
G the dexter Baſe. ne 
H the middle Baſe. 

the ſiniſter Baſe. 


The knowledge of theſe points “ is of oreat 
importance, and ought to be well obſerved ; 


French armoriſts differ a little, in this caſe, from the Engliſb; 
for in order to mark the divers points of the Eſcutcheon, they 
range the ſame nine letters in the following manner; BDE in 
Chief, FAG in Feſs, and HCI in Baſe; and the letters F 
and G are called the two Flanks, which are points the Engliſh do 
not obſerve. But either of theſe diſtributions appears ſtill deficient 
to ſuch as are fond of exactneſs and perſpicuity, for fix more diſ- 
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for they are frequently occupied with ſeveral 

things of different kinds: and it is here proper, 

moreover, to take notice, that the dexter /ide 

of the Eſcutcheon anſwers to the left-hand, and 

the nister /ide to the right-hand of the * 
that e on it. 


ARFTECLE H 


OF THE TINCTURES. 


NEXT to the Shield, we are to 4 
the various Tinctures that are laid on it, and 
on the Bearings with which it is charged. 

By Tinctures is meant that variable hue, in 
Coats-Of- arms, which is common to both 
Shields and their Bearings. It is diſtributed 


into Colours and Furs. 


J. 


87 N 


OF COLOURS. 


THE word Colour, though it ſhould only 
be ſaid of the external die with which any thing 


tinct parts of the Eſcutcheon could admit of charges; namely, the 
dexter Honour, the ſiniſter Honour, the dexter Feſs, the ſiniſter 
Feſs, the dexter Nombril, and the ſiniſter Nombril. 
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is eoloured or gained, is nevertheleſs expreſſed 
in Heraldry, by certain technical names of Me- 
tali and Colours, which have either ſome reſem- 
blance or affinity to it; and, as theſe names, 
ab well as-moſt terms uſed in blazoning Coats- 
of-arms, are French, it may, therefore, be rea- 
ſonably preſumed, that this Science was either 
improved or perfected by the French, whoſe 
language, ſays Gibbon, in his Introdufio ad 
Latinam Blaſoniam, page 3, was acknowledged 
to be heraldorum lingua, among ancient heralds. 
In ͤ the former editions of theſe Elements, I 
had alſo adopted, after the example of Sir Jon 
Ferne, and other ancient writers on Heraldry, 
the names of particular Precious Stones and Pla- 
nets, in order to make a diſtinò ion in the bla- 
zoning of Coats-of- arms, between the different 
degrees of their reſpective Bearers; namely, the 
Precious Stones, which were Topaz, Pearl, 
Ruby, Sapphire, Emerald, Amethyjt,, Diamond, 
&c, ſerved to denote Or, Argent, Gules, 
Azure, Vert, Pur pure, Sable, &c. when the 
Arms belonged to noblemen ; and the Planets, 
Which were Sol, Luna, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, 
| Mercury, Saturn, &c. to indicate the fame Co- 
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lours, when the Arms belonged to ſovereign 
Princes: but theſe two fantaſtical ways of 
blazoning being totally exploded, by modern 
heralds, as unneceſſary for the eſſential princi- 
ples of this ſcience, I have omitted them in 
this. 5 
The Colours made uſe of, at preſent, in bla- 
zoning Coats-Of- arms, are nine; namely, 


Yellow 1 £0” 
White Tat Area 
Red | 2 Gules 
Blue : 7 | Azure 
Green 7 1 © Fat 
Purple _ | Piurpure 
Black = | Sable 
Orange » | Tenne 
Murrey J L Sanguine 


The laſt two Colours are ſeldom to be met 
with in Coats-of-arms, being confidered by 
ſome heralds as /fainant, that is, ſuch as ſhould 

be uſed for marks of diſgrace in the bearers ; 
yet there are examples of them to be found even 
in England. Guillim quotes two Engliſh fa- 
milies, which he calls Hounzaker and Finers, 
C 2 
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that have borne Tenne a long time in their 
Arms; and the laſt belonged formerly to the 
Prince of Wales; therefore to reject them 
would be unreaſonable. _ | 
Mioſt armoriſts of all nations are very prolix 
on the nature, properties, alluſions, and myſti- 
cal ſignifications of heraldic Tinctures; and 
others diſpute about the dignity and excellency 
of Colours, pretending that ſome are nobler 
than the others, allowing the preeminence to 
black, becauſe darkneſs was on the face of the 
Earth in the chaos; and white the next, be- 
cauſe God faid fat lux. But ſuch inquiries and 
reaſonings being foreign to my deſign, I ſhall 
take no further notice of them, but proceed to 
ſhow how T'inctures, when not laid on Coats- 
of-arms, are repreſented in engravings and 
cuts *. ; 

Or, which ſignifies gold, and in colour ye/- 
low, is expreſſed by points or dots; as repre- 


ſented in Plate II, Fig. 1.—The precious ſtone 


* Father Silber de Petra Sancta, an Italian writer, whoſe trea- 
tiſe on Heraldry (Leer Gentililiæ) would be very inſtructive, 
was it not ſo full of odd, uncouth, and cramp Latin terms, is ſaid 
to have been the ipgenious contriver of dillinguiſhing theſe Tinc- 
tures or Colours in engravings and cuts. 
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to which this Tincture was formerly compared, 
was Topas; and the planet Sol. 

Ak ENT, which ſignifies „ver, and in co- 
lour white, needs no mark, and therefore is left 
plain; as in Fig. 2.— The precious ſtone com- 
pared to this Tincture Was Pearl ; and the pla- 
net, Luna. 

GULEs, which ſignifies red, is expreſſed by 
perpendicular lines, drawn from the Chief to 
the Baſe; as in Fig. 9.—The precious ſtone 
was Ruby; and its planet, Mars. 

AzuRE, which fignifies blue, is marked by 
horizontal lines, or lines parallel to the Chief; 
as in Fig. 4.—lts precious ſtone was Sappoires 
and the planet, Jupiter. 

VRT, which ſignifies green, is Gre 
by diagonal lines, drawn from the dexter to the 
ſiniſter fide of the Shield; as in Fig. 5.—lts 
precious ſtone was Emerald; and the planet, 
Venus. 

PoR PURE, which denotes purple, is expreſ- 
ſed by diagonal lines drawn contrary to thoſe 
for Vert, that is, from the ſiniſter to the dexter 
ſide; as in Fig. 6.— The precious ſtone was 
Amethyſt; and the planet, Mercury, 
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SABLE, which fignifies Slach, is expreſſed 
by horizontal and perpendicular lines crofling 
each other; as in Fig. 7.—The precious ſtone 
to this colour was Diamond; and the planet, 

Saturn. | | pu 

Tznxe, which is the tawny or orange colour, 
is marked by diagonal lines drawn from the 
dexter to the ſiniſter fide, traverſed by perpen- 
dicular lines; as in Fig. 8.—The precious ſtone 
was Hyacinth ; and inſtead of a planet the Dra- 
gon's head. 

 SANGUINE, which is the darkly red or mur- 
rey colour, is repreſented by lines crofling each 
other diagonally on both fides, that is, from 
the dexter to the ſiniſter, and from the ſiniſter 

to the dexter fide; as in Fig. 9. The precious 
ſtone to this colour was Sardonyx; and inſtead 
of 2 planet, the Dragon's tail was appropriated 
to it, which, in its workings and movings, 
keeps a conſtant courſe in the zodiac as planets 
do. | Ws e © 
Beſide theſe Tinctures, there are nine Roun- 
ales or Roundelets uſed in Heraldry, the names 
of which are ſufficient, in bl-zoning, to denote 
their colour, without expreſſing the fame. 
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They are repreſented in Fig. 10. and are deno- 
minated as under. 


Beſants F 
Plates | | Argent 
Torteauæ 5 8 Gu 
Hurts ＋ Azure 
Pommes 5 . Vierte | 
| Golpes = | Purpure 
Pellets Fable 
Oranges | Tenne 
Cuxes 5 Sanguene, 


Theſe Roundles are borne in Coats- of 
as other charges are, of which an example i 18 
in Fig. 11; Which is to be blazoned thus: 
Argent, ten Torteaux, 4, 3, 2, 1; the armo- 
rial enſign of the biſhopric of Wok c ESR k. 
They are likewiſe borne on Borders, as in Plate 
HI, Fig. 16 and 19. 

The füirſt inſtance I have met with, of co- 
lours being thus repreſented, for Engliſh Coats- 
of-arms, is in a print of the warrant for the 


*The dioceſe of Worceſter comprehends the whole county of 
Worceſter, aud part of Warwickſhire, wherein are 241 pariſhes, 
of which 71 are impropriations ; and for the government of them, 
there 15 but one archdeacon, which! is that of Warceſter, 
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execution of King Charles I, in which the 
Tinctures of the Arms, in ſeveral of the ſeals, 
are expreſſed with ſuch different lines, as are 
now uſed by engravers, to ſignify the fame co- 
lours. All the publications of Englith heralds 
and antiquarians, before that period, having, 
in their cuts, the Tinctures of the Arms denoted 
only by their initial letters; as O for Or, A ar- 
gent, B blue or azure, 8 ſable, V vert, &c. 
which may be ſeen in the works of Upton, 
Leigh, Camden, Dugdale, Milles, and others. 


. 
OF FURS AND VARIEGATED COLOURS, 


FURS, which repreſent the hairy ſkins of 
certain beaſts * prepared for the doublings of 
robes and garments of ſtate, are uſed in Heral- 


* The two little animals, from which the different kinds of Furs 
uſed in Heraldry take their names, are the E/mine and the Yair. 
The firſt is an amphibious beaſt ſomewhat like a weeſel, whoſe ſkin 
being extremely white and ſoft, makes a very rich fur. Pliny ſays, 
It 1s the ſkin of a ſort of Armenian rat, called in Latin Mus Pon- 
ticus ; that is, a rat of Pontus, in Aſa Minor; though I think Mas 
Armenius a more proper expreſſion. The furriers ſpot its ſkin with 
ſmall black tufts, taken either out of the tail of that animal, or the 
cin of a cat, The Pair is a little creature called by the Latins 
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dry, not only for the linings of the mantles, 
and other ornaments of the Shields, but alſo in 
Coats-Of- arms. Their different kinds, and 
other variegated colours, are compriſed under 
the following denominations : 


W bite, Vair, 

Er mine, Counter-vair, 

 Ermines, J. air- en- point, 

Erminites, Checky, 

Erminois, Compony, 2 
Pean, | Potent-counter- potent. 


Wurrr, the natural colour of a little animal 
called ermne, is only to be termed ſo, when it is 
uſed for the doubling of mantles ; for, as to the 
F ield, or in the blazoning of Coats-of-arms, 
it muſt be named Argent, &c. See page 19. 

ERMINE, is a Field Argent, with ſmall ſpots 
Sable, in the form of little triangles, which, in 
Heraldry, are called powdering. See Fig. 12. 


varus ; ſome ſay it is a kind of polecat, found in the Eaſt and in 


Africa, whoſe fin is white under the belly, and bluiſh gray on the 


back; and when the head and feet of that beaſt are taken from its 
ſkin, d reſembles much the figure of Yair uſed in Heraldry : but 
Sir John Ferne, in his Glory of Generolity, derives the name of 
this Tincture from the French word variẽ, on account of the change 
which i it Soul of. 
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. ERMINES, is a Field Sable, with the V 
ing Argent; as in Fig. 13. | 

ERMiINITEs, is almoſt the ſame as Ermine, as 
it only differs from it, in having a red hair on 
each ſide of the black *. 

ERMINOISs, is when the Field i is Or, and he 
powdering Sable; as in Fig. 14. 

PeAN, is when the Field is Sable, and the 
powdering Or; as in Fig. 15. 

Vair, is of Argent and Azure, or elſe Azure 
and Argent, but where the matter is doubtful 
the metal is to have the preeminence. It is re- 
preſented by the figures of little bells or cups 
reverſed, ranged in a line, in ſuch a manner 
that the Baſe argent is oppoſite to the Baſe- 
azure. See Fig. 16. 1 5 5 

But it is to be obſerved, that if the Yair be 
of different Tinctures, and not jointly of Ar- 
gent and Azure, that variation muſt be expret- 
ſed in blazoning, and you mult fay Vany, of 
whatever Tincture it is of: Example, Yary, 


* By the definition of theſe Tinctures or Furs, it plainly appears 
how preciſe a perſon ſhould be in the blazoning of them; when io 
ſmall a difference, as the colour of one hair, and which cannot be 
repreſented in an engraving of this kind, ſhall conſtitute a diuinct 
5 i Gar arms. 
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Ermine and Gules, borne by the name of Grus- 
LEY, and is the paternal Coat-of-arms of Sit 
Bowyer Nigel GxxsLRY of Drakelow, in Der- 
byſhire, Bart. Sce Fig. 17. 

Counter-vair, is when Fair, of the fame 
Tincture, is placed baſe againſt baſe, and * 
againſt point; as in Fig. 18. 

Vauair-en point, is when the point of a Vair is 
oppoſite to the baſe of another; as in Fig. 19. 

Checky and Compony, are both formed of 

ſmall ſquares of alternate Metals and Colours ; 
ſee Fig. 8, 9, 10, and 11, wherein their cha- 
racteriſt ic difference is made obvious. 
Potent-counter- potent, is when the Field, or 
any Charge, is covered with figures formed like 
crutch-heads, which are termed, in Heraldry, 
Potents *, and counter- placed; ſee Fig. 20. 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that the 
uſe of theſe Tinctures took its riſe from the 
ſeveral colours worn by warriors, while they 


Petent is an obſolete word, which ſignifies a crutch, as it ap- 
pears in Chaucer*s Romaunt of the Roſe; v. 7417. 
| About his necke he bare a bible, 
And fquyirly Vr the gan he gong 
And for to rt his limmes upon 
He had of treſon a potent 
As he were feb." his waie he wents 
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were in the army; and becauſe it was the cuſ- 


tom to embroider gold and filver on filk, or 


filk on cloth of gold and filver; the heralds 
did therefore appoint that, in- imitation of the 


clothes ſo embroidered, colour ſhould never be 


uſed upon colour, nor metal upon metal, 


ARTICLE III. 


is af THE LINES USED IN THE PARTING OF FIELDS. 


' ESCUTCHEONS are either of one Tinc- 
ture or more than one : thoſe that are of one 
only, that is, when ſome one particular Metal], 
Colour, or Fur, is ſpread all over the ſurface or 
Field, ſuch a Tincture is ſaid to be predominant. 
But in ſuch as have more than one Tincture, as 
moſt of them have, the Field is divided by 
Partition Lines, which, according to their di- 
vers forms, have various names. | 

Lines may be either firaight or crooked. 
Straight Lines are carried evenly through the 
Eſcutcheon, and are of four different kinds, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the four following 


names and figures: : 


PARTITION" LINES; - -: | 29 


1. A Perpendicular Line gs 1 | 
2. A Horizontal Line — 
3. A Diagonal Line dexter WJ 


4. A Diagonal Line ſiniſter | Þ | 
Crooked Lines are thoſe which are carried 
unevenly through the Eſcutcheon with riſing 
and falling. French armoriſts reckon eleven 
different ſorts of them; J. Guillim admits of 
ſeven only; but I find that there are ten diſ- 
tint kinds, the figures and names of which 
are as follow : 


I. The Engrailed \JAAAAANANIS. 
The Invefed NN . 


: The Wavy — — — 


The Imbattled IAAAT 
| The Ne NQ 


The Raguly 8 ak — 


. The Indented VN QX 


. The Dancette -=* IX 


n vw iN 


The Dowve-tail 
. The Grafted 
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The other line, reckoned by French heralds, 
is called the Denticulated, which reſembles very 
much the Imbattled. The Grajted, of which 
there is an example in the royal Achievement, 
Fig. 7, Plate XXI, containing 2 Horſe current 
Argent; and the Dove tail, borne in Fig. 9, 
Plate VI, are (ſeldom to be met with in Coats- 
ef-arms. The fixth, the ninth, and tenth are 
thoſe which Gu///m has not mentioned. 

The Indented and Dancette ſeem to be both 


one as to their form, but differ much in qua- 


lity, as the latter is much wider and deeper 
than the other, and its teeth, or angles, never 
exceed three; whereas their number in the In- 
dented is not limited. 

The principal reaſon why "Ro are thus uſed 
in Heraldry, is to difference Bearings which 
would otherwiſe be the fame; for an Eſcut- 
cheon charged with a Chief engrailed differs 


from one charged with a Chief wavy or undy, as 


mch as if the one bore a Croſs and the other a 
Saltier, and ſo forth. EO 
As the forementioned lines ſerve alſo to di- 
vide the Field, it muſt be obſerved, that if the 
diviſions conſiſt of two equal parts made by the 


9 
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perpendicular line, it is called party per Pale; 
by the horizontal line, party per Feſs ;- by the 
diagonal-dexter, party per Bend; by the diago- 
nal- ſiniſter party per Bend ſiniſter: examples of 
which I ſhall give in the ſequel of this Treatiſe. 

If a Field be divided into four equal parts, 
by any of theſe lines, it is ſaid to be quartered, 

which may be done two ways: 

I. Quartered * or party per Croſs, which is 
made by a perpendicular and 31 
horizontal line, Which, croſ- "3p IE 
ſing each other at the centre of | 1 4 © | 
the Field, divide it into four TE 2 
equal parts called quarters; as 79 44 
in this Fig. 1. 3 

2. Quartered or party per Sallier, which is 
= by two diagonal lines, 2 
dexter and finiſter, croſſing each 
other in the centre of the Field, 
and likewiſe dividing it into | 
four equal parts; as in Fig. | 
2. 


* This term is oftener made uſe of to denote a Field parted or 
party per Croſs, than when it is parted or party per Saltier, which 
expreiion J alſo think preferable to deſeribe the diviſion of Fig. 23 


but ſeveral writers of repute having uſed them indifceumingtely 1 18 
my reaſon for admitting of both. 
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The Eſcutcheon is ſometimes divided into a 
greater number of parts, in order to place in it 
the Arms of the ſeveral families to which one 


is allied; and in this caſe it is called a Genealo- 


gical Achievement. Theſe divi- 3 
ſions may conſiſt of 6, 8, 12, | 
or 16 quarters, as in Fig. 3, * 
and even ſometimes of 20, 32, | | | | | 
64 and upward; there being x 1 
examples of ſuch diviſions fre- „ 
quently exhibited at pompous funerals *. Sir 
George Booth, the preſent rector of the valuable 
living of Aſhton-under-line, bears ſix diſtinct 
Coats-of-arms in his Shield; namely, thoſe 
for Booth, Barton, Venables, Mountfort, Aſh- 
fon, Egerton; and has beſides, a right to 
thirty- ſeven other Coats: but Sir William 
Dugdale + very juſtly objects to ſo many Arms 


* An inſtance of this kind was exhibited at the funeral of Viſ- 


counteſs Townſhend, in 1770, whole corple was brought from 
Dublin-caſtle in Ireland, to Raynham-hall in Norfolk ; one of the 


principal tenants, on horſeback, carrying before the hearſe a ge- 


nealogical banner, containing the quarterings of his lordihip and 
ladyſhip's family, to the amount of upward of one hundred and ſixt; 


Coats-of-arms. 


+ See his Ancient Uſage of Bearing Arms, page 12. 
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being cluſtered together in one ſhield or ban- 
ner, on account of the difficulty of diſcerning 
and knowing aſunder one Coat- of- arms from 
another. 


ARTICLE IK 
OF THE DIFFERENCES OF COATS-OF-ARMS., 


ARMORISTS have invented divers Differ- 
ences, or characteriſtical marks, whereby Bearers 
of the ſame Coat-of-arms are diſtinguiſhed each 
from others, and their nearneſs to the principal 
Bearer demonſtrated. J. Guillim ſays theſe 
Differences are to be conſidered, either as ancient 
or modern. | 


S ES # © 


OF ANCIENT DIFFERENCES. 


_ THE ancient Differences, according to Guil- 
lim, conſiſt in Borders; which is a Bearing that 


= goes all round, and parallel to the boundary of 


the Shield, in the form of a hem, and contains 
D 
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one fifth part of the Field in breadth. They 
were uſed, in ancient times to diſtinguiſh one 
nation or tribe from another, and alſo to note 
a diverſity between particular perſons, deſcend- 
ed of one family, and from the ſame parents k. 
This diſtinction, however, was not expreſsly 
ſignified by unvariable marks ; nor were Borders 
always appropriated to denote the different de- 
grees of conſanguinity ; for, as Sir Henry Spelman 
obſerves in his A/p:logia, page 140, ancient 
heralds being fond of perſpicuous Differences, 
often inverted the paternal Tincture, or ſome- 
times inſerted another charge in the Eſcutcheon, 
ſuch as Bends, Croſſets, Cantons, or the like; 
which irregularity has, I ſuppoſe, induced 
modern armoriſts to invent and make uſe of 
others. | 
There are Borders of different forms and 
tinctures; and they are ſubject to various 


Charges, as will appear by the following de- 
ſeriptions. 


* Borders have likewiſe been introduced into Engliſh Coats-of- 
arms, for particular reaſons, which are not to be mentioned here. 


They are by the French frequently taken for a principal figure, 
and numbered among the Ordinaries. 
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EX A 
OF BORDERS BORNE WITH COATS-OF-ARMS: 
See Plate III, wherein they are delineated. 


THE firſt is Sable, a Border Argent ; borne 
by the Right Hon. Sackville J. ufjton, Earl of 
Tux ET, Baron Tufton, &c. whoſe paternal 
Coat-of-arms is Sable, an Eagle diſplayed Er- 
mine, within ſuch a Border. —When a Border 
is plain, you are not to mention it, as it is al- 
ways underſtood ſo in Heraldry, though it be 

not expreſſed; but, when it has any other 
form, it muſt be mentioned. 

The ſecond is Gules, a Border engrailed Ar- 
gent; borne by the Right Hon. William Gray, 
Lord Gray, in Scotland, &c. whoſe paternal | 
Coat-of-arms is Gules, a Lion rampant Argent, 
within ſuch a Border. — This is called engrailed 
from the French word engr?le, which ſignifies 
a thing upon which the hail has fallen and 
broken off the edges, leaving it with little ſemi- 
circles ſtruck out of it: ſee the two next ex- 
amples, for a greater illuſtration, 

D 2 
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The third is Gules, a Border engrailed Or ; 
borne by the Right Hon. Charles Talbot, Earl 
of SHREWSBURY, Baron Talbot, &c. whole 
. paternal Coat of-arms is Gules, a Lion rampant 
Or, within ſuch a Border.—You muſt obſerve, 
that in a Border formed of theſe lines, the 
points are repreſented, on all ſides, toward the 
centre of the Field, and the ſemicircles turned 
toward the outer parts of the Eſcutcheon. 

The fourth is Argent, a Border inverted A- 
=ure.—This charge is quite contrary to the 
preceding; but, a Border formed of theſe lines, 
is hardly to be met with in Engliſh Coats-of- 
arms. 

The fifth is Gules, a Border indented Argent. 
The word mdented requires very little expla- 
nation, the ſignification being obvious to all 
perſons, from Its figure, which is compoſed 
of tracts reſembling teeth, called in Latin 
dentes. 

The ſixth is Azure, a . E | 

The ſeventh is Vert, a Border Vain. 

The eiglith is Ermme, a Border compony, Or 
and Sable. — J. Guilim calls this Border gabona- 
ted, and others gobeny, which 2 the 
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fame meaning; but being now obſolete, they 
are not uſed by modern heralds. 
The ninth is Puarterly, I and 4th Azure, 
2d and zd Gules, a Border compony Argent and 
Azure; ſurrounding the paternal Coat-of-arms 
of his Grace Henry Somer/ct, Duke of Beav- 
FoRT, Marquis and Earl of Worceſter, &c. 
which paternal Arms exhibit thoſe of Charles II; 
namely France and England quartered, and dif- 
Jerenced by the foreſaid Border. 

The tenth is Azure, a Border counter-compony 
Argent and Gules.— Obſerve that the counter- 
compony does always conſiſt of two rows of 
ſquares, and no more. | 

The eleventh is Or, a Border checky Argent 
and Salle. — This has a great reſemblance with 
the laſt Border, but 1s compoſed of three rows 
of ſquares. 

The twelfth is Gules, a Border Argent charged 
with verdoy of Trefoils, or eight Trejo:ls, ſlipped 
proper, that is, Vert.—All nations uſe ſew terms 
in blazoning Borders; but many Engliſh armo- 
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riſts, in order, I ſuppoſe, to raite the diggity 
of this ſcience, have perplexcd it, by introdu- 
cing into it ſeveral} myſtical names, among 
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which may be reckoned the following ones. 
They call a Border, if charged with eight 
plants, fruits, flowers, or leaves, verdoy of ſuch 
Vegetables; or enaluron of Birds; enurny of 
Beaſts ; perflew of Furs; and entoyre of any kind 
of inanimate things, ſuch as Stars, Beſants, 
&c. But the moſt prevalent method, at pre- 
ſent, is to ſay 2 Border charged with Trefoils, 
Stars, Martlets, &c. mentioning their number ; 
or as in the two following examples. 

The thirteenth is Quarterly, I/ and 4th Gules, 
2d and zd Or, on a Border Azure, ſemee of Stars 
Or; borne by the Right Hon. Alexander Lind- 
fay, Earl of BATLCARRAS, &c. in Scotland; 
whoſe Coat-of-arms conſiſts of a Feſs checky 

Argent and Azure, on the iſt and 4th Quarter 
and 4 Lion rampant Gules, debruiſed with a Ri- 
band Sable, on the $9.4 and 3d, within the fore- 
faid Border. 

The fourteenth is Quarterly, Azure. and 
Gules, a Border compony Argent and Gules, the 
fir/t charged with verdoy of Roſes, or eight Roſes, 
of the ſecond, barbed and ſeeded proper.—Such 
Border ſurrounds the Arms of King Charles II, 
as a Difference, and both conſtitute the paternal 
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Coat-of-arms of his Grace Charles Lenax, Duke 
of Rich op in England, of Lenox in Scot- 
land, of AuBIGNY * in France; Earl of March 
and Darnley, &c. Knight of the 3 and 
. R. 
The Efternth is Ermine, with a Border en- 
grailed Gules ; the paternal Coat-of-arms of the 
Right Hon. George Barnewall, Viſcount Kincs- 
LAND, &c. in Ireland, —This noble family is 
of French extraction, and was allied to the 
Dukes of Little Bretagne, where the name 1s 
ſtill in great repute. 
The fixteenth is Or, 4 Border engrailed Gules, 
charged with entoyre of Beſants, or eight Be- 


* This title, which was confirmed to his Grace at pet in 1777. | 
is derived from Louiſa Renee de Perencourt, of Queronaille, a French 
lady, who, in the year 1660, viſited England with the Ducheſs of 
Orleans, when her Grace came to pay a viſit to her brother Charles 
II. That amorous monarch being ſtruck with her beauty, became 
her ſuitor, which occaſioned his heaping great honours upon her 
and, at his inſtance, ſhe was created, by Louis XIV, in January 
1683-4, Ducheſs of Aubigny, in the province of Berry, with re- 
mainder to ſuch of the aforeſaid King Charles ſons by her, as ſhe 
ſhould name; under the limitations, however, of doing homage to 
the crown of France. Charles, the firſt Duke of Richmond, was 
her only fon by Charles II. who, being at his baptiſm, gave him 
the ſurname of Lenox. His preſent Grace is the third Duke of 
Richmond, from that origin ; and his paternal Coat-of-arms is that 
of Charles II; namely, the Arms of France and England quartered, 
and differenced by the foreſaid Border. 
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ſants; ſurrounding the Coat-of-arms for the 
name of CorserrT, which is Or, tuo Ravens 
Proper. | 
The ſeventeenth is Party per pale Argent and 
Gules, a Border charged with eight Eſcalop-ſhells 
of the ſume, counterchanged ; this being the pa- 
ternal Coat-of-arms of the Right Hon. John 
Mau'e, Ear] of PAN MURE, Sc. in Ireland. 
This family derives its origin and ſurname 
from the town and lordſhip of Maule in Nor- 
mandy, where the ſame Arms were, a few 
years ago, to be ſeen in that pariſh church. 

The eighteenth is Azure, @ Border quarterly, 
the firſt and fourth Ermine, the ſecond and bird 
counter-compony Argent and Azure. 

The nineteenth is Purpure, a Border compony 


Or and Gules, the laſt charged with entoyre of Be- 
ants. 

The twenticth is | Quarterly Or and Gutes, 
within a Border Vert, charged with eight Eſca- 
top -/hells Or. 

I will conclude this cotdion with obſerving, 
that a Border is never of Metal upon Metal, 
and ſeldom of Colour upon Colour, but rather 
of the Tincture which the principal Bearing or 
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Charge is of; though ſome Borders have no re- 
ference to the Charge: thus, Sir Datziel 
of Glinae, Bart. whoſe predeceſſor was a younger 


brother of the noble family of Carnwarh, has, 
within a Border Argent, the paternal Coat-of- 
arms of the ancient name of Dalziel; which is 
Sable, a naked Man with his arms and legs ex- 
tended proper : formerly, this family bore this 
Charge hanging on a gallows.—This bearing, 
though fo very fingular. for a Coat- of- arms, 
was given as a reward to one of the anceſtors of 
the late Robert Daliel, Earl of Carnwath, to 
perpetuate the memory of an exploit performed 
in taking down, from a gallows, the body of a 
favourite and near relation of Ning Kenneth II. 
hung up by the Picts; which ſtory is thus re- 
lated by Alexander Niſbet: The King being 
exceedingly grieved that the body of his minion 


and kinſmen ſhould be fo diſgracefully treated, 


he proferred a great reward to any of his ſub- 
jets who would adventure to reſcue his corpſe 
from the diſgrace his cruel enemies had nnjuſtly 
put upon them; but when none would under- 
take this hazardous enterprize, at laſt a valorous 
gentleman came and ſaid to the King, dalzze! ; 
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which, in the old Scots language, fignifies 7 
dare; and he did actually perform that noble 
exploit to the King's ſatisfaction and his own 

immortal honour, and in memory of it, got the 
aforeſaid remarkable bearing; and afterward his 
poſterity took the word dalziel for their ſur- 
name, and the interpretation of it, I dare, con- 
tinues even to this day to be the motto of that 
noble family”. We can have no better proof 
of the truth of this tradition, than this, that 
the heads of this ancient family have, for many 
ages, retained the foreſaid Bearing. 


SECT. IK 


OF MODERN DIFFERENCES, 


* 


THE modern Differences, which ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh the ſons iſſued out of one family, 
and alſo to denote the ſubordinate degrees in 
each houſe, from the original anceſtors, are 
nine; namely, b 3 
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For the heir, or 1ſt ſon, the LABEL Ii 
2d ſon, the CRESCENT 

zd n, the MULLET 

4th /n, che MARTLET 

5th ſon, the ANNULET 

6th fon, the FLEUR-DE-LIS 
7th ſon, the Rosx 


8th ſon, the CRoss-MOLINE 


gth /n, the Double QUATER-FOIL 


By the firſt ſix of theſe Differences are the 
fix ſons of Thomas Beauchamp, the 1 5th Earl of 
Warwick, who died in the 34th year of King 
Edward III, diſtinguiſhed, in an old window 
of St. Mary's church, at Warwick ; ſo that, 
although they are called modern differences, their 
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uſage is ſo ancient, that their origin cannot ex- 


actly be traced : Camden places it in the reign 


of Richard JI; but this is controverted. 

It muſt be obſerved, that of all the fore-men- 
tioned marks of diſtinction, none but the Label 
is affixed on the Coat-of-arms belonging to any 
of the royal family *, which the introducers of 
this peculiarity have, however, thought proper 
to difference by additional pendants and diſtinct 
charges on them. | 

As to the diſtinction to be made in the Coat- 
of-arms of the offsprings belonging to each of 
the abovementioned brothers, it is clearly ex- 
preſſed by figures on the top and margin of the 
TaBLE of HobskEs contained in Plate IV. For 
inſtance: | 


This is a very ancient practice, for J. Yorke, quotes ſeveral 
inſtances of it; namely, in page 100, that of Edmmd, ſurnamed 
Langley, who bore Quarterly, France and England, on a Label of 
tires points Argent, three T ortecux; and, in page 70, the Arms of 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence, the ſecond fon of Hm IV, are thus 
blazoned, France aud England quarter:d, on a Label of ihree boants 
Ermize, three Croſſes Gulcs. Sir J. Ferne favs, that when Heraldry 
grew to a greater perfection, there was allowed to each brother his 
particular and proper difference, according to his priority of birth, 
and that, for ſome reſpect, no other but the Labels were aſcribed to 
the Arms of the royal family. Lacie's Nobility, page 47. Lond. 
edition 1586, 
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The heir or firſt ſon of the ſecond houſe, 
bears a Creſcent montant, charged with a Label 
during his father's life only. The ſecon;} fon 
of the ſecond houſe, the like Creſcent, charged 
with another Creſcent. The third ſon of the 
ſecond houſe, a Creſcent charged with a Mul- 
let. The fourth ſon of the ſecond houſe, 
Creſcent charged with a Martlet *. The fifth 
ſon of the ſecond. houſe, a Creſcent charged 
with an Aunulet. The fixth ſon of the ſecond 
houſe, a Creſcent charged with a Fleur-de-hs ; 

and ſo on of the other ſons: and, in theſe com- 

binations, Metal may be put upon Metal, and 
Colour upon Colour ; which, in all other caſes, 
is falſe Heraldry, as I have obſerved before in 
page 28. 

In what part of the Eſcutcheon theſe Differ- 
ences ſhould be borne is not certain; for Guillim, 
Morgan, and others, give us many different ex- 

amples of their pofition. The Honour-point 
would be, in my opinion, the moſt proper 
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* Several writers, both French and Engliſh, confound this with 
the Alerion, as if they were the ſame bird; but the contrary ap- 
pears from good authority: ſee ALtrion, in the Dictionary which 
1s annexed to this Treatiſe, | 5 
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46 
place, if the Arms would admit of it; but that 
is not always the caſe, being a part that may 


be charged with ſome figure in the paternal 


Coat, which cannot, with propriety, receive 
the difference. To avoid this difficulty, it 
were to be wiſhed; that the Differences ſhould 
be appended to the Baſe without the Eſcut- 
cheon, and by that means neither would the 
Shield be encumbered, nor ſhould we miſtake 
the Charge for the Difference, and vice verad; 
for there are inſtances where theſe are borne as 
perfect Coats-of- arms, as the examples ſub- 


joined to the foregoing Table of Houſes ſuffi- 


ciently ſhow it, which are to be blazoned thus: 
The firſt is Azure, a Label Argent.—When 
ſuch a Label is borne, as a Difference, the pen- 
dants ſignify, according to G. Leigh, that the 
Bearer is but the third perſon. The dexter 
pendant referring to his father; the ſiniſter, to 
his mother ; and the middle one, to himſelf. 
The ſecond is Argent, a Label of five pen- 
dants Azure; borne by the name of HenTinNG- 
ToN.—lIf a Label has more or leſs than three 
pendants or points, they are to be expreſſed in 


blazoning, as in this laſt example. 
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The third is Azure, a Creſcent Argent, borne 
by the name of Lucy.—The reaſon G. Leigh 
aſſigns, for the ſecond ſon's having a Creſcent 
for a Difference, is to ſhow that he ſhould in- 
creaſe the family by adding to it riches and re- 
putation. 1 | 
The fourth is Argent, a Mullet Sable, on a 

Chief” Azure, a Fleur-de-lis Or; borne by the 
name of RoGERS. -A Mullet, which reſembles 
the rowel of a ſpur, was appointed for the third 


ſon's Difference, as G. Leigh ſays, to ſhow that 


he ſhould follow chivalry. 

The fifth is Azure, a Fleur-de-hs Argent; 
for the name of Dion, and borne by the 
Right Hon. Henry Digby, Earl of Dio, 
Viſcount Coleſhill, Sc. Sir Robert Digby, was 
the firſt of this ancient family, that was created 
a peer of Ireland, in the 18th of James I, July 
29, 1620.— The Fleur-de-lis was anciently a 
bearing of great dignity, being reputed the no- 
bleſt of all flowers; and was afligned, as a Dif- 


ference, to the ſixth ſon, to remind him of his 


duty to his country, and his loyalty to his 
Prince, 
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Daughters have no mark of Differences, in 
their Coats-Of- arms, betide the form of their 
Eſcutcheon, as I have obſerved before, page 
15; therefore, they are permitted to bear the 
Coat-of-arms of their father, even as the eldeſt 
ſon does after his father's deceaſe (except thoſe 
of the blood royal) becauſe, when they marry, 
3 they loſe their father's ſurname, and receive 
ny that of their huſbands. | 
0 Next to theſe Differences, or rather Dimi- 
(| nutions, G. Leigh, J. Guillim, and after them 
0 Dr. Harris, in the firſt volume of his Lexicon 
Technicum, ſet forth, at large, divers figures, 


which, they ſay, ſhould always be either Tenne 
or Sanguine, that were formerly added to the 
Coat-armour of ſuch as were to be puniſhed 
and branded for cowardice, treaſon, Sc. for 


— — — 
—ͤ—ũ2—q — — —— — —4ö̃ — 


which they give them the name of abatements 
of honour but as 1 cannot find a ſingle inſtance 
of ſuch diſhonorable bearings, as they mention, 
in the pretent Engliſh Coats-of-arms, I ſhall 
not inſert them in this Treatiſe *: beſides, 
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* However, Selden's Treatiſe, on titles of honour, affords two 
inftances of Englith degradations, taken from an ancient author, 
which the curious may coniult, M. de la Colambière, in his Science 
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Arms being marks of Honoun, no body would 
nowadays bear them, if they were ſo branded; 
therefore they are juſtly exploded by all judici- 
ous heralds. It is true, that a man may be 
degraded for divers crimes, particularly high 
treaſon, rebellion, &c. but in ſuch caſes, the 


Eſcutcheon is reverſed, trod upon, and torn in- 


pieces, to denote a total extinction and ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the honour and dignity of the perſon to 
whom it belonged : neither, as Sir John Ferne 
obſerves, have his deſcendants a right to bear 
the ſame again ; except there happen a reſtora- 
tion, made up by the free grace of the ſove- 
reign x. Hiſtory informs us that in the 17th 
year of Edward IV, George Nevil, Duke of 
Bedford, was alſo degraded from all his ho- 


Hiraldique, page 70, quotes two inſtances of French Coats-of-arms 
branded with infamy; one of which is that of Jon d Aweſnes, 
natural ſon of Margaret, Countefs of Flanders, who having inſult- 
ed and reviled his mother, in the preſence of Lecois IX (commonly 
called St. Leauis king of France, was by that Prince adjudged to 
bear the Lion, which he had in his Coat-of-arms, di/armed ; that 
is, without either claws or tongue. In And. Fawine's Theatre of 
Honour and Knighthood, is particularly deſcribed the ceremony of 
degradation among the French, the ſolemnity of which ſufficiently 
denotes their high idea of Nobility ; ſee Book x. chap. viii. Lond. 
Edit. 1623. 


* See his Glory of Generoſity, page 267 and 276. 
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ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY, 


nours, and his titles taken from him, by a& 
of parliament, on account of his poverty / Were 
the parliament to exert this power inveſted in 


them, it would be one of the moſt effectual 
ſteps they could take to prevent the diſtreſs and 


diſgrace, which debauched and gambling lords 
bring themſelves to; but the preſent policy 
does not admit of ſuch ſhameful degradations ; 
on the contrary, the crown allows a penſion to 
a reduced nobleman, to enable him to ſubſiſt 
at leaſt, if not to ſupport his dignity. | 


CHARGES, 


CHAP NV. 


OF THE CHARGES, 


RMORISTS call a Charge, whatever 
is contained in the Field; whether it 
occupy the whole, or only a part thereof. All 
Charges are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Ho- 
norable Ordinaries, Subordinate Qrdinaries, and 
Common Charges. . 
Honorable Ordinaries, the principal Charges 
in Heraldry, are made of lines only, which, 
according to their diſpoſition and form, receive 
different names. 


Subordinate Ordinaries are ancient heraldic 
figures, frequently uſed in Coats-of-arms, and 
which are diſtinguiſhed by terms appropriated 
to each of them. 


Common Charges are 3 of l 
natural, artificial, and even imaginary figures, 
ſuch as planets, animals, vegetables, inſtru- 
ments, Sc. And, as in the treating of theſe, 
there will be required a great variety of exam- 
ples, I ſhall beſtow a whole chapter vpon them 
in its proper Place. 
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ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. 


ARTICLE I 


OF HONORABLE ORDINARIES, AND THEIR DIMI- 
NUTIVES. 


THE moſt judicious armoriſts admit only 
nine honorable Ordinaries * . namely, 


The Chir, | The - 
The Pars, The CHEVRON, 
The BEN D, | The CRoss, 
The Benvp /initer, and 

The Frss, The SALTIER. 


* Several authors that have treated of Heraldry have made long 
and tedious inquiries into the origin and reſemblance of honorable 
Ordinaries. The author of La Science Heraldique ſays, that honor- 
able Ordinaries being laid all together on the Coat-armour, which 
repreſents a man's body, they would cover it entirely. That the 
Chief, repreſents the Helmet which covers his head: the Pale, re- 


preſents his Lance or Spear; the Bend, his long Belt; the Fe,, 
his Scarf; the Chewror, his Boots and Spurs; the Crg5 and Sal- 


tier, his Sword. Others tell us that anciently, after a battle, the 
General cauſed the ſhields of the officers and ſoldiers to be brought 
to him, to be viewed ; and that in order to reward the valour of 
thoſe who appeared to have fought beſt, by the ſtrokes, cuts, and 


| flaſhes they had received on their bucklers, they cauſed thoſe marks 


of honour to be depicted or engraved upon them, from whence he- 
ralds afterward drew the Chief, Pale, Bend, F eſs, &c. 
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Of theſe, ſix have their Diminutives, which 
are as follows: that of the CuizEr is called a 
Fillet; the PAL, a Pallet and Endorſe; 
BEN PD, a Bendlet, Cotice, and Riband; the BEN DE 
SINISTER, @ Scarpe and Baton; the Bak, 4 
Cloſet and Barulet; the CHEVRON, a Chevronel 
and Couple-clſe: all which ſhall be noticed in 
their order. 


SECT 1 


OF THE CHIEF, AND ITS DIMINUTIVE. 


THE Chref is an Ordinary determined by 
a horizontal line, which, if it is of any other 
form but ſtraight, muſt be expreſſed. It is 
placed in the upper part of the Field or Eſcut- 
cheon, and contains, in depth, the third ſpace 
of it. Its Diminutive is a Filet; the breadth 
of which is not to exceed one-fourth of that of 
the Chief, and ſtands in the loweſt part of it; 
therefore they are always of two different Tinc- 
tures. This Ordinary is ſubject to be charged 
with a great variety of figures, and may be in- 
dented, wavy or undy, nebule, &c. 
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54 ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY, 


EXAMPLES 


OF CHIEFS BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS: 
See Plate V, wherein they are delineated. 


THE firſt is Or, 4 Chief indented Azure; 


for the name of BuTLER, and borne with a 


Creſcent Argent for difterence *, by the Right 
Hon. Edmund Butler, Viſcount MounTG AR- 
RET, Baron of Kells, and premier Viſcount of 
the kingdom of Ireland. The more immediate 
anceſtor of this noble Lord was Sir Richard 
Butler, ſecond ſon of Pierce Butler, the eighth 
Earl of Ormond, who was created Viſcount 
Mountgarret, October 23, 1550, by Edward 
VI. The illuſtrious family of the Butlers is 
deſcended from the ancient Counts of Brion in 
Normandy ; but, fince Henry II conferred the 
office of Chief Butler of Ireland upon one of 


* Henry Thomas Butler, Earl of Carrick, Viſcount Ikerine, 
and Baron Butler, bears alſo the ſame Coat-of-arms, as being de- 
ſcended from John Butler ſecond ſon of Sir Edmund Butler; but the 
creations of his titles are of a poſterior date; namely, Baron But- 
ler, in May 160), by James I; Viſcount Herine, in May 1629, 
by Charles I; and Earl of Carrick, in June 1748, by George II. 
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them, he and his ſucceſſors have aſſumed the 
ſurname of Butler. 

The ſecond is Azure, a Chief engrailed Or. 

The third is Argent, a Chief invected Vert. 

The fourth is Vert, a Chief undy Or. 

The fifth is Azure, a Chief nebule Argent. 

The ſixth is Or, a Chief checky Argent and 
Azure. 

The ſeventh is Ermine, à Chief quarterly Or 
and Gules ; borne by the name of PECKHAM. 

The eighth is Gules, on a * Sable, a Fil- 
let Argent. 

The ninth is Azure, fretty Argent, a Chief 
Or, for the name of ST. LEGER ; and borne by 
the Right Hon. Hayes St. Leger, Viſcount 
DoxkRAILE, Cc. in the county of Cork, in 
Ireland, who was promoted to this title July 
26, 1785. The ancient family of Sz. Leger is 
of French extraction, and is deſcended from Sir 
Robert Sent Legòre *, Knight, who, in 1066, 
accompanied William Duke of Normandy | in his 
expedition into England. 


* In a lit of the different officers who ſerved in the armies of 
Orwver Cromwell, an anceſtor of this family 1s there mentioned un- 
der the denomination of Sir William Sine Leger, alias Selenger, 
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56 ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY, 


The tenth is Argent, on a Chief engrailed A- 


ure, a Tortoiſe paſſant Or; borne by the name 


of BID GOOD. 
The eleventh is Argent, on a Chief Gules, 
two Mullets pierced Or; for the name of Sr. 


Joux, and borne by the Right Hon. Henry 
Beauchamp St. Fobn, Lord St. Jobn of Bletſoe, 


Sc. Of this ancient family, which derives its 
ſurname from a place called SF. Jean, in Nor- 
mandy, was John de St. Fobn, Eſq. who ha- 
ving a principal employment in the army of the 
Norman Duke, attended him in his expedition 
into England. The progenitor of the preſent 
Lord, was Oliver St. Fohn, who was created 
Lord St. John of Bletſoe, by Eliſubeth, January 
$i 1539+ 

The twelfth is Argent, on a Chief Vert, two 
Spears Heads erect of the Field, the points im- 
brued Gules; for the name of Broprick, and 
borne by the Right Hon. George Brodrick, Viſ- 
count MipprrroN, and Baron Brodrick of 
Middleton, in the county of Cork, in Ireland. 
This family is lineally deſcended from George 
de Brodrick, who came into England in the 


reign of William II. The firſt Lord, of this 


CHIEFS. 1 


ancient family, was Alan Brodrich, who, April 
13, 171 15, was created Baron Brodrick, and 
afterward, Auguſt 15, 1717, Viſcount Mid- 
dleton, by George 1. 

The thirteenth is Or, on a a Chief Sable, three 
Eſcalop-ſbells of the firſt; for the name of Gra- 
HAM, and borne quartered, one and four, by 
his Grace Wilkam Graham, Duke, Marquis, 
and Earl of MonTRost, Sc. in Scotland; 
Earl and Baron Graham of Beltord in England, 

fo created by George I, May 23, 1722. 
The fourteenth is Argent, on a Chief indented 


Gules, three Crofſes-pattee of the Field; for the 


name of PeRcevar, and borne by the Right 
Hon. Jobn James Perceval, Earl of EG MON, 
Viſcount Perceval, &c. in Ireland. This no- 
ble family is ſprung from a younger branch of 
the ancient ſovereign Dukes of Bretagne in 
France, of the ſame name. Upon the Norman 
invaſion, two of them came over into England 
with the Conqueror, from one of which is the 
deſcent of the preſent Earl, whole titles bear 
the following dates: Baron Perceval, April 21, 
1715; Viſcount Perceval, February 25, 1722 ; 
Earl of Egmont, November 6, 1733, in Ire- 
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land; and Baron Lovel and Holland, in Eng- 
land, May 7, 1762. | 
The fifteenth is Azure, on a Chief indented 
3 Or, three Mullets pierced Gules; for the name 
= of Mookr, and borne by the Moſt Noble 
=' Charles Moore,” Marquis and Earl of DroGut- 
DA, Sc. of the kingdom of Ireland. This 
noble family, which is of French extraction, 
came into England ſoon after the conqueſt. 
The creations of this nobleman's titles are; Lord 
Moore, Baron of Melifont, July 21, 1616; | 
Viſcount Moore, February 7, 1621 Earl of | 
Drogheda, June 14, 1661; and Marquis of | 
Drogheda, in 1791. 
The fixteenth is Ermine, on a Chief indented 
Azure, three ducal coronets Or; borne by the 
name of LyTToN. 


The ſeventeenth is 1 on a Chief Or, 
three Martlets Gules; for the name of Wray, 
and borne by Sir Cecil Fray, of Summer-caſtle, 
in Lincolnſhire, Bart. 

The eighteenth is Ermine, on a Chief Gules ; 
eve Lozenges of the 5 J; borne by the name of 
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The nineteenth is Argent, frettiy Gules, on 

4 Chief of the ſecond, three Leopards Faces Or; 

for the name of L1DDELL, and borne by Sir 

Thomas Henry Liddell, of Ravenſworth-caſtle, 
in the county of Durham, Bart. 

The twentieth is Ermine, on a Chief Gules, 

a Flenr-de-lis, between two Boars Heads erect 


Or; for the name of Tayros, and borne by 


the Right Hon. Thomas Taylor, Earl Bretive, 
Viſcount Headfort, Baron Headfort, of Head- 
fort, in Ireland,. and Knight of St. Patrick. 
The creations of this nobleman's titles are; 
Baron Headfort, Auguſt 19, 1760; Viſcount 


Headfort, March 24, 1762; Earl Bective, 


October 28, 1766. 


ALLEGORICAL SIGNIFICATION. 


The Chief is ſaid to ſignify Dominion and 
Authority; and to have been granted alſo, as a 
reward for eminent inſtances of Wiſdom. 
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SECT. 1, 


OF THE PALE, AND ITS DIMINUTIVES. 


T HE Pale is an Ordinary conſiſting of two 
perpendicular lines drawn from the Chief to 
the Baſe of the Eſcutcheon, and occupies the 
third middle part of the Field ; and may, like 
the Chief, be engrailed, wavy, Sc. which 
muſt be conſtantly ſo expreſſed. Its Diminu- 
tives are the Pallet * which is the half of the 

Pale, and the Endorſe, which is the fourth part 
of a Pale. The Pale and the Pallet, may re- 
ceive any charge; but the Endorſe is not to be 
charged with any figure whatever. The En- 
dorſe, beſides, is never uſed, according to J. 
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*The French do not admit this Diminutive, although they 
have among them a Figure like it, as in the Arms of Harlay de 
Beaumont, to which they give the name of Pa/, 1, e. Pale, ſaying 
D' Argent, deux Pals de Sab/e; and thus in the Arms of Arragor, 
they blazon it guartre Pals, i. e. four Pales, &c. The Endor/ is 
likewiſe unknown to the French, but as it comes pretty near tq 

what they call Vergetie, i. e. ſnall rod, the third part of a Pale, 
in expreſſing a Pale either accompanied or charged with this Eng- 
liſh bearing, they give it the name of Yergezze; as for example, the 
De Noyers' Arms are thus blazoned; d' Azure, un Pal muraill; d: 

trois pieces d Or, charge d'une Vergette de Sable; and ſo forth, 
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PALES. 61 
Leigh, but to accompany the Pale in pairs, as 


Cotices do the Bend ; but Sir Jobn Ferne i is of 
a different opinion. 
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OF PALES, &c. BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS: 


> 


See Plate VI, wherein they are delineated. 


THE firſt is Gules, a Pale Or; for the name 
of GRANDMAIN. 

The ſecond is Party 15 Pale Argent and 
Gules, à Pale counterchanged. 

The third is Argent, a Pale Der Ween two En- 
dorſes Gules. 

The fourth is Party per Pale, paly of. fox. Ar- 
gent and Sable, the ſiniſter fide Azure; borne by 
the name of TRENCHARD. 

The fifth is Paly of /ix Or and Azure, a Can- 
ton Ermine; for the name of FERRARS, and 
borne, Quarterly, by the Right Hon. George 
Townſhend Ferrars, Earl of LEicesTER, Baron 

De Ferrars, Sc. eldeſt fon of the Moſt Noble 
Marquis Townſhend, Sc. 
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The ſixth is Argent, three Pallets my Gules; ; 
by the name of Downes. 

The ſeventh is Party per Pale, Argent and 
Gules; for the name of WALDEGRAvE, and 
borne by the Right Hon. George Waldegrave, 
Earl WALDE GRAVE, Viſcount Chewton, Sc. 
This noble Earl is deſcended from Sir Henry 


 Waldegrave, who was created Lord Waldegrave, 


by James II, January 20, 1685; and Viſcount 
Chewton and Earl Waldegrave, by George Il, 
September 16, 1729. | 

The eighth is Party per Pale indented, Or 
and Gules ; for the name of BERMINGHAM, and 
borne by the Right Hon. Thomas Bermingham, 
Earl of LouTn, Baron of Athenry, in the 
county of Galway, and premier Baron of Ire- 
land. This noble Lord is deſcended from Mil- 
liam de Bermingham, who was poſſeſſed of the 
town of Birmingham, in the reign of Henry II. 
He was created Earl of Louth, in April 1759, 
by George II. 

The ninth is Quarterly per Pale dovetail, Gules 
and Or; for the name of BROMLEY, and borne 
by the Right Hon. Thomas Bromley, Lord 
MonTrorT, &c. This noble Lord is mater- 
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nally deſcended from Sir Valter Bromley, of 
Bromley, in Staffordſhire, Knight, living in 
the reign of King John. Sir Henry Bromley, 
his lordſhip's father, was created Baron Mont- 
fort, in the 14th of George II, May 9, 1741, 
and dying on January 1, 1755, was ſucceeded 
by his only ſon, the preſent and ſecond Lord of 
this family. 

The tenth is Argent, a Pale engrailed, be- 
tween two Paileis, Sable; for the name of 
BELLASYSE ; and borne Quarterly, ſecond and 
third, by the Right Hon. Henry Bellaſyſe, Earl 
Faucox BERG, Viſcount Bellaſyſe, Sc. This 
nobleman 1s deſcended from Bellaſius or Bellaſis, 
a Norman Knight, who came into England with 
Milliam the Conqueror, and was commander in 
his army. 

The eleventh is Argent, a Pale 3 Sa- 
ble; borne by the name of Savace. 

The twelfth is Argent, a Pale dancette Vert; 
borne by the name of Dixon. 

The thirteenth is Argent, on a Pale engrailed 


Sable. three Cręſcents Or; borne by the name 


of ASHLEy X. 


There is another Coat-of-arms, for the ſame name, but he- 
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The fourteenth is Ermine, on a Pale engrail- 
ed Azure, three Lions Heads couped Or ; borne 
by the name of Avery. 

The fifteenth is Vert, en a Pale radiant Or, 
a Lion rampant Sable; for the name of O'Ha- 
RA. The ſame Ordinary and Charge, but dif- 
ferently blazoned, that is, Azure, on a Pale 
radiant Or, a Lion rampant Gules, is borne by 


the name of ColxMAN. c This evidently 


ſhows that the diverſity of Tinctures is ſuffi- 
cient to conſtitute divers Coats-of-arms. 

The ſixteenth is Azure, a Pallet Argent. 

The ſeventeenth is Vert, an Endorſe Or. 

The eighteenth is Argent, on tuo Pallets Sa- 
ble, fix Croſſes-croſlets fitchy Or ; ; borne by the 
name of BETUNEs. 

The nineteenth is Argent, two Endorſes 
Gules, in Chief three Mullets Sable; borne by 
the name of VAUTORT. 


The twentieth is Azure, on a Pale walled with 
three pieces on each fide Or, an Endorſe Saple ; ; 


' borne by the x name of SUBLET. 


longing to a different family, and which contains a different 
Charge; ſee Plate xvi. Fig. 10. 
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_ ALLEGORICAL SIGNIFICATION. 


The Pale denotes Strength, and Firmneſs, 
and has been beſtowed for ſupporting the 3 
vernment of ſovereigns, Sc. 
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OF THE BEND, BEN D-sINxIST ER, AND THEIR DIMI- 
NUTIVES. 

THE Bend is an Ordinary formed by two 
diagonal lines, drawn from the Dexter Chief 
to the Siniſter Baſe, and contains the fifth part 
of the Field in breadth, if uncharged ; but the 
third, if charged. Its Diminutives are the 
Garter, which is the half of a Bend; the Co- 
tice, which is the fourth part of a Bend; the 
Bendlet, which is limited to the ſixth part of 
the Field; and the Riband, the half of a Co- 
tice, but does not touch the Eſcutcheon at ei- 
ther end. 

The Bend-/ini/ier *, is of the ſame breadth 
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* Although this Ordinary is called Bend: finiſter, which is done 
for the fake of diſtiuction; the other is only to be named Hend in 
the blazoning of Arms, and not Beng-dexter. | 
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as the Bend, but drawn quite contrary ſides, 
that is, from the Siniſter Chief to the Dexter 
Baſe : its Diminutives are the Scarpe, which is 
the half of the Bend; and the Baton, which 
is the fourth part of the Bend, but does not 
extend quite thwart the Field, there being 
ſomething wanted at both ends; and is only 
borne, in Engliſh Coats- of- arms, as the badge 
of illegitimacy: ſce the twentieth example of 
this Section. 


EXAMPLES 
OF BENDS, &c. BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS?! 


See Plate VII, wherein they are delineated. 


THE firſt is Argent, a Bend wavy. Sable; 
for the name of WarLoy, and borne by the 
Right Hon. John Wallop, Earl of PokTsMouTH, 
Viſcount Lymington, Cc. This noble Earl is 
deſcended from the Wallops of Hampſhire, a 
Saxon family: his grandfather, John HMallop, 
having been honoured with ſeveral poſts under 
government, was created Baron Wallop, Viſ- 
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BENDS. 8 
count Lymington, in the county of South- 
ampton, June 11, 1720, and advanced to the 
dignity of Earl of Portſmouth, April 11, 1743. 

The ſecond is Checky Or and Azure, a Bend 
Ermine; for the name of Warp, and is the 
paternal Coat-of-arms of the Right Hon. Wil- 
ham Ward, Viſcount DuplEWY and Warp, Se. 
This nobleman's anceſtor Humble Ward, Eſq. 
being married to Frances, Baronneſs Dudley, 
was, on the death of his lady's grandfather, 
created Baron Ward, of Birmingham, March 
23, 1643; and his grandfather William, was 
advanced to the dignity of Viſcount Dudley 
and Ward, April 23, 1763. 

The third is Azure, a Bend engrailed Argent, 
between two Cotices Or; for the name of For- 
TESCUE, and borne by the Right Hon. Hugh 
Forteſcue, Earl Fox T ESscur, Viſcount Ebring- 
ton, Cc. *. This nobleman's brother was crea- 
ted Baron Forteſcue, July 5, 1746; and he 


* The ſame paternal Coat- of- arms is alſo borne, with a Creſ- 
cent for difference, by William Henry Ferteſcue, Earl of Citre 
oN r, Viſcount and Baron Clermont, in the county of Louth, in 
Ireland; whoſe titles are, Baron Clermont, May 20, 1770; Vife 
count and Baron Clermont, in 1776; and Earl of Clermont, Fee 
bruary 1, 1777» 
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was advanced to the dignity of Earl Forteſcue, 
Sc. Auguſt 18, 1789. The family of For- 
teſcue is deſcended from Sir Richard le Forte, 
a perſon of extraordinary ſtrength and courage, 
who accompanied William Duke of Nermandy 
in his conqueſt of England, and bearing a 


ſtrong ſhield before the Duke, at the battle of 


Haſtings, had three horſes killed under him, 
and from that ſingular event, were the ſurname 
and motto of the family aſſumed ; for the La- 
tin word ſcutum, or the old French word ęſcue 
(a ſhield/ being added to the French word fort, 
or the Latin word forte {firong } compoſe their 
name, and the motto is Forte ſcutum ſalus du- 
cum. See SECT. IX. 

The fourth is Sable, a Bend Argent be- 
tween two Cotices indented Or; for the name of 
FRENCH. 55 

The fifth is Paly of fix Or and Sable, a Bend 
counter- changed; for the name of CaLveRT. 

The ſixth is Party per Bend crenelle Argent 
and Gules - for the name of BoyLx, and borne 
by the Right Hon. Edmund Boyle, Farl of 
Cork and ORRERY, in Ireland, c. The 


Creations of this nobleman's titles are, Baron 


- 'BENDS. | 69 
Boyle of Youghall, September 16, 1616; Viſ- 
count Dungarvon and Earl of Cork, October 
16, 1620; Baron of Broghill, February 28, 
1628, Earl of Orrery, September 5, 1660; 
and Ban Boyle of Marſton, in England, Sep- 
tember 10, 1711. The machine called the 
Orrery, invented by Mr. Rowley, a mathema- 
tician, received its name and patronage from 
the late Earl Charles, grandfather to the preſent 
Lord. | 
The nm 18 3 three Bendiets en- 
banced ' Gules ; for the name. of ByRoNn, and 
borne by the Right Hon. William Byron, Lord 
BV RON. The firſt Lord, of this ancient fa- 
mily, was Sir Jen Byron, who was created 
Baron Byron of Rochdale, October 24, 1643. 
The eighth is Ermine, two Bendlets Gules ; 


borne by the name of IRETOoNn. The charge of 


this Coat-of-arms is called by ſome, two Bends, 
which 1s a miſtake *. 

The ninth is Gules, a Bend Or gutty de poix. 
between two Mullets pierced, Argent ; the armo- 


* See a lift of the Lord Mayors of London, with the blazonry 
of their Arms, which is annexed to Dr. P. HeyLyn's Belp to 


Engliſh Hiſtory, page 534, No. 331. Lond. Edit. 1773. 
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rial Enſign of the biſhopric of BaxnGor.—In 
this dioceſe is contained the entire county of 
Carnarvon, the iſle of Angleſey, together with 
parts of Denbigh, Merioneth, and Montgo- 
mery; the whole comprehending 107 pariſhes, 
It has alſo three archdeaconries, Bangor, An- 


gleſey, and Merioneth; the firſt two are annexed 
to the biſhopric, for ſupport thereof. 


The tenth is Benvy, Argent and Azure, 
& Obſerve that when the Shield is filled with 
ſix Bendlets of metal and colour, it is called 
Bend); but if the number of them is either 
more or leſs than ſix, they are to be blazoned 
by the name of Bendlets, and their number ſpe= 


cCified. 


The eleventh is Party per Bend Argent and 
Azure, two Bendlcts engrailed une uke: 


for the name of FREN TES. 


The twelfth is Qyarterly, Or and Gules, a 
Bend over-a!l Vair; for the name of Sack- 
VILLE, and borne by his Grace John Frederic 
Sackuilie, Duke of DokRsET, Earl of Middle- 
ſex, Sc. The creations of this nobleman's 
titles are, Baron Buchurſt, in the county of 


Suſſex, June 8, 1567; Earl of the. county of 
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Dorſet, March 12, 1603; Baron Cranfield of 
Cranfield, in the county of Bedford, and Earl of 
the county, of Middleſex, April 4, 1675 ; and 
Duke of the county of Dorſet, June 13, 1720. 

The thirteenth is Gules, on a Bend Argent 

three Trefoils flipped proper; for the name of 
 Henvszy, and borne by the Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. Frederic Hervey, Earl of BRIsTot, 
Baron Hervey of Ickworth, &c. This noble 
Lord derives his pedigree from Robert Fitæ- 
Hervey, a younger fon of Hervey Duke of Or- 
leans, who came over from France with W:l- 
lium the Conqueror. The creations of his titles 
are, Baron Hervey of Ickworth, in the county 
of Suffolk, March 23, 1703, and Earl of the 
city of Briſtol, October 19, 1714, by George | 

The fourteenth is Or, à Bend coticed Sable; 
for the name of HARLEHV, and borne Quarterly 
1ſt and 4th, by the Right Hon. Edward. Har- 
ley, Earl of OxrForD and MorTiMER, Lord 
Harley, Sc. The creations of this nobleman's 
titles are, Baron Harley of Wigmore, in the 
county of Hereford, Earl of the city of Ox- 
ford and Earl Mortimer, July 24, 1711, the 
roth of Queen Anne. 

T 4 
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The fifteenth is Gules, on a Bend Ermine, 
between two Cotices (or coticed) Or, three Boars 
Heads couped Argent, for the name of EpcGe- 
CUMBE ; and borne by the Right Hon. George 
Edgecumbe, Earl of MounT EpcGecumse, Viſ- 
count Valetort, Sc. This family took its ſur- 
name from the manor of Edgecumbe near Cre- 
diton, in Devonſhire. One of this lord's an- 
ceſtors, Richard Edgecumbe, built that beautiful 
| ſeat, called Mount Edgecumbe, which is ſituated 
near Plymouth Dock. The firſt Lord, of this 
noble family, was created Baron of Mount 
Edgecumbe, April 20, 1742; and the preſent 
Lord, Viſcount Mount Edgecumbe and Vale- 
tort, February 17, 1781, who was advanced to 
the dignity of Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, Au- 
guſt 18, 1789, by George III. 

The ſixteenth is Argent, a Bend-/inifter Gules. 
3 You may ſometimes find the Bend-/ini/ter 
| borne jointly with the Bend, in one Eſcut- 
cheon, which form a figure much like a Sal- 
tier; and, in ſuch a caſe, you are to obſerve 
carefully, which of them lies next to the Field, 
as that muſt be firſt named: ſee the Rules of 
Heraldry, Chap. VII. Rule 2. 
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The ſeventeenth is Or, a Garter  Gules.— 


This bearing 1s never charged but with flowers 


or leaves. 

The eighteenth is Argent, a W a 
* The name of this bearing correſponds well 
with its form, being both long and narrow, 
which is the ſhape of a riband ; beſides, it is 
always couped at each end, as the figure ex- 
preſſes bk 

'The nineteenth is 1 a Scar pe 8 
This bearing is a repreſentation of that kind of 
ornament called, nowadays, @ ſcarf, which is 
uſed by officers on duty, and uſually worn, in 
foreign countries, after the ſame manner, that 
is, over the ſhoulders; but is in England com- 
monly tied round the waiſt. 

The twentieth contains Zhree Batons. The 
firſt is compony Ermine and Azure; and was 
ſet over the royal Arms, for the late William 
Fitzroy, Duke of CLEVELAND, who died May 
18, 1774, without iſſue. The ſecond is com- 
pony Argent and Azure, ſet over the royal 
Arms, for his Grace Auguſtus Henry Fitzroy, 
Duke of GgAT TON. The third is Gules, 
charged with three Roſes Argent, ſeeded and barb- 
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ed proper, ſet over the royal Arms, for his 
Grace Aubrey Beauclerh, Duke of ST. AL BANs. 


The grandfathers of theſe noble Dukes being 


natural ſons of Charles 1I, is what entitles 


them to the royal Arms as they were then 
quartered *. 


nen SIOEPICATINGY 


Bends are ſuppoſed, by ſome authors, to be 


ſymbols of Defence and Protection. 


8 E CT. IV. 
OF THE FESS AND BAR, 
THE F# is an Ordinary produced by two 


parallel lines, drawn horizontally acroſs the 
centre of the Field; of which it contains the 


third part in breadth, This Ordinary is ſub- 


* In Germany, illegitimate children are not allowed to bear the 
Coat- of arms of their ſuppoſed father; but it is otherwiſe in Great 
Britain, heralds allowing them to bear the paternal Coat with ſome 
ſtriking Differences, as a Border round it, or a Baton over it, Sc, 
which, ſome do ſay, may be omitted after three generations ; but 
this is a vulgar error: ſee Baron, 
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ject to be charged with a variety of figures, and 
may be dancette, nebule, Sc. It has no Di- 
minutive, for the Bar is a diſtinct Ordinary of 
itſelf. | | 
The Bar is allo PRE of two "arable lines, 
drawn horizontally, but contains only the fifth 
part of the field, and there may be more than 


one in an Eſcutcheon, placed in different parts 
thereof, whereas the Feſs is limited to the Cen- 


tre- point. The Bar has two Diminutives, the 
Clifer,, which contains the half of the Bar, and 
the Barrulet, which is the half of the Cloſet. 


When the Shield contains a nutnber of Bars of 


metal and colour alternate, exceeding five, that 


is called Barry of ſo many pieces, expreſſing 
their number, 


EXAMPLES 
OF FESSES AND BARS, BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS: 


See Plate VIII. 


THE firſt is Argent, a Feſs dancette Sable ; 


for the name of WesT, and borne by the Right 
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Hon. Jobn Richard Weft, Earl of DeLawan, 
Viſcount Cantalupe, Sc. Sir Thomas de Weſt, 
Knt. one of his lordſhip's anceſtors, being 
at the memorable battle of Poitiers *, and 
there taking Fohn, the French King, priſoner, 
had granted him, for that remarkable action, 
an augmentation to his Achievement ; namely, 
4 Crampette Or, diſtinguiſbed by the Chape of a 
ford in the middle ; the Chape being given him 
bpby the ſaid King Fohn, as an acknowledgement 
of his becoming his priſoner: his Cogniſance 
was a Roſe party per Pale, Argent and Gutes : 
which two Badges are ſtill borne in the Achieve- 
ment of the preſent Earl of Del/awar. The 
preſent Lord had the titles of Viſcount and Earl 
conferred on him, by George III, on the 18th 
of March 1761. 
The ſecond is Argent, a Fes wreathy Azure 
and Gules ; for the name of CaRMICHAET, 


An ancient and confiderable town in France, the capital of 
the province of Poitou, ſeated on the river Clain, near which Ed. 
ward, commonly called the Black Prince, from the colour of his 
armour, gained a victory over the French, in 1346. 


+ Upon the accommodation of the differences, which oęcaſioned 
the war in Sileſia, in the year 1742, the late king of Pruſſia added, 
by a royal grant, the Eagle Silgſia to the paternal Coat-of-arins 
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and borne by the Right Hon. Thomas Carmi- 


chael, Earl of HynDFokD, Lord Carmichael, 
Sc. Of this ancient family was Sir John Car- 
michael, who accompanied Archibald, Earl of 
Douglas, to the aſſiſtance of Charles VI, of 
France, againſt the Engliſh; and ſignalizing his 
valour at the battle of Baugey, in April 142 t, 
and breaking his ſpear, when the French and 
Scots got the victory, had thereupon added to 


his Coat-of-arms, a Dexter Arm erect holding a 


broken ſpear, which is now the Creſt of the fa- 
mily. 

The third is Party per Feſ Or and Argent, 
a Feſs nebule Gules; borne by the name of Ax- 
TESHE PD. 5 

The fourth is Party per Feſs indented Or and 
Azure; for the name of SAUNDERS. 

The fifth is Checky Or and Azure, on a Feſs 
Gules, a Creſcent for difference; for the name of 
CLirFoRD, and borne by the Right Hon. 
Hugh Henry C'ifford, Lord CLIfroRD, of 
Chudleigh. This nobleman is deſcended from 


of his lordſhip's predeceſſor, wh'ch is therefore marſhalled and bla- 
zoned thus; Or, an Eagle diſpla;jed Sable, ſurtout an Efcutebeon 


Argent, charged with a Feſs ewreathy Azure ; being the original 
Arms, 
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Malter de Clifford, of Clifford-caſtle, in the 
county of Hereford, who was the father of fair 
Ro/amond, miſtreſs to King Henry II. The 
firſt Lord, of this branch of the Clifford fa- 
mily, was Sir Thomas, who was created Baron 
Clifford of Chudleigh, April 22, 1672. 

The fixth is Argent, on a Feſs Azure three 
Lozenges Or; for the name of FitLDiNG, and 
borne by the Right Hon. Bail Fielding, Earl 
of DENBIOH, Viicount Fielding, Sc. The 
creations of this nobleman's titles are, Baron of 
Caghe, Viſcount Callan, and Earl of Deſmond, 
July 12, 1619, Iriſh honours conferred by 
James I; Baron Fielding of Newnham Paddox, 
in the county of Warwick, and Viſcount Field- 
ing, December 3o, 1620; Earl of the county 
of Denbigh, May 29, 1622, by the ſame King 
James; and Lord St. Liz, September 14, 1664, 
by Charles II. 

The ſeventh is Or, on a Feſs Gules, three 
Fleur-ge-lis of the firſt ; for the name of Len- 
NARD,. and borne quarterly, 1ſt and 4th, in 
the - paternal Coat-of-arms of the Right Hon. 
. Trevor Charles Roper, Lord Dacks ; which 
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title was conferred, on one of his lordſhip's 
anceſtors, by Edward II, November 15, 1307. 

The eighth is Argent, a Feſs between four 
Cotices (or double coticed wavy Gules ; for the 
name of ELior, and borne by the Right Hon. 
Edward Eliot Craggs, Baron EL1oT of St. Ger- 
mains, in Cornwall, who was created to that 
title January 30, 1784, by George III. 

The ninth is Sable, a Fe, Ermine, between 
three Creſcents Or; for the name of Covxx- 
TRY, and borne by the Right Hon. George 
 Wilkam Coventry, Earl of CovenTry, Viſ- 
count Deerhurſt, &. The creations of this 
nobleman's titles are, Viſcount Deerhurſt, in 
the county of Glouceſter, and Earl of the city 
of Coventry, in the county of Warwick,  _ 
26, 1697, by Willam III. 

The tenth is Sable, à Feſs checky Or and A. 
zure, between three Beſants; for the name of 
PiTT, and borne by the Right Hon. John Pitt, 
Earl of CHaTram, Viſcount Pitt, Sc. He 
ſucceeded his father the late and firſt Earl, on 
May 11, 1778; who, for his unrivalled abi- 
lities, and the eminent ſervices he had done 
this nation, was created Viſcount Pitt and Earl 
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of Chatham, July 30, 1766. This is likewiſe 
the paternal Coat-of-arms of George Pitt, who 
was created Baron Rivers of Stratfieldſay, in 
the county of Southampton, May 20, 1776 
and alſo of Thomas Pitt, who was created Lord 
CAMELFORD, Baron Bocconee of the county 
of Cornwall, January 5, 1784. Of this noble 
family, which were anciently of Blandford, in 
the county of Dorſet, was Thomas Pitt, Eſq. 


who, in the reign of Queen Anne, was made 


governor of Fort St. George, in the Eaſt Indies, 
where he reſided many years, and purchaſed a 
diamond, which he brought to. England in 
1706, and was fold by him in 1717 to the 
Duke of Orleans, regent of France (in the mi- 
nority of Louis XV) for 125,000]. ſterling * 


It was worn by Louis XV, for a button to his 


hat, on extraordinary occaſions. 


* I have ſeen an account of this capital diamond, which men- 
tions that, when raw it weighed 410 carats ; when brilliant cut, 
136 carats ; that it was two years in cutting, which coſt 5000l. 
ſterling, and that the clips (the pieces ſawed off) yielded Soool. 
ſterling. This diamond is about an inch and a quarter in diame- 
ter, and there is an exact chryſtal model of it preſerved in the Bri- 
th Muſeum. 
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The eleventh is Or, on a Feſs Sable, between 
three Muſeovy Ducks proper, a Roſe of the Field ; 
for the name of BATEMAN. 

The twelfth is Sable, on a Feſs Argent, be- 
tween three Leopards paſſant gardant Or, as 
many Eſcalop-ſhells Gules; for the name of 
Hirr, and borne by the Moſt Noble Wills Hill, 
Marquis of DownsniRe, Earl of Hillſborough, 
Sc. The creations of this nobleman's titles 
are, Baron of Kilwarling, and Viſcount Hillſ- 


borough, both Iriſh titles, Auguſt 21, 17173 


Baron of Harwich, Viſcount Fairford, Novem- 
ber 24, 1756, and Earl of Hillſborough, Au- 


guſt 12, 1772, Engliſh titles; and Marquis of 


Downfhire, in Ireland, 1789. ; 

The thirteenth is Gules, tu Bars Or; for 
the name of HarcouRT, and borne by the 
Right Hon. George Simon Harcourt, Earl HAR- 


covaT, Viſcount Nuneham, Sc. This noble 


Earl is deſcended from the illuſtrious houſe of 

the Harcourts of the province of Normandy, 

in France, from whence Gervaiſe, Count de 

Harcourt, with his two ſons Jeffrey and Ar- 

nold, came over with the Conqueror, when he 

invaded England, The creations of this noble- 
| G 
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man's titles are, is Farcourt, September 2, 


1711; Viſcount Harcourt, July 24, 1721; 
Viſcount Nuneham, and Earl Harcourt of Stan- 
ton Harcourt, December 1, 1749. 

The fourteenth is Ermine, two Bars Gules ; 
for the name of NucenT, By this, the pre- 
ceding, and the following example, you may 
ſee the Field divided into five equal parts, ac- 


cording to the rule mentioned in the definition 


of this Ordinary, page 75. 

The fifteenth is Argent, revo Bars dancette 
Sable; borne by the name of GINKELL. 

The fixteenth is Argent, three Bars gemels 


Gules ; for the name of Barry, and borne by 


the Right Hon. Richard Barry, Earl of BARRY- 
MoRE, Viſcount Buttevant, Cc. of Ireland. 

The ſeventeenth is Or, a Peſs humetty Gules, 
between two Lions pajent Sable ; for the name 
of MASHAM. 

The eighteenth 15 ao. a Lion rampant 
gardant Gules, debruiſed by a Feſs Azure, be- 
froeen three Etoiles, iſſuing out of as many Crej- 
cents of the ſecond; for the name of DiLLoN. 

The nineteenth is Or, two Bars Azure, a 


Chief quarterly of the ſecond and Gules, the I/. 
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and 4th charged each with two Pleur-de-lis of 
France, ths 2d and zd with a Lion of England; 
for the name of MannzRs, and borne by his 
Grace Jobn Manners, Duke of RuTLanD, 
Marquis of Granby, Fc. This Chief was an- 
| ciently Gu/es, and the charge thereon is a hono- 
 rary augmentation, ſhowing his Grace's deſcent, | 
from the blood royal of King Edward IV. 
The creations of this nobleman's titles are, Ba- 
ron Roos, &c. November 12, 1515; Earl of 
Rutland, June 18, 1525; Marquis of Granby, 
and Duke of Rutland, March 29, 1703. 

The twentieth is Barry of ten Argent and 
Azure, over-all fix Eſcutcheons, 3, 2, 1, Sable, 
each charged with a Lion rampant of the firſt, 
armed, and langued Gules, a Creſcent for differ- 
ence *; for the name of CRI, and borne by 
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* It is recorded, by Gerard Leigh, that in the 7th year of EA- 
ward III, there was a challenge ſent by Sir 7obx Sitſilt or Seeftl, 
an anceſtor of this noble family, to Z77/l.am Fabnabam tor the bear- | 
ing of the ſame Arms; but the King, who would have juſtice done 
without ſhedding of blood, appointed two judges to determine the 
ſame matter, whoſe names were Edward de Beawille, and John de 
Maxwbrey, before whom the diſpute was tried; and theſe Arms be- 
ing adjudged to Sir John, the faid William Fakinaham was ex- 
preſsly forbidden the bearing them, upon pain of forfeiting his 
iword and gilt ſpurs. Accedence of Armorie, page go, Lond. Edit. 
1612, | 
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the Moſt Noble James Cecil, Marquis and Earl 
of SALISBURY, Viſcount Cranborn, Sc. This 
ancient and noble family derives its pedigree 


from the Normans, of whom was William Cecil, 
created Baron of Burleigh, in the county of 


Northampton, February 25, 1570, by Queen 
Eliſabeth. This Lord died in 1598, and left 
two ſons by two wives, Thomas by the firſt, 
and Robert by the ſecond, who were both made 
Earls on the ſame day, May 4, 1605. But 
Robert, the younger ſon, anceſtor of the preſent 
noble Marquis, was created Earl of Saliſbury in 
the morning; and Thomas, the eldeſt, Earl of 
Exeter in the afternoon, who had ſucceeded, 
of courſe, his father in the title of Lord Bur- 
leigh, bearing the ſame Coat-of-arms, without 
the Creſcent ;* which Coat-of-arms is now borne 


by the Right Hon. Henry Cecil, Earl of Exx- 


TER, Cc. The Earl of Saliſbury was advanced 
to the dignity of Marquis, Auguſt 18, 1789. 


ALLECORICAL SIGNIFICATION. 


The Feſs and Bar are ſaid to repreſent the 
Scarf of a warrior, or a Belt of honour, given 
by the king; as a reward for eminent ſervices. 
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8 ; CE s i . 
OF THE CHEVRON, AND ITS DIMINUTIVES, 


THE Chevron, which repreſents two rafters 
of a houſe well joined together, or a pair of 
compaſſes half open, takes up the fifth part of 
the Field. Its Diminutives are the Chevronel, 
which contains the half of a Chevron ; and the 
Couple-cloſe, which is the half of a Chevronel, 
that is, its breadth is but the fourth part of a 


Chevron. Leigh obſerves, in his Accedence of 


Armorie, page 122, that two Chevrons may be 
borne in one Field, but he admits of three 
Chevronels ; and that the Couple-cloſe is not to 
be borne but by pairs, except there be a 
Chevron, or another Ordinary, between two of 
them. 


EXAMPLES 
OF CHEVRONS, &c. BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS3 
See Plate IX, wherein they are delineated. 


THE; fit is Argent, a Chevron Gules be- 
tween three Tortegux; tor the name of Sur- 
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RARD, and borne by the Right Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Sherard, Earl of HARBOROUGRH, Baron 
Sherard, &c, The creations of this noble- 
man's titles are, Baron Leitrim, in Ireland, 
July 10, 1627; Baron of Harborough, in 
England, October 19, 1714; Baron Sherard, 
and Earl of Harborough, May 4, 1719. 
The ſecond is Sable, a Chevron between three 
Stars Argent; for the name of LanGDaLE.” 
The third is Sable, a Chevron between three 
Leopards Faces Or; for the name of WRENT- 
wok rn, and borne by the Right Hon. Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of STRAFFoRD, Viſcount 
Wentworth, &c. The creations of this noble- 
man's titles are, Baron Raby, January 12, 
1640; Viſcount Wentworth, and Earl of Straf- 
ford, September 4, 171r. 
The fourth is Argent, a Chevron between 
three Griffins paſſant ſegreant Sable; for the name 
of Fincu, and borne by the Right Hon. 
George Finch, Earl of WIN cHRETSEA and Nor- 
TINGHAM, Viſcount Maidſtone, Sc. This no- 
bleman derives his pedigree from Sir Thomas 
Finch, Bart. who became Viſcount Maidſtone 
and Earl of Winchelſea, as heir and ſucceſſor 
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to his mother EJabeth, widow of Sir ' Moyle 
Finch, and ſole daughter of Sir Thomas Heneage, 
Ent. vho had been created Viſcounteſs of 
Maidſtone, by James I, with limitation of that 
title to the heirs male of her body; and was 
advanced to the dignity of Counteſs of Win- 
chelſea, July 12, 1628, by Charles I, with the 
like limitation.—The ſame family Arms are 
alſo borne, with a Creſcent for difference, by the 
Right Hon. Heneage Finch, Earl of AyLEs- 
FORD, Baron Guernſey, Ce. The creations of 
this laſt nobleman's titles are, Baron of the ifle 
of Guernſey, May 15, 1703, the iſt of Queen 


Anne; and Earl of Aylesford, in the county of 


Kent, October 26, 1714, the iſt of George I. 

The fifth is Azure, a Chevron Ermine, bes 
taveen three Fſcalop-ſhells Argent; for the name 
_ of TowNsHEND, and borne by the Moſt Noble 
George Townſhend, Marquis TowWNSHEN D, Viſ- 
count Townſhend of Raynham, Sc. One of 


the reſpectable anceſtors of this noble Marquis, 


was Sir Horatio Townſhend, Bart. who was crea- 

ted Baron Townthend, April 20, 1661 ; and 

Viſcount Townſhend, December 2, 1682, by 

Charles II. The preſent nobleman was ad- 
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vanced to the dignity of Marquis, October 27, 
1789.— The fame family Arms are alſo borne, 
with a Creſcent for difference, and quartered, iſt 
and 4th, by the Right Hon. Thomas Town/- 
Bend, Viſcount Sypney, Cc. who was created 
a peer of Great Britain, by the title of Baron 
Sydney of Chiſelhurſt, in Kent, March 4, 
1783; and advanced to the dignity of Viſcount 
Sydney, June 9, 1789. 
The ſixth is Azure, a Chevron between three 
Mullets Or; for the name of CHETwWIN D. | 
The ſeventh is Argent, a Chevron Gules, be- 
tween three ſquare Buckles Sable; for the name 
of Mok rox, and borne by the Right Hon, 
Francis Reynolds Morton, Lord Duck, Se. 
Of this ancient family, which took their deno- 
mination from the town of Morton, in Stafford- 
ſhire, the place of their reſidence in the reign 
of Edward I, was Matthew Morton, of Ingle- 
ton, Eſq. whoſe grandſon, Matthew, was crea- 
ted a peer, by the title of Baron Ducie of Tort- 
worth, in the county of Glouceſter, by George I; 
but, this Marthew having no iſſue male, he 
obtained a new patent, for the fame title, on 
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Aptil 27, 1763, which is enjoyed by his ne- 
phew the preſent Lord. 

The eighth is Argent, a Chevron checky 
Gules and of the Field, between three Bugleborns 
ftrung Sable, garniſhed of the ſecond; for the 
name of SEMPLE, and borne by the Right 
Hon. Lord Hugh SEMPLE, of the county of 
Renfrew, in Scotland. The firſt nobleman of 
this ancient family was Sir Robert Semple, who 
being much in favour with King Tames IV, 
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was by him created Lord Semple, in 1489. 
The ninth is Argent, a Chevron engrailed be- | 
teen three Lions paſſant Sable ; for the name of 
SMYTHE, | 
The tenth is Quarterly 3 and Azure, a 1 
Chevron engrailed counter ebanged; borne by the 1 
name of CHAMBER. F 
The eleventh is Party per Chevron engrailed | 
Gules and Argent, three Talbots Heads eraſed 1 
counter- changed; for the name of Duncomse. f : 
The twelfth is Pay of fix Argent and Gules, ; | 
on a Chevron Azure, three Croſſes erglets Or; ; q 
for the name of CARPENTER. | [1 
The thirteenth is Azure, on a Chevron Or, | 


bel weren three Beſants, a Bay Leaf proper; for 


{ * 
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the name of Hop, and borne by the Right 
Hon. James Hope, Earl of HopPETOUN, Viſ- 
count Aithrie, Sc. in Scotland. This noble- 
man derives his titles from his grandfather, 
Charles Hope, Eſq. who was created an Earl, 
April 15, 1703, the 2d of Queen Anne. 

The fourteenth is Vert, on a Chevron, be- 
tween three Unicorns Heads eraſed Argent, horned 
and maned Or, as many Mullets Sable; for the 
name of KER, and borne quarterly, iſt and 
4th, in the Coat-of-arms of his Grace John 
Ker, Duke of RoxBurGn, Marquis of Beau- 
mont, Sc. in Scotland. The creations of this 
nobleman's titles are, Lord Ker of Cesford, 
1003; Earl of Roxburgh and Kelſo, Septem- 
ber 19, 1616; Marquis of Beaumont and Ces- 
ford, and Duke of Roxburgh, April 27, 1707 ; 
Baron and Earl Ker of Wakefield, in the county 
of York, May 24, 1722. 

The fifteenth is Azure, on a Chevron Or, 
between three Bears Heads couped Argent, and 
muzzled Gules, a Roebuck's Head. eraſed of the 
laſt, between tw93 Hands holding Daggers all pra- 
per; for the name of Mackay, and borne by 


the Right Hon. Hugh Mackay, Lord Rax v, 
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of Caithneſs, in Scotland. Of this ancient fa- 
mily, which is recorded to be of Iriſh extrac- 
tion, was Donald of Strathnavern, whoſe ſon 
was named M More: and from him began the 
ſurname of Mac Y, Mackie, or Mackay. From 
Angus, great grandſon of the ſaid Y More, de- 
ſcended another Donald, who was created Ba- 
ronet of New Scotland, March 18, 16-6; and 
on June 20, 1628, was promoted to the dig- 
nity of Baron Raey, of the county of Caithneſs, 
by Charts I. | 

The fixteenth is Ermine, on a Chevron A. 
zure, three Foxes Heads eraſed Or, and on a 
Canton of the feeond a Fleur-de-lis of the third; 
for the name of Fox, and borne by the Right 
Hon. Henry Thomas Fox, Earl of ILcursTER, 
Lord Stavordale, &c. One of the illuſtrious 
anceſtors of this nobleman was Sir Stephen Fox, 
who, in conſideration of his good and faithful 


ſervices, had a ſpecial grant to him and his heirs, 


from King Charles II, of the honorable Aug- 
mentation of the Canton, which is borne in this 


Coat-of-arms. - His lordſhip's father, Stephen, 


having married, in March 1736, Eh/abeth only 


dau ghter and heireſs of Thomas Strangways Hor- 
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ner, of Wells, Eſq. took, on that account, the 
ſurname of Strangways. He was created Baron 
of Ilcheſter, in Somerſetſhire, and Baron String- 
ways of Woodford Strangways, in Dorſetſhire, 
May 11, 1741 ; and Earl of Ilcheſter, June 17, 
1756.—The ſame family Arms are allo borne 
by the Right Hon Henry Richard Fix, Lord 
HorLAxD, who ſucceeded bis father Stephen, 
the late Lord, Nov. 26, 1774 3 bis grandfather, 
Henry Fox, brother to the late Earl of |lcheſter, 
having been created Baron Holland of Hol and, 
in Lincolnſhire, May 6, 1762; and Baron 
Holland of Foxley, in Wilts, April 16, 1763. 
The ſeventeenth is Or, two Chevrons Gules ; 
for the name of Monson, and borne by the 
Right Hon. John Monſon, Lord Monson, @&c. 
This noble Lord is deſcended from John Mon- 
ſon, who flouriſhed in the reign of King Ed- 
ward III; from whom deſcended another John, 
who attended King Henry V, in his wars in 
France. Sir John Monſon, Bart. grandfather 
of the preſent Lord, was created Lord Monſon, 
of Burton, in the county of Lincoln, May 28, 
. 1728.—The ſame family Arms, are alſo borne 
quarterly, 2d and zd, by the Right Hon. 
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Lewis Monſon Watſon, Lord SoxpEs, &c. who 
was advanced to the dignity of Baron Sondes, 


of Lees-court, in the county of Kent, May 20, 
1760. The 1ſt and 4th grand Quarters, of 


this nobleman's Coat-of-arms, being Argent, 


on a Chevron engrailed Azure, between three 


Martlets Sable, as many Creſcents Or ; for the 


name of WATs0N. 

The eighteenth is Or, on a Fes, between two 
Chevrons Sable, three Croſſes croſtets of the firſt ; 
for the name of WALPOLE, and borne by the 
Right Hon. Horatio Walpole, Earl of OrForD, 
Viſcount Walpole, Sc. Sir Robert Walpole, 
grandfather to the preſent Earl, was elected 
Knight of the Garter, in 1726, and created 


Baron of Houghton, Viſcount Walpole, and 


Earl of Orford, February 6, 1742, by George II. 

The nineteenth is Azure, a Chief and three 
Chevronels, brazed on the baſe of the Eſcutcheon, 
Or; borne by the name of FiTz-Hvucn. 

The twenti-th is Argent, three Chevrenels 
Gules, in Chief a Label of three points Azure; 
for the name of BaRRINnNGToON, and borne by 
the Hon. Samuel Barrington, one of the Admi- 
rals of the Blue. 
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ALLEGORICAL SIGNIFICATION. 


The Chevron is faid to ſignify Protection, 


and Preſervation ; and to have been granted for 
having achieved ſome noble exploit. 


SECT. VL 


OF THE CROSS. 


THE Croſs is an Ordinary formed by the 
meeting of two perpendicular, with two hori- 
zontal lines, near the Feſs-point, where, a few 
only excepted, they make four right-angles *. 
It takes up only the fifth part of the Field, 
when not charged, but if charged, then the 
third. It is borne as well engrailed, endented, 
Sec. as plain. 

There is ſo great a variety of Croſſes uſed in 


* You are to obſerve that, there are ſeveral ſorts of Croſſes to 
which this definition is not entirely applicable on account of their 
various forms; namely, the Patriarchal Croſs, ſuch as is repreſent- 
ed in Plate X. fig. 4, the Cro/s potent fitchy, contained in the ſame 
Plate fig. 17 ; the Long Creo/5, or Croſs of Calvary, which is inſert- 
ed in Plate XIV. fig. 4, St. Andrew's Croſs, &c. 
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Heraldry *, that it would by a very difficult 
taſk to treat of them all. Guillim has men- 
tioned thirty- nine different ſorts, De la Colom- 
biere ſeventy- two, Leigh forty- ſix, and Upton 
declares he dares not aſcertain all the various 
Croſſes uſed in Armory, for that they are almoſt 
innumerable; therefore, as it cannot be ex- 
pected that I ſhould comprehend ſo many divers 
Croſſes in a book of this kind, I will only take 
notice of ſuch as are moſt commonly in ule, at 
preſent, in Coats-of-arms. | 
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EXAMPLES Bl 


OF CROSSES BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS: 


See Plate X, wherein they are delineated. 


The firſt is Quarterly, Ermine and Azure, a 
Croſs Or; for the name of OsBorne, and borne 


by his Grace Francis Oſborne, Duke of LEEPDsV, | 

That which made this Ordinary ſo conſiderable, and ſo fre- 4 
quent in Heraldry, was the pilgrimages to Jeraſalem, &c. and the [1 | 
ancient expeditions of the holy war, for, at the concluſion of the 1 
different cruſades and pilgrimages, many of the pilgrims and war- = | 


riors took the enſign of the croſs, for their badge or cogniſance. . 


. 
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Marquis of Caermarthen, &c. The creations 


of his Graces titles are, Baronet, July bas 


1620; Viſcount Dumblaine, in Scotland, July 
19, 1673 ; Baron Oſborne of Kiveton in the 
county of York, and Viſcount Latimer, Au- 
guſt 15, 1673; Earl of Danby, in the county 
of York, June 27, 1674; Marquis of Cacr- 
marthen, in the principality of Wales, April 
20, 1689 ; and Duke of Leeds, in the county 
of York, May 4, 1694, the 6th of William 


and Mary. 


The ſecond is Gules, a Croſs Argent fretty 
Azure ; for the name of TAAFFE. 

The third is Sable, a Croſs raguly Or: borne 
by the name of STowarv. 


The fourth is Or, on a Croſs Sable, a Patriar- 


chal Croſs of the Field; for the name of VESEv. 


The fifth is Argent, on @ Croſs Gules, five 
Eſcalsþ - ſhells Or; for the name of VILLIERs, 


and borne by the Right Hon. George Bu Vil. 


liers, Earl of JERSEV, Viſcount Villiers, &c. 
The creations of this nobleman's titles are, Ba- 
ron Villiers of Hoo, and Viſcount Villiers of 
Dartford, in the county of Kent, March 20, 
1690, the zd of William and Mary; and Earl 
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of the iſland of Jerſey, October 13, 1697, the 
gth of William III.—The fame family Arms are 
alſo borne, with an augmentation of an Eſcut- 
cheon ſurtout Azure, charged with a Chevron be- 
fween three L,ozenges Or, for the name of 
Hype, by the Right Hon. Thomas Villiers, 
Earl of CL AREN DON, Lord Hyde, &@c. who 
was created a Baron, by the title of Lord Hyde 
of Hindon, in the county of Wilts, June 1, 
1756; and advanced to the dignity of Earl of 
Clarendon, June 14, 1776; as alſo to that of 

Count of the Holy Roman Empire, in 1782. 
Theſe laſt two noblemen, and, likewiſe, the 
Right Hon. George Maſon Villiers, Earl of 
GRAN DISON, Viſcount Grandiſon, &c. in Ire- 
land, who bears the ſame family Arms, derive 
their pedigree from a branch of the ancient and 
illuſtrious houſe of Villiers, in the duchy of 
Normandy, who came over with William the 
Conqueror. 

Ihe fixth is Azure, a Paſtoral-iaff in Pale 
Or, heightened with a Croſs patee Argent, and 
ſurmounted of a Pall of the laſt, charged with four 
Croſſes formy jitchy Sable; the armorial Enſign 
of the archbiſhopric of CANTERBURY.—This 
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archbiſhopric was founded with the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Chriſtian religion among the Eng- 
liſh; Auguſtine, commonly called Auſtin, the 
monk, being the firſt Archbiſhop thereof. It 
contains twenty-one ſuffragans or biſhoprics, of 
which ſeventeen are in England, and four in 
Wales: ſee the title of Archbiſboßp in the Dic- 
tionary annexed to theſe Elements. 

The ſeventh is Argent, on a Croſs Sable, a 
Mitre with Pendants Or; the armorial Enſign 
of the biſhopric of CARLISLIH.— This dioceſe. 
contains the county of Weſtmorland, and moſt 
part of Cumberland; and therein are only 93 
pariſhes, but thoſe (as all the northern are) ex- 
ceeding large; and of them, 18 are impropriate. 
It has but one archdeaconry, that of Carliſle. 

The eighth is Sable, on a Croſs engrailed Or, 
five Cinquefoils of the firſt ; the armorial Enſign 
of the biſhopric of ST. Davip's.—This dioceſe 
contains the whole counties of Brecknock, 
Radnor, Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Pem- 
broke, with ſome ſmall parts of Monmouth, 
Hereford, Montgomery, and Glamorgan, in 
which great extent of ground, there are no 
more than 308 pariſhes, whereof a20 are im- 
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which, here are four archdeaconries, namely, 
of Cardigan, Caermarthen, Brecknock, and St. 
David's. o 

The ninth is Azure, à Croſs between four 
Lions rampant Or; the armorial Enſign of the 
biſhopric of Dux #am.—This biſhopric, which 
is the moſt valuable eccleſiaſtical preferment in 
Great Britain, through the royal grants and pre- 
rogatives formerly conferred on its poſſeſſor, by 
King Alfred and his ſucceſſors, contains the 
county of Northumberland, and that extenſive 
diſtrict between the rivers Tees and Tine, com- 
monly called the County Palatine, or Biſhopric 
of Durham, which is 35 miles in length, and 
34 in breadth, each of which having an arch- 
deacon of its own ; and in both are contained 
135 churches, whereof 87 are impropriate. 

The tenth is Argent, a Croſs voided and point- 
ed Sable; for the name of DUKENFIELD, and 
| borne by Sir Nathaniel Dutenfield, of Duken- 
field, in Cheſhire, Bart. 

The cleventh is Or, a Croſs engratled party 
per pale Gules and Sable; for the name of 
"12 
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Brooker, and borne by Sir Richard Brooke, of 
Norton in Cheſhire, Bart. 

The twelfth is Party per pale Gules and Ar- 
gent, a Croſs-potent and quadrate in the centre, 
between four Croſſes- pattee counter-changed ; the 
armorial Enſign of the biſhopric of LicuritLD 
and CovenTRY.—This biſhopric has, like that 
of Bath and Wells, a double name, but a ſin- 
gle dioceſe, which contains the whole counties 


of Derby and Stafford, together with the greater 
part of Warwickſhire, and near half Shropſhire; 
it 1s divided into the four archdeaconries of Co- 


ventry, Stafford, Derby, and Shrewſbury; in 
theſe are comprehended 555 pariſhes, of which 
250 are impropriate. 

The thirteenth is Azure, a Crofi-moline Ar- 
gent ; for the name of BENTINCK, and borne 
by his Grace William Henry Cavendiſh Bentinch, 


Duke of PoRTLAN D, Marquis of Tichfield, 
Se. This noble Duke is deſcended from a 


very ancient and diſtinguiſhed family in the 
United Provinces of Holland, of which was 
Willam Bentmck, who, in his youth, was page 
of honour to William Prince of Orange, after- 
ward William III, King of Great Britain; who 


— 
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created him Baron of Cirenceſter, Viſcount 
Woodſtock, and Earl of Portland, April , 
1689; and the titles of Marquis of Tichfield 
and Duke of Portland, were conferred on his 
ſon Henry, grandfather to his Grace, July 0, 
1716, the 2d of George I. 
The fourteenth is Argent, a Croſs patonce 
Sable; borne by the name of CoLviLt. 
The fifteenth is Sable, a Croſs-pattee Argent; 
borne by the name of MAPLESDEN. 
The fixteenth is Azure, a Croſs flowry Or; 
borne by the name of Cyurtnty. 
The ſeventeenth is Argent, /ix Crofſes-croſlets 
fitchy 3, 2, 1, Sable, on a Chief Azure tw 
 Mulets pierced Or; for the name of CLinTon, 
and borne by his Grace Henry Fynes Pelham 
Clinton, Duke of NEWCASTLE-UNDER=-LINE, 
Earl of Lincoln, Sc. This noble family is 
deſcended from Jeffrey de Clinton, Lord Cham- 
berlain and Treaſurer to King Henry I, grand- 
ſon to William de Tankerville, of Normandy ; 
from whom deſcended Villiam de Clinton, Chief 
Juſtice of Cheſter, Governor of Dover-caſtle, 
Se. Edward, Lord Clinton, another of this 
noble Earl's anceſtors, was conſtituted Lord 
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High- Admiral of England for life, in the reign 
of Queen Eliſabeth, who created him Earl of 
Lincoln, May 4, 1572; and his Grace ſuc- 
ceeded to the title of Duke of Newcaſtle-under- 
line, at the death of Thomas, the late Duke, on 
November 13, 1750. 

The eighteenth is Argent, a 1 
Sable; borne by the name of Winwoop. 

The nineteenth is Or, a Croſs-croflet Gules ; 
borne by the name of TappinGToN. 

The twentieth is Gules, three Croſſes recer- 
celte, voided Or, a Chief vairy Ermine and Er- 
mines; for the name of VERNEY, and borne by 
the Right Hon. John Peyto Verney, Baron 
W1irroucuBy DE BROKE, Cc. This noble 
Lord derives his pedigree from William de Ver- 
ney, who lived in the reign of King Henry I; 
and the title of Baron was conferred on one of 
his deſcendants, by Henry VII, Auguſt 12, 
1492. 


ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. 


ALLEGORICAL SIGNIFICATION, 


The Croſs is the ſymbol of Chriſtianity, and 


was the reward for religious exploits. 
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SALTIERS. 


SE 


OF THE SALTIER, 


THE Salter, which is formed by the Bend 
and Bend-finiſter croſſing each other at right 
angles, contains the fifth part of the Field, but, 

if charged, the third. In Scotland this ordi- 
nary is frequently called a S. Andrew's Croſs. 
It may be borne engrailed, wavy, Sc. as alſo 
between Charges; and may itſelf be charged 
with various figures. 


EXA A NES 
OF SALTIERS, BORN E IN COATS-OF-ARMS : 


See Plate XI, wherein they are delineated. 


THE firſt is Argent, a Saltier Gules ; for 


the name of FiTz-GERALD, and borne by his 


Grace William Robert Fitz-Gerald, Duke of 
LEINSTER, Marquis and Earl of Kildare, &c. 
in Ireland, This noble Lord i iS deſcended from 
H 4 
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Otbo, or Other, a rich and powerful Lord in 
the time of King Alfred, deſcended from the 
Dukes of Tuſcany ; who paſſing from Florence 
into Normandy, and thence into England, 
where the family flouriſhed, until Richard 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, their kinſman, 
engaged them to partake in his expedition to 
Ireland, in which Maurice Fitz- Gerald em- 
barked, and was one of the principal conquerors 
of that kingdom, for which he was rewarded 
with a great eſtate in the province of Leinſter, 
and particularly the barony of Offaley, in the 
county of Kildare; John Fitz-Gerald, one of 
his progeny, was created Earl of Kildare on 
May 14, 1316, the 1oth of Edward II; and 
his Grace's father was raiſed to the dignity of 

Marquis of Kildare, on March 3, 1761; and 
advanced to that of Duke of Leinſter, on No- 
vember 16, 1766. . 

The ſecond is Gules, a Saltier Argent, be- 
tween twelve Croffes-croflets Or; for the name 
of HicKMAN; and borne by the Right Hon. 
Other Hickman, Earl of PLYMOUTH, Baron 
Windſor, Sc. This noble Earl is deſcended 
from William de Windſor, eldeſt fon of Malter 
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Fitz-Other, who came to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. The title of Baron Wind- 
ſor was conferred on Thomas Windſor Hickman, 
one of his lordſhip's anceſtors, on June 16, 
1660, and likewiſe that of Ear] of Plymouth, 
on December 6, 1682, by Charles II. 

The third is Vert, a Saltier wavy Ermine z 
borne by the name of WAKEMAN of Beckford, 
in Glouceſterſhire. ED 

The fourth is Ermine, a Saltier counter-com- 
pony Or and Gules; borne by the name of 
ULMSTON. 

The fifth is Argent, a Saltier Azure with a 
Beſant in the centre; for the name of Yorke, 
and borne by the Right Hon. Php Yorke, 
Earl of Harpwicke, Viſcount Royſton, &c. 
His lordſhip's father was, on October 31, 1733, 
conſtituted Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench; on November 23, of the ſame year, he 
was created Baron Hardwicke of Hardwicke z 
and was raiſed to the dignity of Viſcount Roy- 
ſton and Earl of Hardwicke on April 2, 175 4. 

The fixth is Argent, on a Saltier Gules, an 
E ſcalop-ſhell Or; the armorial Enfign of the 
biſhopric of RocuzsTER.—This dioceſe, the 
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| leaſt in England, comprehends only a ſmall part 
of Kent, in which there are about 95 pariſhes, 


of which 36 are impropriate. It has only one 


archdeaconry, which is that of Rocheſter ; and 


for many years, it was in the immediate pa- 
tronage of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The ſeventh is Party per Saltier Azure and 
Argent, on a Saltier Gules, 4à Creſcent of the 
ſecond ; for the name of Gar, and quartered, 
iſt and 4th, by the Right Hon. Henry Gage, 
Viſcount Gace, of Caſtle-Iſland, Baron of 
Caſtle-Bar, &c. in Ireland. This noble fa- 
mily is of Norman extraction, and derives its 
deſcent from de Gaga or Gage, who attended 
William T, in his expedition to England. Sir 
Thomas Gage, the eighth Baronet, of this an- 
cient family, and grandfather to the preſent 
Lord Gage, was created Baron of Caſtle-Bar, 
and Viſcount Gage, June 11, 1720; and his 


| ſon, William Hall Gage, Baron Gage of Firle 


in Suſſex, September 17, 1780. 

The eighth is Gules, on a Saltier 8 a 
Roſe of the fir/i barbed and ſeeded proper; for the 
name of NEVILL, and borne by the Right 
Hon. Henry Neill, Earl of ABERGAVENNV, 
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Viſcount Nevill, Sc. This noble Lord is ſaid 
to be deſcended from Gilbert de Neville, a Nor- 
man, who was Admiral to Villiam the Con- 
queror, when he came into England. His 
lordſhip was raiſed to the dignity of Earl, on 
May 17, 1784. 1 

The ninth is Or, on à Saltier Azure, nine Lo- 
zenges of the firſt; for the name of Darrym- 
PLE, and quartered, iſt and 4th, in the Coat- 
of-arms of the Right Hon. John Dalrymple, 
Earl of STAIR, Viſcount Dalrymple, &c. of 
Newliſton and Stranrawer, in Scotland. Sir 
James Dalrymple, Bart. one of his lordſhip's 
anceſtors, being very inſtrumental in the revo- 
lution, was created Baron and Viſcount Stair, 
April 20, 1690, by William III; and Earl of 
Stair, &c. April 8, 1703, by Queen Anne. 

The tenth is Argent, on a Saltier engrailed 
Sable nine Annulets Or; borne by the name of 
LEAK: -- _ 

The eleventh is Gules, a Saltier between four 
Creſeents Or; borne, quarterly 2d and 3d, in 


the Coat-of-arms of the Right Hon. George 


Kinnaird, Lord KiNNAIRD, of Inſture, in Scot- 
land, George Kinnaird, Eſq. one of the pre- 
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_ 
WD 


ſent Lord's anceſtors, being of great ſervice to 
King Charles II, during the uſurpation of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, he was by that King, at his re- 
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created Baron Kinnaird of Inſture, in the county 
of Perth, December 28, 1682. 

The twelfth is Argent, a Saltier engrailed 
between four Roſes Gules; for the name of LE“ 
Nox, and quartered, iſt and 4th, in the Coat- 
of-arms of the Right Hon. Francis Napier, 
Lord Napier, of Merchiſton, in Scotland. 
This family is ſaid to be deſcended from the 
ancient Thanes or Stewards of Lenox, in Scot- 
land, but took the ſurname of Napier from the 
following event. King David II, in his wars 
with the Engliſh, in the year 1344, convo- 
cating his ſubjects to battle, the Earl of Lenox 
ſent his ſecond fon Donald, with ſuch forces as 
hist duty obliged him, and coming to an en- 
gagement, where the Scots gave ground, this 
Donald taking his father's ſtandard from the 
bearer, and valiantly charging the enemy with 
the Lenox men, the fortune of the battle 
changed, and they obtained the victory : where- 
upon every one advancing, and reporting their 
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exploits, as the cuſtom was, the King declared 
they had all behaved valiantly, but that there 


was one among them who had rae pier, that is 


no equal ; upon which the ſaid Donald took the 
ſurname of Napier, and had, in reward for his 
ſervices, the lands of Gosfield, and other eſtates 
in the county of Fife. Sir Archibald Napier, 
Bart. one of his lordſhip's anceſtors, was ad- 
vanced to the title of Lord Napier, by King 
Charles I, May 4, 1627. 

The thirteenth is Party per Pale Argent and 

Azure, a Saltier counter-changed ; borne by the 
name of HopBoNeL. 

The fourteenth is Gules, @ Saltier Or, ſur- 
mounted of another Vert; for the name of AN- 
DREWS, and borne by Sir Milliam Andrews, 
of Norton in Norfolk, Bart. 

The fifteenth is Azure, a Saltier quarterly 
quartered Or and Argent; the armorial Enſign 
of the biſhopric of BaTn and WEeLLs.—Al- 
though this epiſcopal ſee has a double name, it 
conſtitutes but one dioceſe, the Biſhop's ſeat of 
which always was, and ſtill is, at Wells. It 
contains the whole county of Somerſet, wherein 
there are three archdeaconries, Wells, Bath, 
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: and Taunton. The number of its pariſhes is 
| F 388, whereof 160 are impropriate. 

$1 The fixteenth is Party per Pale indented Ar- 
| | | | gent and Sable, a Saltier counter-changed ; borne 
bn by the name of Scor E. | 

" The ſeventeenth is Argent, three Saltiers 
oy: couped and engrailed Sable; 3 borne by the name 
. of BENTON. 

65 The ei ichteenth 18 Argent, a Saltier Gules, 
100 and a Chief Ermine; for the name of Firz- 
10 MavuRICE. „ 

Fj The nineteenth is Sable, a Saltier Argent, 
(ny on a Chief Azure, three Fleurs-de-lis Or ; for 
= the name of FiTz-PaTRICK. 

„ The twentieth is Party per Pale Argent and 
n Gules, three Saltiers counter-changed; borne by 
wy the name of LANE, of Northamptonſhire. 
mn This Coat-of-arms, is alſo borne, without the 
F | leaft alteration, by the name of Kingsman, of 
: : the ſame county, for which ſimilitude I can no 
i | otherwiſe account, than by ſuppoſing there has 
1 been ſome miſtake made through many tran- 
ſcriptions. 
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SUBORDINATE ORDINARIEs. 


ALLEGORICAL SIGNIFICATION. 


The Saltier may denote Reſolution, and was 
the reward for ſcaling walls of towns, &c. 


AR FL CLEE” KH 


OF SUBORDINATE ORDINARIES. 


— 


BESIDE the Honorable Ordinaries and 
their Diminutives before mentioned, there are 
other heraldic figures, called Subordinate Ordi- 
naries, or Ordinaries only, which, by reaſon 
of their ancient uſe in Coats-of-arms, are of 
worthy bearing ; namely, 
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The Gyron, Flanches, 
Canton, Flaſques, 
Fret, Voiders, 
uM Lozenge, "i 
Orle, Fuel, i 
Tneſcutcheon, Maſcle, _ 
Treſſure, Ruſtre. j 
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The Gyron is a triangular figure 8 by 
two lines, one drawn diagonally from one of 
the four angles to the centre of the Shield, and 
the other drawn either horizon- I 
tal or perpendicular, from one 
of the ſides of the Shield, meet- 
ing the other line at the centre 
of the Field, as in Fig. 1, and 
A 

Gyronny is ſaid, when the Field is covered 
with fix, eight, ten, or twelve 2 
 Gyrons in a Coat-of- arms: but a {M 


French author would have the 75 0 i 17 4 2 
true Gyronny “ to conſiſt of eight EF FF 

pieces only, as in Fig. 2, which Wy 0 LNG 
is blazoned, Girony of eight pieces, © pigs 


Gules and Ermine; for the name of CAMP BELL, 
and borne by the Right Hon. Flora Campbel!, 
_ Counteſs of Loupon, widow of the late Earl, 


* Gyronny of eight pieces in one Ficld, which, in my opinion, 
could admit of no more, is the ſame as parted per Croſs and per 
Saltier ; as is evident by Figure 2. 


+ The Tinctures of this Coat-of-arms differ from thoſe which 
belong to that of the Campbells, inſerted in Plate xii. Fig. 5, on 
account of the marriage of Sir Richard Crawford with the heireſs 
to the barony of Loudon ; which occaſioned his paternal Arms, 
namely, Gules, a Fef5 Ermine, to be thus marſfalled with hers. 
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the creations of whoſe titles were Baron of Lou- 


don in Coningham, in 1604, by James VI, 


and Earl of the ſame place May 12, 1633, by 


Charles I. 

The Canton is a ſquare part of the Eſcut- 
cheon, ſomewhat leſs than one of the Quarters, 
but without any fixed proportion. 3 
It repreſents the Banner that was 
given to ancient Knights- Banne- 
rets, and, generally ſpeaking, oc- 
cupies the dexter-chief of the 
Shield, as in Fg. 3, but ſhould 
it occupy the ſiniſter-chief, which is but ſel- 
dom, it muſt be blazoned a Canton-/ini/ter.—lIt 
is added to Coats-of-arms as an augmentation 
of honour : thus, Sir Stephen Fox, had, as be- 
fore mentioned page 91, a ſpecial grant, of a 


honorable augmentation of this kind. John 


Churchill, Baron of Aymouth in Scotland, and 
one of the anceſtors of the preſent Duke of 
Marlborough, being Lieutenant- General to King 
James II, received from him a Canton Argent, 
charged with the red Croſs of England, added to 
his paternal Coat-of-arms, which is Sable, a 
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Lion rampant Argent; ſee the 2d and 3d Quar- 


ters of Fig. 7, in Plate XXIII. 

The Fret is a figure repreſenting two little 
ſticks interlaced in Saltier, with a 4 
Maſcle in the centre, as in Fig. NES MP 
4, which is Gules, a Fret Argent ; . Vl 
the paternal Coat-of-arms of Sir | 


e 
0 


Hall, in Weſtmorland, Bart. J. 
Gibbon terms it the heralds trueloveknot * 3 but 
many difſent from his opinion. —_— 
Pretty is ſaid when the Field or Bearings are 
covered with a Fret of eight, or 
more pieces, as in Fig. 5, which 


gent; the Arms of Sir Thomas 
Cave, Bart. The word Fretty N 
may be uſed, without any addi- 
tion, when it 1s of eight pieces only. 


* Heraldorum nodus amatorius, or Heraldicus deri amoris modus ; 
which expreſſions he makes uſe of in his Blazon : fee J. Gibbon's 
Iutroductio ad Latinam Blaſoniam, page 28, Lond. Edit. 1682. 
Others have termed it Harrington's knot, becauſe it is the Charge 
in the Arms of that family, namely, Sa6/-, a Fret Argent; but as 
that of the Hannington's, Sandby's, and others, have the ſame bear- 
ing, this expreflion cannot, with propriety, be uſed, 
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The Pile, which confiſts of twofold lines, 


terminating in a point, is formed 
like a wedge; ſee Fig. 6. Ob- 
ſerve that it is borne engrailed, 

wavy, Sc. and that it iſſues, in 
general, from the Chief, and ex- 
tends toward the Baſe ; yet there 
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are ſome Piles borne in Bend, and ie from 
other parts of the Field, as may be ſeen in 


Plate XII, Fig. 12, &c. 


The Orle is an Ordinary compoſed of two- 


fold lines going round the Shield, 
the ſame way as the Border ; but 
its breadth is but one half of the 
latter, and at ſome diſtance from 
the brim of the Shield, as in | 
Fig. 7. 

The Ineſcutcheon, is a | ſmall 
borne within the Shield ; which, 
according to F. Guillim's opinion, 
is only to be ſo called, when it is 
borne ſingle in the Feſs- point; 
ſee Fig. 8: but modern heralds, 


with more propriety, uſe the name 
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borne in the ſame Field, as in Plate XII, Fig. 
2, and call that, which is fixed on the Feſs- 
point, E/cutcheon of pretence, when it contains 
the Coat-of-arms of a wife that is a heireſs, as 
mentioned in page 11. 
The Treſſure is an Ordinary commonly ſup- 
poſed to be the half of the breadth 9 


of an Orle, and is generally borne Fs. f 


flory and counter-fiory; it 18 alſo | 
very often double ; ſee Fig. 9.— Alb . Þ] 
This Ordinary makes part of the ASS | 


3 
God) 
— 


Arms of Scotland, as marſhalled 
in the royal Achievement, Plate XXI, Fig. 7, 
and was granted to the Scotch Kings by Char- 
lemagne, being then Emperor, and King of 
France; when he entered in a league with 
Achaius, King of Scotland, in 809, to ſhow 
that the French Lilies ſhould defend and guard 
the Scotch Lion “. 

The Flanches are formed by two curved lines, 
being always borne double, and in the flanks 


This Treſſure, when granted by Charlemagne, was only borne 
fiugle and flory; but in the year 1371, King Robert Scesrart doubled 
it, to teſtify his approbation of this alliance, which he renewed 
with Charls V, then King of France, 
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of the Shield; ſee Fig. 10*, G. 
Leigh obſerves, that on ſuch two FT 
Flanches, two ſundry Coats may == 
be borne; but when Arms are = 
thus marſhalled, it is, fays this = 
writer, one of the heraldic myſ- 
teries. = 
The Fla/ques reſemble the Flanches, except 
that the curved lines do not go ſo II 
near the centre of the Field, as 
may be ſeen by Fig. 1. Gtt- 
bon would have theſe two Ordi- 
naries to be both one, and called 
either Flanque or Flaſque ; ſee In- 
trod. ad Lat. Blaſ. page 27; alleging that the 
other names are but a corruption of this laſt. 
But J. Guillim makes them two diſtin& and 
ſubordinate Ordinaries. | 
The Yorders are allo conſidered as a ſubordi- 
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* As an example of this bearing, I ſhall quote the paternal 
Arms of the Right Hon, 7% Hobart, Earl of BuckINGHAUu- 
SHIRE, Oc. which are thus blazoned ; Sable, a Star of cight rays 
Or, between two Flanches Ermine; borne by the name of HoBAR r. 
This nobleman's father, the firſt Lord Hobart, was raiſed to the 
dignity of Earl, on the 2oth of Auguſt 1746. 
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nate Ordinary, which is not un- 
like the Flaſques, before men- 
tioned, though narrower; its | 
curved lines being farther from 
the centre of the Field, as appears = 
by Fig. 12. 

The Lozenge conſiſts of four equal and pa- 
rallel ſides, but not rectangular; 
two of its oppoſite angles being 
acute, and the other two obtuſe. 
Their ſhape is the ſame with thoſe 
of our old window-glaſſes, before 
the ſquare panes came fo much in 
faſhion. See Fig. 13. | 

The Fu//, called alſo a Spindle, is longer 
than the Lozenge, having its up- I 4 
per and lower parts more acute FR 
and ſharp than the other two col- = 
lateral middle parts, which acute- = 1 
neſs is occaſioned by the ſhort [== 0 
diſtance of the ſpace between the 
two collateral angles; which ſpace, if the Fu- 
fil is rightly made, is always ſhorter than any 
of the four equal geometrical lines whereof it is 
compoſed. See Fig. 14. There are many in- 
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ſtances of this Charge in Coats-of-arms ; as, 
Gules, three Fujfils conjoined in Feſs Ermine, for 
the name of DRNHAM Argent, three Spindles 
in Feſs Gules, for the name of HoBy—Ermine, 
three Fuſils conjoined in Feſs Sable, for the name 
of PiGoT; and ſeveral others: in Dugdale's 
Antiquities of Warwickſhire, page 208, there is 
a Shield engraved thus; Azure, three Pujils 
conjoined in Feſs Or, each charged with a Cinque- 
foil Gules; but he has not appropriated this 
Coat-of-arms to any name or family. 

The Maſcle is pretty much like a Lozenge, 
but voided through its whole ex- 
tent, except a narrow border, as || 
appears by Fig. 15. This Charge , 
is ſuppoſed, by ſome heralds, to | 
denote the maſb of a net; but o- 
thers aſſert that it repreſents the © 
ſpots of certain flints found in Bretagne, a pro- 
vince of France: and as no writer has given a 
clearer account, in ſupport of this laſt conjec- 
ture, than Colombiòre, author of La Science He- 
raldique, I will tranſcribe it for the ſatisfaction 
of the curious: 


14 
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% Rohan bears Gules, nine Maſcles Or, 3, 3, 3. 
Opinions have varied very much about the ori- 
gin of Maſcles or Maſbes, as being ſomewhat 
like the maſhes of nets; but for my own part, 
having often obſerved that thoſe things which 
are remarkable and ſingular in ſome countries, 
have ſometimes occaſioned the Lords thereof to 
repreſent them in their Eſcutcheons, I am of 
opinion, that the Lords of Rohan *, who, I 
believe, are the firſt that bore theſe figures in 
their Arms, though deſcended from the ancient 
Kings and Princes of Bretagne, took them, be- 
cauſe in the moſt ancient viſcounty of Rohan, 
afterward erected into a duchy, there are abun- 
dance of ſmall flints, which being cut in two, 
this figure appears on the inſide of them ; as 
alſo the carps, which are in the fiſhponds of 
that duchy, have the ſame mark upon their 
ſcales; which, being very extraordinary and 
peculiar to that „country, the ancient Lords of 
the ſame had good reaſon, upon obſerving that 

* The name of 4 town of France in Nretague. and in the dioceſe 
of Vannes, with the title of a duchy. The ancient and noble fami- 
ly of Rohan has produced many iVuſtrious perſonages, whereof 


ſeveral have been allied, by marriage, to the royal families of 
* 2 7 
France, Navarre, Spain, Scotland, Sc, - 
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wonder, to take thoſe figures for their Arms, 
and to tranſmit them to poſterity ; giving them 
the name of Macles, from the Latin word ma- 
cula, ſignifying a ſpot, whence ſome of that 
houſe have taken for their motto, Sine Macula 
Macla, that is, a Maſcle without a ſpot.” 

The Ruſtre is nearly the ſame figure as the 
Maſcle, only the laſt is voided 16 
ſquare, and the Rſtre is perfora- [Tra 
ted round; that is, has a large 1 ———— 
round hole in the middle, which |< RE 


iron or metal Was - commonly 2 4 
called auts, uſed to ſtop the ſcrews of a lock, 
Sc. See Fig. 16. | 

If the forementioned Subordinate Ordinaries 
have any attributes, that is, if they are engrail- 
ed, indented, wavy, Sc. they muſt be diſtinct- 
ly ſpecified, after the ſame manner as the Ho- 
norable Ordinaries are; and as I have already 
given, in the foregoing collection of Coats-of- 
arms, various examples on this ſubject, I pre- 
ſume they, with thoſe contained in Plate XII, 
will be ſufficient to render all the heraldic 
hieroglyphs intelligible to the moſt ordinary 
capacity. 
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EXAMPLES 


OF SUBORDINATE ORDINARIES, &c. BORNE IN 
COATS-OF- ARMS; 


See Plate XII. 


T HE firſt is Gules, an Orle Ermine; borne 
by the name of HUF RAM VIII. 

The ſecond is Argent, three Ineſcutcheons 
Gules; for the name of Hay, and borne by 
the Right Hon. George James Hay, Earl of 
ERRoL, Baron Hay of Slanes, hereditary High 
Conſtable of Scotland, Sc. This nobleman's 
titles are, Baron Hay of Slanes, and Earl of 
Errol in the county of Perth, March 17, 14.52, 
by James II. The fame Coat-of-arms is alſo 
borne quarterly, 2d and zd, by the Right Hon. 
R. Aur. Drum. Hay, Earl of Kinnour, Viſ- 
count Dopplin, &c. who derives his pedigree 
from a collateral branch of the fore-mentioned 
family. The creations of this nobleman's titles 
are, Lord Hay of Kinſauns, and Viſcount Dup- 
plin, in Perthſhire, May 4, 1627; Earl of 
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Kinnoul, in the ſame county, May 25, 1633, 
by Charles 1; and Baron Hay of Pedwarden, in 
the county of Hereford, December 31, 1711, 
by Queen Anne.—The firſt of the family of 


Hay, that bore theſe Arms, got them, as Alex. 
Niſbet obſerves, becauſe he and his two ſons, 


after having defeated a party of the Danes at 
the battle of Loncart, in the year 980, were 
brought, with their Shields all ſtained with 
blood, to King Kenneth III, who affigned to 
them, as a reward of their valour, land with 
the rank of nobility, and the above Coat-of- 
arms, to intimate that the father and the two 


ſons had been the three fortunate Shields of 


Scotland. | 1 
The third is Argent, a Fret Sable; for the 
name of Tol LEMAC hr, and borne by the 
Right Hon. Lionel Tollemache, Earl of Dy- 
S$ART, Baron Huntingtour, of the county of 
Perth in Scotland, Sc. This family, whoſe 
extraction is Engliſh, was advanced to the 
peerage by King Charles I, in 1646. 
The fourth is Or, fretty of ten pieces Gules, 
a Canton Ermine; for the name of Not, and 
borne by the Right Hon. Henry Noel, Earl 
2 | 
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of GarnsBoRouGn, Viſcount Campden, &c. 
This is alſo the paternal Coat-of-arms of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Noel, Viſcount WEenT- 
woRTH, Baron Wentworth, &c. whoſe titles 
bear the following dates; Baron, Decem- 
ber 2, 1529; Viſcount; May 4, 1762 ; as be- 
ing deſcended from the ſame anceſtor ; both 
deriving their pedigree from Noel, who came 
into England with William the Conqueror; and 
in conſideration of his ſervices, obtained a grant 
of ſeveral manors and lands of very great value. 
Sir Edward Mel, one of the anceſtors of this 
family, who was knighted by King James on 
his acceſſion to the throne, and created a Baro- 
net June 29, 1611, was firſt advanced to the 
honour of Baron Noel, of Ridlington, March 
22, 1616, and afterward to that of Viſcount 
Campden, October 18, 1629; his grandſon, 
Edward, was created Earl of Gainſborough 
December 1, 1682. 

The fifth is Gironny of eight pieces Or and 


Sable; for the name of CameBerL *, and 


The ſame Ordinary, though differently blazoned, is allo 
borne by the Right Hon. Flora Campbell, Counteſs of Loupon, 
Sc. fee page 12. | 


/ 
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borne in the 1ſt and 4th Quarters of the Coat- 
of-arms of the Right Hon. John Campbell, Earl 
of BREADALBANE, Viſcount Glenorchy, &c. 
of Scotland. This ancient and noble family is 
deſcended, in a regular ſucceſſion, from Dun- 
can, the firſt Lord Campbell, anceſtor of the 
noble family of Argyle. John, the firſt Earl, 
in conſideration of his perſonal merit, was, 
from a Baronet, created Lord Campbell, Viſ- 
count Glenorchy, and Earl of Breadalbane, 
January 28, 1678, by Charles II. 

The ſixth is Lozengy, Argent and Gules ; for 
the name of FiTzw1LLiam, and borne by the 
Right Hon. William Fitzwilliam, Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM, Viſcount Milton, Sc. His lord- 


ſhip is both an Engliſh and Iriſh peer ; the ti- 


tles conferred, on his predeceſſors, being as 
follows; Baron, April 19, 1742; Viſcount 
and Earl, September 6, 1746; Engliſh titles. 
Baron, December 1, 1620, Viſcount and 
Earl, July 21, 1716; Iriſh titles. 

The ſeventh is Sable, a Maſcle within a 7. ref- 
fure flory Argent ; borne by the name of Ho- 
BLETHORNE. 
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The eighth is Guleb three Mullets Or, witb- 
in a Border of the latter, charged with 4 double 
Treſſure flory and counter-flory with Fleurs-de-lis 
of rhe firſt ; for the name of SUTHERLAND. 

The ninth is Azure, a Pile Ermine ; for the 
name of Wycur, and quartered 1ſt and 4th 
in the Coat-of-arms of Sir Cyril Wyche, of 
Holſtein, in Germany, Bart. 

The tenth is Or, on a Pile engrailed Azure, 
three Croſſes-croſlets fitchy of the firſt; borne by 
the name of RIO DON. | 

The eleventh is Or, on a Pile Gules, three 
Lions of England between fix Fleurs-de-lis A- 
2ure; for the name of SEYMouR, and borne 
quarterly, iſt and 4th, by his Grace Edw. Adol. 
Seymour, Duke of SomtRstT, Baron Seymour, 

Sc. which Arms were granted to Sir Thomas 
Seymour *, by Henry VIII, on account of his 
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* The paternal Arms of this noble and ancient family are Gules, 
tro Wings conjrined in lure, tips downward, Or; which are borne 
quarterly, 2d and 3d, and made part of the original Creſt of the 
firſt progenitor of the S:yz:ours, whoſe name was anciently written 
Se. Maur, and who was one cf thoſe that entered England with 
Wilkam the Conqueror; but the preſent Creſt of this family is, 
Out o , a ducal Coronet Or, a Phenix in flames proper; which is ſup- 
poſed to be a ſymbol of the birth of King Eduard VI, whoſe mo- 
ther died in childbed. 
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marrying his ſiſter Lady Jane Seymour, who 
was mother of Edward VI. 

The twelfth is Ermine, two Piles iſſuing from 
the dexter and ſiniſter fides, and meeting in Baſe 
Sable ; for the name of HoLLzs. 

The thirteenth is Argent, three Piles, one 
ſuing from the Chief between the others reverſed, 
Sable; for the name of HurLsr, and borne by 
Sir Edward Hu fer of Bremer, in "PAY 
Bart. 

The fourteenth is Azure, a Pile wavy * 
a viſe Or; borne by the name of ALDHAM.— 
There is no mention made of its iſſuing out of 
the dexter corner of the Eſcutcheon, for this is 
ſufficiently determined by the term bendw:/e. 

The fifteenth is Or, three Piles in Bend, each 
point enſigned with a Fleur de lis Sable; borne 
by the name of Nox rox. There is another 
Coat-of-arms for the ſame name, which is 
Vert, a Lion rampant Or; but this denotes a 
different family from the other. 

The ſixteenth is Argent, three Piles meeting 
near the point of the Baſe Azure ; ; borne bye the 

name of BRYAN, 
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The ſeventeenth is Sable, on à Pile Argent a 
Chevron counter-changed ; borne by the name of 


CHESTERTON. 


The eighteenth is Party per Pale and per 
Chevron Argent and Gules counter-changed, 
This is an uncommon Bearing. 

The nineteenth is Party per Pale chappe Vert 
and Or counter-changed. This is a Bearing 
ſeldom to be met with. 

The twentieth is Party per Feſ Gules and 
Argent, a Pale counter-changed ; borne by the 
name of LAvID ER. 
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CHAP VV 
OF COMMON CHARGES BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS, 


IT has been already obſerved, that in all ages 
1 men have made uſe of the repreſentation of 
living creatures, and other {ymbolical ſigns, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in war *; and that theſe 
marks, which were promiſcuouſly uſed for em- 
blems, and perſonal devices, gave the firſt no- 
tion of Heraldry. But nothing ſhows the 
oddneſs of human wit more, than the great va- 
riety of theſe marks of diſtinction; for they are 
compoſed of all ſorts of figures, ſome natural, 


From this prevailing opinion Sir 7/liam Dugdale, in his Ar- 
cient U ſage in hearing of Arms, infers, on that many errors have 
been, and are ſtill committed, in granting Coats-of-arms to ſuch 
perſons as have not advanced themſelves by the ſword, being ſuch 
as rife by their judgment in law, or {kill in arts, trades, or any 
other means,” Although they are to be eſteemed for their learn- 
ing or induſtry; yet they ſhould only be allowed marks of honour 
fit for their calling, and to ſhow the manner of their riſing, and 
not be ſet off with thoſe repreſentations, which, from their origin, 
are only proper for martial men, and their poſterity : ſee the ob- 


ſervation made, in this Treatiſe, Tu Aſump e Arms, page 11 
and 12. 
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others artificial, and many chimerical; in allu- | 
ſion, it is to be ſuppoſed, to the ſtate, quality, 
or inclination of the Bearer. 

Hence it is, that the ſun, moon, flars, co- 

mets, meteors, &c. have been introduced to de- 
note glory, grandeur, power, &c. and that 
lions, leopards, tigers, ſerpents, flags, &c. have 
been employed to ſignify courage, ſtrength, 
pruden ce, ſwiftneſs, Oc. 
The application to certain exerciſes, ſuch as 
war, hunting, muſic, &c, has furniſhed /ances, 
arrows, ſwords, daggers, buglehorns, clarions, 
&c. Alluſions to architecture have been made 
by columms, chevrons, &c. and to other arts, 
by the ſeveral things that relate to them. 

Human bodies, or diſtinct parts of them, 
clothes and ornaments, have, for ſome particular 
intention, found place in Heraldry. Trees, 
plants, fruits, and flowers, have alſo been ad- 
mitted to denote the rarities, advantages, and 
ſingularities of different countries, provinces, 
diſtricts, Sc. 

The relation of ſome Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, 
Sc. to particular names, has likewiſe been a 
very fruitſul ſource for variety of Coats-of- 
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atms ; though theſe, as I have obſerved before, 
are generally diſti-guiſhed by the denomination 
of Canting Arms: thus, the family of Colt, 
bears Argent, a Feſs between three Colts in full 
ſpeed Sable; that of Coning /by, bears Gulet, 
three Contes ſcjant Argent; that of Urſon, a 
bear, in Latin wr/ſus; of Scarkey, a ſtork; of 
Pawne, three peacocks, called in French paon; 
of Lucy, three pikes, in Latin lucii, &c. See 
the note inſerted in page 12, wherein more ex- 
amples of ſuch Bearings are mentioned. 

Beſide theſe natural and artificial figures, 
there are chimetical or imaginary ones uſed in 
F eraldry, the reſult of fancy and caprice; ſuch 
as centauri', hydras, phenixes, griffins, dragons, 
harpies, ſatyrs, wyverns, &c. which great va- 
riety of figures ſhows the impoſſibility of com- 

prehending all common Charges in a book of 
this nature; therefore I ſhall only content my- 
ſelf with treating of ſuch as are moſt frequently 
borne in Coats-of-arms. 
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c 
OF NATURAL FIGURES BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS, 


AMONG the multitude of natural things, 
which are uſed in Coats-of-arms, thoſe moſt 
uſually borne are, for the ſake of brevity as 
well as perſpicuity, diſtributed into the fol- 
lowing claſſes: | 

Celeſtial Figures; as the jun, moon, ſtars, 
comets, meteors, &c. 

- Effigies of nen, women, and children, and 
their parts. 

Beaſts; either ravenous, as /ons, tigers, leo- 
pards, wolves, bears, boars, foxes, &c. or 10- 
cable, as bulls, cats, dogs, horſes, afſes, camels, 
tags, goats, lambs, rams, &c. and their parts. 
Birds; either of prey, as eag/es, vultures, 
hewks, kites, falcons, pelicans, ravens, owls, ſiorks, 
&c. or ſociable, as cocks,. ducks, doves, geeſe, 
ſwans, peacocks, ſwallows, &c. and their parts. 

* A remarkable inſtance of ſuch a Bearing is quoted in this 


Treatiſe, page 41, though not delineated ; and. the reaſon for its 
being introduced into Armory is accounted for, 
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Fiſhes; as dolpbins, whales, flurgeons, ſal- 
mont, trouts, pes, eſcalops, &c. and their 
parts. ; 

Reptiles and Inſects; as Zorto:/es, ſerpents, 
graſhoppers, bees, &C. 

Vegetables; as trees, plants, flowers, herbs, 
&c. and their parts. 

Stones; as rocks, diamonds, rubies, &c. 

Meteors ; as clouds, rambows, SC. 

Theſe Charges have, as well as Ordinaries, 
divers attributes or epithets, which expreſs 
their qualities, poſitions, and diſpoſitions. 
Thus, the Sun is ſaid to be zz its glory or pro- 
per, and alſo eclipſed; the Moon in her comple- 
ment, detriment, decreſcent, mcreſcent, &c. 
Effigies are borne naked, habited, &c. Beaſts 
are ſaid to be rampant, paſſant, couchant, aor- 
mant, ſejant, &c. Birds have al ſo their deno- 
minations, ſuch as c/o/e, diſplayed, creſted, jows 
lopped, &c. Fiſhes are deſcribed to be Hau- 
riant, naiant, &c. All which, with many 
other technical terms, will be found fully ex- 
plained under their proper heads, in the Dic- 
tionar 'y Wh hich is annexed to this work. 
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| 
FxXAMPLES | 


OF CELESTIA:. FIGURES BIRKNE IN COATS OF-ARMS* 


See Plate X II. 


THE firſt is Azure, a Sun, in its glory * 
borne quarterly, 1ſt and 4th, by the Mo Noble 
Jobn William Ker, Marquis of Lorhlax, Earl 
of Ancram, Sc. in Scotland. The anceſtors 
of this nobleman, were raiicd to the peerage by 
James VI, and on June 23, 1701, the title of 
Marquis was conferred, on the third Earl of 
Ancram, by Whom III. : 

The ſecond is Azure, one Ray of the Sun, 
bendwije Gu/es, between fix beams of that Jumi- 


nary Argent; borne by the name of Al Dan. 


There is no mention made of their iſſuing out 
of the Dcxter-chief, tor this is implied in the 


This Coat-of arms is aſſigned, by Richard lome, to the 


name of Sr. CLerE; fee hi Art of Heircldr, Exam. 1, page 


109, Lond. edit 693: but I cannot find in the Peer:g: Books, 
which J have peruſed, that any of hog noblemar's ance cre ever 
bore this name. The Du e of {outs , pedigree being from 
the ſame origin, is tac 1caſon ut dee WU families hing the ſame 
ſurname. : 
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term Bendæiſe; but it is neceſſary to denote the 

tincture the beams are of, as they would be 
ſuppoſed to be proper, that is Or; which is 
the natural colour of the ſun. | 

The third is Argent, five Rays of the Sun 1½ 

. ſung out of the Sinifter-chief Gules. The ex- 
preſſion of Siniſter- chief muſt be mentioned in 
this example, for the reaſon given in the note 
which 1s annexed to page 65. 

The fourth is Or, a Sun eclipſed. This bear- 
ing is ſeldom to be met with, except in emble- 
matic or hierogliphic figures, and might be ex- 
preſſed Sable; becauſe that hue is accidental to 
the ſun, and not natural. 

The fifth is Gules, a Moon in its compleniihn 
Or, illuſtrated with all its light proper. This is 
ſufficient without naming the colour. of the 
light, which could not be blazoned, by any 
other term, but that of Argent. 

The ſixth is Azure, a Moon decreſcent proper. 
This expreſſion indicates a Moon in its de- 
celine. 

The ſeventh is Gules, a Moon increſcent Or. 


This repreſentation denotes the appearance of a 
New Moon, 
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The eighth is Argent, a Moon in its detri- 
ment Sable. This word is uſed, in blazoning a 
Moon, to denote its being eclipſed. 

The ninth is Sable, a Star of ſix Rays Pro- 
per; for the name of Ix ILB, and borne by 
Sir Jobn Ingilly, of Ripley in Yorkſhire, Bart. 

The tenth is Gules, three Creſcents proper; 
borne by the name of OLITHAN T. This was 
the paternal Coat-of-arms of the late Right 
Hon. David Oliphant, Lord OLIPHANT,. who 
died, without male iſſue, in 1752; and the 
title is extinct. The ſame Coat-of-arms is alſo 
borne quarterly, 2d and 3d, by the Right Hon. 
Mary Douglas, Lady MorDinGToN, the only 
daughter of the late Right Hon. George Dong- 
las, Lord Mordington, who was lineally de- 
ſcended from James Douz/as, the ſecond ſon of 
the ſixteenth Earl of. Douglas, and who, by 
marrying Ann Oliphant, the only daughter and 
heireſs to Laurence, the fifth Lord Oliphant, 
became entitled to the above Coat-of-arms : for 
the 1ſt and 4th Quarters, ſee Pl. XIV, Fig. 16. 
The eleventh is Ermine, three Increſcents 
Gules; for the name of SyMMES, of North- 
amptonſhire. ” | 


- 
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The twelfth is Azure, a Star of ſixteen Rays 

proper ; for the name of HuiTsoN. 

The thirteenth is Party per Chevron Argent 
and Gules, a Creſcent counter-changed; for the 
name of CHAPMAN. 

The fourteenth is Azure, ten Stars 4s Js 25 
1, Or; for the name of ALsToN, and borne 
by Sir Evelyn Alflon, of Mile-end, Middleſex, 
Bart. 

The fifteenth is Azure, fx Mullets 3, 2, 1, 
Or; borne by the name of WELS I. | 

The ſixteenth is Ermine, a Mullet of fix 
points Gules, pierced; borne by the name of 
Hasst NyuL.,—When a Mullet has more than 
five points, their number muſt, -in blazoning, 
be always named: the rays of the ſtar are wavy, 
by which it 1s diſtinguiſhed from the Mullet, 
which has them ſtraight, which diſtinction is 
properly obſerved in the foregoing examples. 

The ſeventeenth is Party per Feſs crenelle, 
Gules and Azure, three Suns proper; borne by 
the name of PIERSON. 

The eighteenth is Azure, a Creſcent between 
three Mullets Argent - for the name of AR- 
2UTHNOT, and borne by the Right Hon. John 
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Arbuthnot, Viſcount and Baron AR BUTHNOT, 
of the county of Kincardin, in Scotland. The 


. firſt peer of this noble family was Sir Robert 


Arbuthnot, who, for his loyalty to King 
Charles I, was dignified with the title of Baron 
and Viſcount Arbuthnot, November 16, 1641. 
The nineteenth is Gu/es, a Mullet between 


' three Creſcents Argent; for the name of Ori- 


VER. | 
The twentieth is Gu/es, a Chief Argent, on 
the lower part thereof a Cloud, rays of the Sun 
ſuing throughout proper; for the name of 
LEesoN, and borne by the Right Hon. Joſeph 
Leeſon, Earl of MIL LTO WN, Viſcount Ruſsbo- 
rough, &c.* This nobleman was created Baron 
Ruſsborough, in the county of Wicklow, A- 
pril 27, 1756; was advanced to the dignity of 


Viſcount, of the ſame place, Auguſt 26, 1760; 


and promoted to that of Earl of Milltown, in 
the county of Dublin, April 30, 1763. 
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HUMAN EFFIGLES, 1 be, 
EXAMPLES i 

or EFFICIES OF MEN, &c. AND THEIR PARTS BORNE | Fr 
IN COATS-OF-ARMS : wt 

See Plate XIV. 55 

THE firſt is Azure, th Virgin Mary fland- | in 
ing upright and crowned, with ber Babe in her wg 
rizht arm, and a Sc-ptre in her left, all Or; 1 
the armorial Fnfizn of the biſhopric of SaLis= „ 
PGEV.— This Biſhop's ſee was at firſt fixed at 5 
Siierborne in Dorſct:hnire, and contained all that 7 
di rict which is now divided into the dioceſes A 
of Saliſbury, Briſtol, Wells and Exeter. In 1 
he year 905, the dioceſ..s of Wells, Crediton, #1 
and t. Germans (now Exeter) were alſo taken * 
from it. The preſent dioceſe of Suliſbury or if 
Sarum, contains all Wiltſhire except two pa- " 
riſhes ; and all Berkſhire, excepting one pariſh, 7 


and part of another. There are in it three 

archdeaconries, namely, of Saliſbury, Wilts, 

and Berks : and the number of pariſh churches, 

in the whole, is 544, of which 109 are im- 
1 
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propriated. The Biſhops have enjoyed, ever 
fince the reign of King Charles II, the prero- 
gative of being Chancellors of the moſt noble 
order of the Garter. | 

The ſecond is Azure, Preſter John fitting on 
a tomb-ſtone, with a ducal Crown on his head 
and Glory Or; his right hand extended, and hold- 
ing in his left an open Book Argent, with a 
Sword croſs his mouth Gules* ; the armorial 
Enſign of the biſhopric of CHicuesTER.—The 
ſee of Chicheſter was anciently in the iſle of 
Selſey, but removed to Chicheſter by Stigand. 
This dioceſe contains the county of Suſſex (ex- 
cept 22 peculiars belonging to the archbiſhop- 
ric of Canterbury) and in it there are 250 pa- 
riſhes, whereof 112 are impropriated. It has, 
moreover, two archdeaconries, . thoſe of Chi- 
cheſter and Lewes. 


* 'This Coat-of-arms 1s blazoned much after the fame manner 
in the third volume of the Eng/ih Compendium or Rudiments of Ha- 
naur, page 56, Lond. Edit. 1753; but, as Mr. Salmon has blazon- 
ed it differently, I will inſert it here in his own words: Azure, 4 
Preſoyter John fitting on à tomo-ſtone, in his left hand a Mcund, his 
right hand extended Or; ab a linen Mitre on his head, and in His 
mouth a Swerd, all preper. Short View of the State of the Peer- 
age of England, page 283, Lond. edit. 1761. 
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The third is Azure, a Biſbop babited in bis 
pontijicals, ſitting on a chair of fate, and leaning. 
on the ſiniſter fide thereof, holding in bis left hand 
a Croſier, his right being extended toward the 
dexter-chief of the Eſcutcheon, all Or; and reft- 
ing his feet on a Cuſhion, Gules, taſſelied of the 
ſecond. The armorial Enſign of the biſhopric 
of CLOGUER, in Ireland. 

The fourth is Azure, a Biſhop bareheaded, 
and habited in his pontificals, having before him 
in Pale, a Crucifix proper *. The armorial En- 
ſign of the biſhopric of WATERFoRD, in Ire- 
land. | 

The fifth is Sable, a Feſs Argent; in Chief 
three Women's Buſts, arrayed and veiled Argent, 
and crowned Or ; and in Baſe an Ox of the ſe- 
cond, paſſing over a Ford proper ; the armorial 
Enſign of the biſhopric of OxroRD.— This 
dioceſe contains only the county of Oxford, 
and therein are 195 pariſh churches, of which 
88 are impropriated; it has but one archdea- 
conry, which is that of Oxford. 
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* This is, by ſome blazoners, called the Cro/s of Calvary. 
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The ſixth is Azure, three fin: nifter Hands erect, 
couped at the wriſt, Argent ; borne by the name 
of MALMAINS. 

The ſeventh is Argent, three fin! iter Hand; 
erect, couped at the wriſt Gules; borne by the 
name of Maynard. (+ By theſe laſt two 
examples (6th and 7th) it appears, that dif- 
ferent Coats-of-arms may be eaſily made from 
the ſame figure or figures, by varying the co- 
lours only, either of the field or charges, with- 
out the addition of any other charge, counter- 
changings, partings, Cc. though it is not 
uncommon to ſee Coats-of-arms differenced by 
an additional Charge, &c. as for example, the 
paternal Coat-of-arms of the Right Hon. 
Charles Maynard, Viſcount MavynaRD, Sc. is 
Argent, a Chevron Azure, between three ſiniſter 
Hands ereci, couped at the wriſt Gules. This 
nobleman is both an Iriſh and Engliſh peer, 
being collaterally deſcended from Lord Charles 
Maynard, who was advanced to the Engliſh 
peerage by the title of Baron of Much-Eafton, 
and Viſcount Maynard, October 28, 1766. 

The eighth is Gules, to Lions paſſant guar- 
dant Or; on a Chief Azure, the Virgin Mary 
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fitting on a tomb-flone, and crowned, with her 
Babe in her right arm and a Sceptre in ber left, 
of the ſecond; the armorial Enſign of the bi- 
ſhopric of LincoLN.—This dioceſe is the largeſt 
in the kingdom, containing the whole counties 
of Lincoln, Leiceſter, Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Buckingham, and part of - Hertfordſhire; in 
which extent of ground there are 1255 pariſhes, 
whereof 577 are impropriated ; for the govern- 
ment of which, under the dioceſan, there are 
ſix Archdeacons; namely, of Lincoln, Leiceſter, 
Bedford, Buckingham, Stow, and Hunting+ 
don. . 

The ninth is Gules, three Legs armed proper, 
conjoined in the Feſs-point at the upper part of 
the thighs, flexed in a triangle, garniſhed and 
ſpurred Or. This is the armorial Enfign of the 
IsLE of MAN *, and is borne in the 3d Quarter 


* This iſle was taken from the Scots in 1340, by William Mon- 
ſacute, the great Earl of Saliſbury, who ſold it to Lord Scrocpe, 
who being condemned for high treaſon, Henry IV gave it to Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland; but he oppoſing his ſovereign in 1403, it 
was given, in 1405, to Sir John Stanley, a predeceſſor to the 
Earls of Derby, in whoſe family it continued, till Jon, the third 
Duke of Athol, by marriage, acquired right thereto. But the ſo- 
vereignty of this iſle was purchaſed from him, in the year 1765, 
for the ſum of 70,0001. and is now annexed to the crown of Great 
Britain; yet, he reſerved the patronage thereof to the family, 
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of the Coat-of-arms of his Grace John Mur 
ray, Duke of ATnor, Marquis and Earl of 
Tullibardin, &c. in Scotland; and Lord of the 
Ifle of Man. The paternal Arms of his Grace; 
for the name of Murray, contained in the 1ſt 
and 4th grand Quarters, are blazoned in Plat? 
XIX, Fig. 7. 

The tenth is Gu/es, three dexter Arms vam 
braced in the Feſs-point proper; borne by the 
name of ARMsTRONG. This Coat is very well 
adapted to the Bearer's name, and ſerves to de- 
note a man of valour, | 

The eleventh is Or, three dexter Legs couped 
above the knee Sable; for the name of Hosy. 

The twelfth is Vert, three Arms conjoined at 
the ſhoulders in the Feſs-point, and flexed in a fri- 
angle Or, with fiſts clinched Argent ; borne by 
the name of TREMAINE. 

The thirteenth is Argent, a human Heart 
' Gules, within two equilateral | triangles braced 
Sable; borne by the name of ViLLacts. 

The fourteenth is Argent, a dexter Leg 
eraſed at the middle of the thigh * borne 
by the name of PRIME. 


\ 
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The fifteenth is Argent, 'a dexter Hand couped 
ot the wriſt and erect, within a Border engrailed 
Sable ; ' borne by the name of MANLEV. ; 

The fixteenth is Argent, a human ers im- 
perially crowned, proper; on a Chief Azure; 
three Mullets of the field; for the name of Dou- 
GLAS *, and quartered; 1ſt and 4th, in the pa- 
ternal Coat-of-arms of the Moſt Noble William 
Douglas, Duke of QUetnsBeRRY, Marquis of 
Drumlanrig, Sc.; the Right Hon. George 
Douglas, Earl of Mok ro, Lord Aberdour, 
Sc. the Right Hon. Dunbar Douglas, Earl of 
SELKIRK, Lord Dair, Sc. and alſo, as 2d and 
za, by the Moſt Noble Douglas Hamilton, 
Duke of HAMILTON in Scotland, Chattelhe- 
rault in France, and Brandon in England, Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, Sc. Theſe noblemen being 
paternally deſcended from the great and ancient 
houſe of Douglas, in Scotland. - 

The ſeventeenth is Gules, a Saracen S Head 
 affrontee, and eraſed at the neck Argent, wreath- 


*The reaſon aſſigned, by Alexander Niſet, for ſuch a Charge 
being introduced into Armory is, that one of the Douglas family, 
was ſent on a pilgiimage to the Holy-land, in 1328, with the 
heart of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, which, by order of that 
Prince, was buricd there, 


L 
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ed of the ſecond and Sable; for the name of 
Lrovp, and borne by Sir Edward Lloyd, of 
Pengwern, in Flintſhire, Bart. 

The eighteenth is Argent, three Blackamoors 
Heads in profile, couped proper, banded Argent 
and Gules; borne by the name of TANNER. 

The nineteenth is Gules, three Beſants fi- 
gured; borne by the name of Gamin. 

The twentieth is Or, a Blackamoor's Head in 
profile, couped proper, banded Argent; borne by 
the name of UsToc. 

Obſerve, that when half of the n hay' 19, 
a fide face, of human figures, is ſeen in a Field, 
as in the 18th and 2oth examples, it is faid to 
be in profile ; but, if the Figure is ſet with the 
face in front, or looking forward, as in the 
17th example, this poſition is denoted by the 
term frontèe: and when the head of a man or 
woman is repreſented with a full head, neck, 
and ſhoulders, down to the breaſt, as in the 
Chief ol the 5th exam le. then.” it is called 2 
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LIONS. 


EX AMP LES 


OF LIONS AND THEIR DIFFERENT POSITIONS, &c, IN 


COATS-OF-ARMS : 


See Plate XV. 


THE firſt 18 Or, a L1on rampant Azure * 


quartered, 1ſt and 4th, by his Grace Hugh Percy, 


Duke of NoRTHUMBERLAND, Earl of Percy, 
Sc. This nobleman derives his paternal pedi- 
gree from the ancient family of Smyz4ton in 
Yorkſhire, who removing, in the beginning of 
the reign of Richard II, to Vafford, and pur- 
chafing lands at Newſome, both places not far 
from their original reſidence ; they, by an eaſy 
tranſition, common in thoſe days, firſt altered 


* Theſe were the ancient Arms of the duchy of Brabant, which 
were, and have ever ſince been, marſhalled with the paternal Coat- 
of-arms of the illuſtrious houſe of Percy, namely, /zure, five 
Fufils in Feſs Or; on account of the marriage of Agnes de Percy 
(daughter and ſole heireſs of Milliam de Percy, deſcended from a 
noble family reſiding in their domain of Percy in Normandy, and 
who accompanied King William the Conqueror to England, in 
1066) with Joceline de Lorrain, ſon of the Duke of Brabant, who, 
by expreſs ſtipulation, took allo the, ſurname of Perg. to preſetye 
the memory of the family. 
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their ſurname into Smythſon, and afterward int 
Smithſon, Of this family was Sir Hugh Smith- 


fon, who was created a Baronet, Auguſt 2, 


1660, and from him deſcended, in a collateral 
tine, Sir Hugh, the father of this preſent 
Duke, who having married, in 1740, Lady 
Eliſabeth Seymour, daughter and at length ſole 


heir of Algernon Seymour, late Duke of Somer- 


ſet, Ear] of Northumberland, and Baron Wark- 
worth, ſucceeded to that earldom and barony, 
on the death of Duke Algernon, February 7, 
1749- 50; as did his Lady to the baronies of 
Percy, Lucy, Sc. And he was created Duke 
of the ſame county, October 22, 1766. 
: The ſecond is Azure, a Lion rampant-gar- 
dant Or ; for FiTz- HamMoND. 

The third 18 Gules, a Lion rampant-regar- 


SL Or; for the name of Capocan®#, and 


quartered, 1ſt and 4th,. by the Right Hon. 
Charles Sloane Cadogan, Lord Caboo Ax, '&c. 
1 his noble Lord derives his pedigree from the 


85 *The ſame . was alfo borne, withoar any devia- 
tion, for the name of Perce, by the late Sir John Powell Pr Jets 
of New-town, in Montgomeryſhire, Bart. and this ſimilitude is no 
"more accounted for, than that of the Arms of T_ and Kingeniau 
before mentioned, page 110, 
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Princes of Pow:s, in Wales; from whom de- 


ſcended William Cadogan of Llanbeder, in the 


county of Pembroke, another of the anceſtors 


of this preſent Lord, who was created a peer 
of Great Britain April 7, 1718. 

The fourth is Ermine, a Lion lian Gules ; 
borne by the name of WorLEey. 

The fifth is Azure, a- Lion a ts 
Or; for the name of BromrlErLD, . 

The ſixth is Azure, a Lion paſſant Or, be- 
tween three Fleurs-de-lis Argent ; for the name 
of Nox Tu, and borne by the Right Hon. 
George Auguſtus North, Earl of GuiLroRD, 
Baron North, Sc. This noble Lord is lineally 
deſcended from Sir Edward North, who for 
the great ſervices he had rendered the crown, 
was advanced to the dignity of a Baron, under 
the title of Baron North of Kirtling in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, February 17, 1553, the 1ſt of 
Queen Mary. His grandfather (the Right 
Hon. Francis North) Lord Guilford, inherited 
the title of Lord North, by the death of Wil- 
liam Lord North and Grey, on the 31ſt of Oc- 
tober 1734 and on the Sth of March 1752, 
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was created Earl of Guilford, in the 24th of 


| George II. , 


The feventh is Gules, @ Lim couchant, be- 
tween fix Crofſs-crojlets, three in Chief and as 
many in Baſe, Argent ; for the name of TyNTE, 
and borne by an ancient family of that name, 
in Somerſetſhire. 

The eighth is Argent, 2 Lion paſſant- gardant 
Gules, crowned proper ; for the name of OcG1L- 
VIE, and borne quarterly, iſt and 4th, by the 
Right Hon. James Ogilvie, Eatl of FiNLATER 
and SearitiD, Viſcount Redhaven, Sc. The 
creations of this nobleman's titles are, Ba- 
ron of Deſkford, October 4, 1616, and Earl 
of Finlater, February 20, 1637, both in the 
county of Bamff; Viſcount Redhaven, June 28, 
1698, and Earl of Seafield, in the county of 
Fife, June 24, 1701; all Scotch titles. | 

The ninth is Or, 4 Lion rampant double- tele, 
Azure ; borne by the name of Masox. This 
Charge, ſays Sylvan Morgan in his Armilogia, 
page 180, is, A ſingular bearing of prudence. 
Another Coat-of-arms, for the name of Maſon, 
of Nottingham, is thus blazoned, Party per 
Pale, Argent and Sable, a Chevron between three 


LIONS. *. 


billets, all counter-changed. But they are two 
diſtinct families. 

The tenth is Sable, to Lions rampant com- 
batant Or, armed and langued Gules ; borne by 
the name of CARTER. 

The eleventh is Aba. two Lions rampant 
addorſed Or. An armorial Enfign, of the ſame 
Charge and Tinctures, is ſaid to have been 
borne by Acu1LLEs, at the fiege of Troy. 

The twelfth is Azure, a Chief Gules over-all 


a Lion rampant double-queue Or *; borne by the 


name of HasTANG. Some blazoners make uſe 
of double queue, and others of his tail fourchy. 
This Charge, according to Sy/var Morgan, ſig- 
nifies confederacy and ſtrength. ' 

The thirteenth is Argent, a Demi-hon ram- 
pant Sable; for the name of MeRviN. | | 

The fourteenth is Gules, tavo Lioncels paſſant 
Argent, collared Azure; borne for the name of 
DELAMERE,. of Dorſetſhire. 


R. Blome, in his Eſſay to Heraldry, page 134, quotes the 
following examples cf the ſame Charge: Or, a Lion rampant dou- 
ble queue Azure; borne by the name of WanxsrorD of Yorkſhire, 

Or, a Lian rampant double queue Sable ; for the name of WeLLs. 
able, a Lion rampant double queue Or; for the name of KINGS“ 
TON, — Azure, a Lion rampant double queue Or; borne by the name 
of BaUMBALL, 
L 4 
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The fifteenth is Argent, two Lioncels counters 
paſſant Gules, the uppermn}} toward the dexter 
fade of the Field; for the name of Grzoo. 

It is the natural diſpoſition of the Lion not 
to bear a rival in the ſame field; therefore ſe- 
veral entire Lions cannot, with propriety, be 
borne in one Coat- of- arms *, but muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be Lion's whelps, called Lioncels; ex- 
cept when they are parted by an Ordinary; as 
in Plate VIII, Fig. 17; or ſo diſpoſed as that 
they ſeem to be diſtinctly ſeparated from each 
other; as in Fig. 20, of the ſame Plate. In 
the loth and 11th examples, they are called 
Lions; becauſe, in the 1oth, they ſeem to be 
ſtriving for the ſovereignty of the field, which 
they would not do, unleſs they were of full 
growth: and in the 11th, they are ſuppoſed 


to repreſent two valiant men, whoſe diſpute 


It may be objected, that in the royal Achievement of Great 
Britain, the Arms of England are blazoned Three Lions paſſant, 
which deſcription I have adopted in conformity to modern bla- 
zoners; but ancient writers declare them to be Leopards, one of 
whom expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: Rex 4ngliz habet 
pro armis tres Leopardos aurcos in campo ruteo ; ſed unde hoc, niſi quia 
afjerit ſe e Ducem Normaniæ, qui habet pro armis ſuis duos Leo- 
pardos, & Ducem Aguitaniæ, qui utitur, & habet unum, & hos tre: 
fomul copulat ſeu accumulat, & ponit ratione * V. Barthol. 
Chaſſaneus alu Ghrie Mundi, 
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being accommodated by their Sovereign, 1 


leaving the field; their pride not Wan hn 
to go both one way. 

The ſixteenth is Azure, ten Billets, 4, 3, 2, 
1, Or; on 4 Chief of the ſecond, a Demi-lion 

rampant naiſſant Sable ; for the name of Dor- 
MER, and borne by the Right Hon. Charles 
Dormer, Lord DoRMER of Wenge. This no- 
ble Lord is deſcended from Sir Robert Dormer, 
Knt. who, in the 35th of Henry VIII, obtain- 
ed a grant, in fee, of the manor of Wenge, in 
Buckinghamſhire ; and whoſe grandſon Robert 
was created Baron Dormer, June 30, 1615, by 
James I. 

The ſeventeenth is Party per Pale, Aa 
and Sable, three Lions rampant counter- changed; 
for the name of ETHERINGTON, and borne by 
Sir Henry Etherington, of Hull, in Yorkſhire, 
Bart. e 
The eighteenth is Gules, a tricorporated Lion 
iſſuing from three parts of the Eſcutebeon, all 
meeting under one head in the F eſs-point Or, 
langued and armed Azure; for the name of 


CROuchBAcR. This Coat appertained to Ed- | 
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wand Crouchback, Earl of Lancaſter, and bro- 
ther to King Edward I. 

The nineteenth is Gules, a Beſant between 
ebree Demi-lions rampant Argent; for the name 


of BenxneT, and borne by the Right Hon. 


Charles Bennet, Earl of TAN KERVILLE, Baron 
_ Offulfton, Sc. This noble Earl is deſcended 
from the family of Bennet, in Berkſhire, who 
floariſhed in the reign of King Edward III. 


prefent Earl, was created Earl of Tankerville, 
October 15, 1714, by George I. 


The twentieth is Party per Pale, Azure and 


Gules, three Lions rampant Argent, armed and lan- 
gned Or; for the name of HerBERT, and borne 
by the Right Hon. George Auguſtus Herbert, Earl 
ef PrmBbROKE and MonTGOMERY, Baron Her- 
dert, Sc. This noble family is deſcended 


from Henry Fitz. Roy, natural fon to Henry I. 
Sir }/illiem Herbert, one of the anceſtors of the 


The fame Coat-of-arms is alſo borne by the Right Hon. 
George Edward Henry Arthur Herbert, Earl of Powis, Viſcount 
Ludlow, c. and likewiſe, with a Creſcent for Difference, by the 
Right Hos. #Zerry Herbert, Earl of Caxnarvon, who was created 
Baron Porcheſter of Highclere, in Hampſhire, October 17, 1780, 
end Earl, as above, June 29, 1793. 


„ 


Charles, Lord Oſſulſton, grandfather of the 


» 25 — „ 
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preſent Earl, was advanced to the dignity of 
Baron Herbert of Cardiff, in the county of 
Glamorgan, October 10, 1551, by Edward 
VI; and the very next * created Earl of 
Pembroke. 

Obſerve, that if a Lion, or any other beaſt 


bs repreſented with its limbs and body ſeparated, 
ſo that they remain upon the Field at a ſmall _ 


diſtance from their natural places, it is then 
termed dehache, or couped in all its parti; of 
which very remarkable bearing, I have met 
with an inſtance in armory, which is, Or, @ 
Lion rampant Gu/es, d&hache, or couped in all its 
parts, within a double Treſſure flory and counter- 
flory of the ſecond; for the name of MAITLAND. 


ALLEGORICAL SIGNIFICATION. 


The Lion was by the ancients looked upon 
as the king of beaſts, and that tit'e has been 
continued to him down to our days, being 
eſteemed the moſt magnanimous, the moſt ge- 


nerous, and the moſt bold of all the fourfooted 


race, and therefore he has been choſen to re- 
preſent the greateſt heroes, who have been en- 
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dued with ſuch like qualities. This noble 
creature alſo repreſents command and the mag- 
nanimity of majeſty, at once exerciſing awe 
and clemency, ſubduing thoſe that reſiſt, and 
ſparing thoſe that humble themſelves. = To 
bear a lion, or other animal, of a different co- 


Jour from that which is natural to him, as 


gold, red, &c. is not a reproachful bearing, 


though contrary to nature, if we conſider the 


occaſion of its inſtitution, as it may have been 


done for the ſake of diſtinction. 


EXAMPLES 


OF ANIMALS AND THEIR PARTS BORNE IN COAT: 
or-ARM s: 


See Plate XVI. 


| THE firſt is Sable, a Camel flatant Argent ; 


borne by the name of CAMEI.— This beaſt is 
remarkable for enduring hunger and thirſt, and 
ſurpaſſes the horſe for ſtrength, his common 
burden being one thouſand pound weight. It 
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ANIMALS AND THEIR PARTS. To? 
may ſerve in Heraldry, to denote RR and 
docility. 7 


The ſecond is Gules, an Elpben⸗ bored Ar- 


gent, :uſked Or; borne by the name of Ex- 
eee Egyptians made the ele- 
phant the hieroglyph of a powerful and wealthy 


man, who ſtands not in need of his neighbours, 


but can live of himſelf, becauſe this animal, 
with his trunk, ſupplies all his wants; he car- 
ries his meat and drink to his mouth with it 
tears the branches of trees, &c. 


The third is Argent, a Boar flatant” Guts, | 


armed Or; borne by the name of Txrwar- 
ruEx.— This animal, though he wants horns, 
is no way defective in his weapon, his ſtrong 
and ſharp tuſks being reckoned as ſerviceable 
and executive as any inſtrument of : offence 
among the wild beaſts, and he bears an en- 
counter with a noble courage. . 
The fourth is Sable, a Bull paſſant Ons ; borne 
by the name of FiTz-GEFrFREY.—The bull is 
of. the greateſt eſteem among all horned : ani- 
mals, and his patience in enduring labour is 
exceeded by none. It is ſaid that the Athe⸗ 


nians, to expreſs their gratefulneſs for this las 
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borious creature, did ſtamp its figure on a cer. 
tain coin called didrachma *. 

The fifth is Sable, three Nags Heads eraſed 
Argent; for the name of BLAYNEY, and borne 
by the Right Hon. Andrew Thomas Blaynq, 
Baron BLavynzy of Monaghan, in Ireland, 
This noble family is deſcended from Cadwalla- | 
der, a younger ſon of a Prince of Wales; and 
the firſt peer was Sir Edward Blayney, Knight, 
' who was created a Baron by James I, July 29, 


1627. 
The ſixth is Gules, three Leopards Head: re. 


verſed, with Fleurs-de-lis jefſant Or ; the ar- 
morial Enſign of the biſhopric of Hzzrrorn, 
— This dioceſe contains the county of Here- 
ford, and part of Shropſhire, wherein are 313 
pariſh churches, of which 166 are impropri- 
ated ; and it has two archdeaconries, Hereford 
and Salop. 


An old piece of coin, containing two drachme or denarii; 
3. e. of the. value of about f/tcep pence in Engliſh money. Tervull 
de Prefe. 11. Sedul. 3, 316. 


+ This was the paternal Coat-of-arms of Thomas de Cantelube, 
fon of William Lord CanTELupt; he was Chancellor of Eng- 
land and Oxford, and Biſhop of Oxford in 1275, being the 44th 
Biſhop of that ſee. Hey! byn's Help to * _ Page 77» 
* 1773. 
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The ſeventh is Azure, three Boars Heads 
eraſed Or ; for the name of GoRDoN, and borne 
quarterly, firſt, in the paternal Coat-of-arms 
of his Grace Alexander Gordon, Duke of Gon- 


pon, Marquis and Earl of Huntley, &c. This 


ancient family took its ſurname from the ba- 
rony of Gordon, in the county of Berwick, in 
Scotland; and the firſt Duke of this noble- 
man's predeceſſors, was George Gordan, the 
fourth Marquis of Huntley, who was created 
by the title of Duke of Gordon, in the county 
of Bamff, November 1, 1684, by Charles II. 
The eighth is Argent, three Bulls Heads 
eraſed Sable, armed Or; for the name of SKee- 
FINGTON, and borne by the Right Hon. Clor- 
worthy Skeffington, Earl of MASSAREENE, Cc. 
in Ireland. This noble family derive their ſur- 
name from the village of Sefingron, in the 
county of Leiceſter, of which place Sox 
Skejfington was Lord in the reign of Edward J. 


The father of the preſent Earl, and the fourth 


Viſcount Maſſareene, was created Earl of Maſ- 


fareene, in the county of Antrim, July 3s | 


17 56, by George II. 
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1660 _— EL5MENTS OF HERALDRY: 
The ninth is Argent, two Foxes countzr= 
failant, the dexter ſurmounted of the ſiniſter ſat- 
 Fierwtfe Gules ; for the name of KapRop-HaxRp, - 
that of an'ancient Britiſh family, from which 
is deſcended Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Bart. 
who bears this Charge quartered, 2d and 3d, 
in his Coat-of-arms.— This animal is reckon- 
ed the moſt. crafty of all beaſts; and, if we 
conſider the ſubtle temper of this creature, it 
may ſerve to repreſent thoſe who have done 
ſignal ſervice to their prince and country, in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, or upon embaſſies 
and the like negociations, where there is more 
_ uſe for wit and e than for 0 8 
War 
The tenth is Argent, ire Bulls "IR 82. 

ble armed and unguled Or; for the name of 
ASHLEY, and borne quarterly, 1ſt and 4th, by 
the Right Hon. Anthony Aſbley Cooper, Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY, Baron Aſhley, Sc. This no- 
ble Earl is deſcended from Richard Cooper, who 
flouriſhed in the reign of King Henry VIII, and 
| purchaſed the manor of Paulet, in the county 
of Somerſet ; but, his anceſtor, who makes 
the greateſt figure in hiſtory, was Sir Aale 


Lo 
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lh Cooper, created Baron Aſhley of Win- 
borne St. Giles, April 20, 1661, and after- 
ward Earl of Shafteſbury, April 23, W by 
Charles II. 

The eleventh is Ermine, three Cats paſſant in 
Pale Azure ; for the name of Apams.—The 
cat is an animal very well known, and there- 
fore needs no deſcription : it is generally taken 
for the ſymbol of liberty, vigilance, forecaſt, 
and courage. 

The twelfth is Gules, two Greyhounds ram- 


| pant Or, reſpecting each other; borne by the 


name of DoG6GET.—Dogs are, of all irrational 
creatures, the molt grateful to their maſters ; 
and are alſo endued with other excellent quali- 
ties, as fidelity, affection, fincerity and obe- 
dience: they are likewiſe bold and reſolute in 
revenging the wrong offered to their benefac- 
tors. 

The thirteenth is Or, an A, Head eraſed 
Sable; borne by the name of HackwtLL.— 
The aſs, which is the lively emblem of pa- 
tience, 1s not without ſome good qualities, for 
he ſeems to know his maſter, and can reſpect 
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him above all other men, though he has been 
ever ſo ill treated; he has alſo good eyes, a fine 
fmell, and an excellent ear. 

The fourteenth is Gules, three Lions Gambs 
eraſed Argent; for the name of NEwpiGarTE, 
and borne by Sir Roger Newaigate, of Arbury, 
in Warwickſhire, Bart. 

The fifteenth is Argent, three Lions Tails 
ere and eraſed Gules; borne by the name of 
Cokk.— Tails of animals are borne in Coats-of- 
arms, as well as other parts; and eſpecially 
thoſe of lions, who are faid to flap them about 
their back and ſides when they are in anger, as 
alſo to ſweep the ground with them when pur- 
ſued, to wipe out their footſteps, that they may 
not be followed by the track. 

The fixteenth is Azure, a Buck's Head ca- 
boched Argent; for the name of Lecce, and 
borne by the Right Hon. William Legge, Earl 
of DARTMouTH, Viſcount Lewiſham, Se. 
This noble Ear! is deſcended from Signor de 
Legge, an Italian nobleman, who flouriſhed in 
Italy, in the year 1297. What time the family 
came into England is uncertain ; but it appears. 
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they were long ſeated at Legge's-place, near 
Tunbridge; in Kent; and that Thomas, one of 
their anceſtors, was twice Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don; in 1346, and 1353. The grandfather of 
his lordſhip, William, was created Baron of 
Dartmouth, in the county of Kent, December 
2, 1682, by Charles II; and his father, George, 
was raiſed to the dignity of Viſcount Lewiſham 
and Earl of Dartmouth, 2 5, = 15 
by Queen Anne. 

The ſeventeenth is Argent, two Squirrels ſe- 
jant addorſed Gules ; for the name of SamwzLL, 
and borne by Sir Thomas Samwell, of Upton, 
in Northamptonſhire, Bart.—The ſquirrel is a 
| lively and active creature, and is much com- 
mended for its ſagacity. 

The eighteenth is Gules, a Goat paſſant Ar- 
gent; borne by the name of BAKER. — It is 
hard to gueſs at the motive which induced the 
firſt bearers of this animal to take it for their 
Arms; for all the good that can be ſaid of 
goats is, that, in ſome places, they are uſeful, 
and are more eaſily tamed, and brought to live 


more familiar among mankind than ſheep. 
M 2 
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The nineteenth is Sable, a' Stag ſlanding at 
gaze Argent, attired* and unguled Or ; borne 
by the name of Jones, of Monmouthſhire.— 
The ſtag, whoſe gait and aſpect is very ſtately, 
is endued with two excellent qualities above 
others; namely, quickneſs of hearing, and 
ſwiftneſs of foot, by which it may ſerve to re- 
preſent quickneſs in execution. 

The twentieth is Azure, three Holy Lambs 
Or; borne by the name of Row. The lamb 
is well known to be a mild, gentle animal, and 
may very properly be taken for the ſymbol of 
lenity and tenderneſs of nature. 


E X AMPLES 


or BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, &c. BORN E IN COATS- 
| or-ARMS: 


See Plate XVII. 


THE firſt is Ermine, an Eagle diſplayed 
Gules; borne by the name of BepiNGFELD, 
The ſtag being by nature timorous, is ſuppoſed to wear its 


lofty antlers, not as weapons but ornaments; therefore, in He⸗ 
raldry, this animal is ſaid to be atcircd, 
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and is the paternal Coat-of-arms of Sir Richard 
Beding feld, of Oxburgh, in Oxfordſhire, Bart. 
Ehe eagle was by the ancients dedicated to 
Fupiter, on account of its generoſity, ſtrength, 
and courage, above all other fowls ; for which 
reaſon it is conſidered as the moſt noble bearing 
of birds. c When there are ſeveral in a Coat- 
of-arms, they are called Eaglets, as in this ex- 
ample; Ermine, on a PFeſs Vert, three Eaglets 
diſplayed, points of their wings pendent, Or ; 
borne by the name of WINN, and is the pater- 
nal Coat-of-arms of Sir Rowland Winn, of Noſ- 
tell-abbey, in Yorkſhire, Bart. 

The ſecond is Gules, à Swan cloſe proper 
borne by the name of LREICOHAM.— This bird, 
the largeſt and handſomeſt of all webfooted 
fowls, is remarkable for never uſing his ſtrength 
to prey on, or tyranniſe over any other, but 
only to be revenged of ſuch as firſt offer him 
violence. He was, by the ancients, dedicated 
to Venus, and is a very honorable bearing. 

The third is Argent, a Stork Sable, membered 
Gules; borne by the name of STARKEY.— 
Storks are very uſeful birds, for they deſtroy a 
vaſt number of ſerpents, caterpillars, and all 
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kinds of vermin ; and they were ſo much ef. 
teemed by the ancients, that they paid them 
divine honours. 

The fourth is Gules, 4 Pelican in her neſt, 
with WINgs elevated, feeding her young ones Or, 
vulned proper; borne by the name of CARNE. 
— The pelican repreſented in the fore-men- 
tioned poſition, expreſſes paternal love; or the 
tender concern of a ſuperior, who ſacrifices 
bimſelf for his inferiors. 

The fifth is Argent, three Peacocks in ahi 
pride proper; borne by the name of Pawns ; 
a name derived from the French word paon, 
which ſignifies in Engliſh a peacock. — This bird 
is diſtinguiſhed from all other birds by its beau- 
tifal head and tail. It was formerly dedicated 
to Juno, as being the goddeſs of riches, which 
attract our hearts, as the peacock does our eyes. 
It may ſerve to repreſent ſublimity, 1 88 and 
grandeur. 

The ſixth is Sable, a Goſhawk Argent, perch- 
ing upon a Stock fixed in Baſe of the ſecond, 
armed, jefſed, and belled Or ; borne by the name 
of WeELE.—Next to the eagle, the goſhawk 
is accounted the chief bird of prey; and this 
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charge may repreſent, ſays J. Guillim, that the 
bearer was ready and ſerviceable for high affairs, 
though he lived at reſt, and not employed, 

The feventh is Argent, an Ow! Gules; borne 
by the name of HRRWART. This bird is fre- 
quently borne in Coats-of-arms *, though it is 
generally looked upon as a bird of ill preſage, 
but for what reaſon is very hard to ſay. The 
Heathens dedicated the owl to Minerva, and 
the Athenians took it for their enſign, either 
becauſe that goddeſs was their protectreſs, or 
becauſe there were many ſuch birds in that 
province. It is ſuppoſed to be the emblem of 
prudence and wiſdom. | 

The eighth is Argent, three Cocks Gules, 
creſted and jowlopbed Sable, a Creſcent upon a 
Creſcent for difference; for the name of Co- 
KAYNE, and borne by the Right Hon. Charles 
Cokayne, Viſcount and Baron CULLEN, of Do- 
negal in Ireland. Of this ancient family was 
Andreas Cokayne, of Aſhburne, in the county 


*The paternal Arms of Sir Charles Bux Tow, Bart. are Sable, 
n 4 Chevron a Creſcent, betaveen three Owls Argent crowned Or. 
'Thoſe of Sir Themas HeweT, Bart. are Gules, a Chevron engroiled, 
between three Owls Argent. Thoſe of Sir 7 STerNEY, Bart. 
are Gules, a Feſs checky Or and Azure, between three Owls Argent, 
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of Derby, who lived in the reign of Henry II. 
Charles, ſon to Sir William Cotayne, Lord 
Mayor of London, 1619, was the firſt of his 
lordſhip's anceſtors, who was advanced to the 
peerage, Augult 11, 1642, by Charles I. 

The ninth is Sable, a Dolphin naiant em- 


bowed Or, vorant a Fiſh iſſuant proper; for the 


name of SyMoNs, and borne by Sir Richard 
Symons, of Mund, in Herefordſhire, Bart.— 
The dolphin is reckoned the king of fiſhes, as 
the lion is of beaſts ; and many fabulous ſtories 


are told of him for truths, and publiſhed even 


by grave authors, which I paſs by, to take no- 
tice that the greateſt honour done him is, his 
being borne by the eldeſt ſon of the French 
Monarch, whoſe name is Dauphin, and is the 
next heir to the crown ; no other ſubject in 
that kingdom being permitted to bear it. In 


England, where that rule cannot take place, 


there are ſeveral families that have dolphins in 
their Coat- Of- arms. Some authors ſuppoſe it 
to be the emblem of friendſhip and prudence; 
becauſe, according to naturaliſts, when it ap- 
prehends a ſtorm coming, it riſes above the 
water and ſwims toward the ſhore. 
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The tenth is Argent, three Whales Heads 
erect and eraſed Sable; borne by the name of 


'WHALLEY. The relation of the bearer's name 


to that of this fiſh, has, I ſuppoſe, been the 


reaſon for appropriating to this _— ſuch a 
_ Coat-of-arms. 


The eleventh is Gules, three Eſeallep Helle 


Argent ; for the name of KR PEL, and borne 
by the Right Hon. William Charles Keppel, 
Earl of ALBEMARLE, Viſcount Bury, Se. 
This preſent Earl is deſcended from Arnold 
Foot, Van Keppel, a nobleman of the province 
of Guelderland, in Holland, who came over 
into England, with William Prince of Orange, 
in 1688, to whom he was then a page of ho- 
nour, and afterward maſter of the robes, and 
was by him created a peer of England, by the 
titles of Earl of Albemarle, Sc. February 10, 
1696. 

The twelfth is Azure, three Trouts fretty 
in triangle Argent *; borne by the name of 
TROUTBECK.—Trouts generally delight in cool 


If the fins of fiſhes be of a different Tincture from their 
bodies; they are then ſaid to be fired of ſuch a co our, naming it; 
when their eyes are ſparkling, they are termed allums ; and when 
their mouths are opened, pam. 
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ſtreams, and ſeem to take ſuch a pleaſure in 
ſwimming againſt the courſe of the water, 
ſtriving to gain, as it were, the ſpring-head of 
brooks and rivulets, let their deſcent be ever 
ſo rapid, that they may be taken for the em- 
blem of courage and intrepidity. 

The thirteenth is Vert, a Graſhopper in Fe 
paſſant Or. Among the Athenians, graſhop- 
pers were ſo much eſteemed, that they wore 
golden ones in their hair, as a ſpecial note of 
nobility. Solomon reckons it for one of the 
four ſmall things on earth, that are full of wil- 
dom; but, according to the fable, the : ant 
thinks it otherwiſe. 

The fourteenth is Azure, 4 Bees volant 
en- arrière Argent; borne by the name of BVE. 
— Bees, the molt wonderful and profitable in- 
ſects yet known, have been treated of by natu- 
raliſts in different ages: they may ſerve, in 
Heraldry, to repreſent induſtry. 

The fifteenth is Vert, a Tortoiſe paſſant Ar- 
gent; borne by the name of Gawpy. The 
tortoiſe is an amphibious creature much eſteem- 


ed for the beauty of its ſhell. 
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The fixteenth is Gules, a Serpent nowed * 
Or; borne by the name of NATHILEVY. Ser- 
pents, adders, and ſnakes, often occur in Coat- 
of-arms, and are faid to repreſent many things, 
according to the opinion of the ancients ; but 
the nobleſt I recolle&, as a Charge, is that of 
the armorial Enſign for the duchy of Milan; 
namely, Argent, a Serpent erect, vairy Or and 
Azure, crowned of the third, vorant an Infant 
iſuing Gules. The occaſion of this bearing is 
recorded to have been as follows: Ot bo, firſt 
Viſcount of Milan, going to the Holy-land 


with Godfrey of Bouillon, defeated and flew in 


a ſingle combat the giant Volux, a man of ex- 
traordinary ſtature and ſtrength, who had chal- 
lenged the braveſt of the Chriſtian army. The 
Viſcount having killed him, took away his ar- 
mour, and helmet, the Creſt whereof was 4 
Serpent feallbwing an Infant, worn by him, as 
it may be ſuppoſed, to ſtrike a terror into thoſe 
that ſhould be ſo bold as to engage him. 


* Beſide this denomination, ſerpents, adders, and ſnakes are 


alſo ſaid to be gliding, when repreſented as moving forward; and 


when they are borne with their bodies at length parallel to the 
ſides, or perpendicular to the baſe, of the eſcutcheon, they are 
blazoned ere, or in Pale. 
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=. | 
The ſeventeenth is Ermine, a Roſe Gules *, 


barbed and ſeeded proper ; for the name of Bos- 


CAWEN, and borne by the Right Hon. George 


Evelyn Boſcawen, Viſcount FALMOUTH, Cc. 


This noble Lord is deſcended from Richard 
Baſcawen, of the town of Boſcawen-Roſe, in 
the county of Cornwall, who flouriſhed in the 
reign of Henry VI. Hugh, father of the late 
Viſcount, and the firſt peer of this ancient fa- 


mily, was created Baron of Boſcawen- Roſe, and 


Viſcount Falmouth, in the county of Cornwall, 
on the 24d of June, 1720, by George I. 


The eighteenth is Azure, three Laurel | 


Leaves ere Or; for the name of Levzson, 


and borne quarterly, 2d and zd, by the Moſt 


Noble Granville Leveſon Gower, Marquis of 
STAFFORD, Ear] Gower, &c. The creations 


of this nobleman's tities are, Lord Gower of 


Stittenham, in Yorkſhire, March ©, 17903; 
Viſcount Trentham, in Staffordſhire, and Earl 


Here I do blazon this Roſe Gules, i. e. Red, becauſe the word 
proper would not be ſufficiently characteriſtic of its colour, for there 
are white, crimſon, and yellow Roſes as well as red; therefore this 
diſtinct ion is to be expreſſed, according to the IXth Law or Rule 
of Heraldry. Some Engliſh biazoners call this Charge a Rye of 
Lancafier. | 73 


hs. — 3 | — ol 
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Gower, July 8, 1746; and Marquis of Staf- 


ford, February 28, 1786. His lordſhip was 
inſtalled a Knight of the order of the Garter, 
on the 25th of July 1771. 


T he nineteenth is Azure, three Garbes Or ; 


borne by the name of ERSEKIN R. Theſe I ſup- 
poſe to be ſheaves of wheat, but though it were 
barley, rye, or any other corn, it 1s ſufficient, 
in blazoning, to call them Garbes, and tell the 
Tincture they are of. | 

The twentieth is Gules, three Nurei uſes, 
pierced Argent; for the name of LAMRHART, 
and borne by the Right Hon. Richard Lam- 
bart, Earl of Cavan, Viſcount Kilcourſy, Sc. 
in Ireland. Of this ancient family, which is 
of French extraction, was Sir Oliver, who, in 
the reign of Queen Eliſabeth, attending the Earl 
of Eſſex to Spain, was there knighted by him, 
and afterward returning with that Earl into Ire- 
land, was, for his ſingular ſervice in the North, 
againſt O'Neal, Earl of Tyrone, made Camp- 
maſter-general, and Preſident of Connaught; 
and February 17, 1618, was created Lord 
Lambart and Baron of Cavan, by King James I; 
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and his ſon Charles was advanced to the digni- 


ties of Viſcount and Earl, March 30, 1647. 


The poſition and diſpoſition of the Charges, 
in the laſt four examples are not deſcribed, be- 
cauſe they are ſufficiently underſtood; but 
when Flowers, or other Charges, are placed in 
Chief, in Pale, in Feſs, &c. they are to be 
diſtinctly expreſſed, as in the following exam- 
ple; Sable, three Lilies ſlipped, in Peſs, ſeeded, 
and leaved proper; a Chief party per Pale Azure 
and Gules; on the firſt, a Fleur-de-lis of France; 


eon the ſecond, a Lion of England: which diſ- 
plays the armorial Enſign of the Royal College 


of ETon, in Buckinghamſhire, near Windſor, 


which was founded by King Henry VI, in the 


year 1440. | 

You are to obſerve, that trees, plants, and 
flowers, are ſometimes ſaid to be trunked, era- 
dicated, fructed, raguled, ſlipped, leaved, ſeeded, 
&c. according as they are repreſented in Coats- 
of-arms, which terms are explained in the Dic- 
tionary annexed to this Treatiſe. 
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ARTHFCHL © Ib 


or ARTIFICIAL FIGURES BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS. 


AFTER the various productions of Nature, 


Artificial Figures, the object of arts and me- 
chanics, claim the next rank: in the treating 
of which, I will, in order to adhere to the ſame 
conciſe and orderly method hitherto purſued, 
diſtribute them into the following claſſes: 

Warlike Inflruments, and Military Implements, 
as Swords, Daggers, Arrows, Battering-rams, 
Lances, Spears, Pheons, Poleaxes, Portculliſ- 
ſes, Morions, Helmets, Gauntlets, Clarions, 
Tc. 

Ornaments uſed in royal and religious cere- 
monies, as Crowns, Coronets, Mitres, Wreaths, 
Crofiers, &c. | 

Architecture, as Towers, Caſtles, Bridges, 
Arches, Pillars, Columns, Plummets, Levels, 
Battlements, Churches, &c. 

Navigation, as Ships, Anchors, Rudders, 
Pendants, Sails, Oars, Maſts, Flags, Gallies, 
Lighters, Ge. 
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176 ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. 
All theſe Bearings have different epithets, 
ſerving either to expreſs their poſition *, diſpo- 


fition, or make; as, Swords are ſaid to be exec, 


 pomeled, hilted, &c. Arrows, armed, feathered, 


&c. Towers, covered, embattled, &c. and fo 
on of all others, as will appear in the ſequel, 


EXAMPLES 
OF ARTIFICIAL FIGURES BORNE IN COATS OF-ARMS:; 
See Plate XVIII. 


| TH E firſt is Sable, three Swords in Pile, 
their points toward the Baſe Argent, pomeled and 
bilted Or, a Creſcent for difference; for the name 


of PowWLET, and borne by his Grace Harry 


Powlet, Duke of BoLl TON, Marquis of Win- 
cheſter, Premier Marquis of England, Cc. 
This noble Duke is deſcended from Hercules, 
Lord of Tournon in Picardy, who came over 


to England with Geofry Plantagenet, Earl of 


Anjou, third fon of King Henry II, and among 


* There are many inſtances in Heraldry of theſe and the like 
artificial figures being borne in Chief, in Pale, in Feſs, &c, 
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other lands had the lordſhip of Poulett or Pow- 
let, in Somerſetſhire, conferred on him. Wil 
fam Powlet, the ſecond ſon of Sir John Powler, 
Knt. as mentioned hereafter, and the firſt peer 
of this ancient family, was treaſurer of the 
houſhold to King. Henry VIII, and by him 
created Baron St. John of Baſing, in the county 
of Southampton, March 9, 1538; and raiſed 


afterward to the titles of Earl of Wiltſhire, Ja- 


nuary 19, 1549; and Marquis of Wincheſter, 
October 12, 1551, by Edward VI. The title 
of Duke of Bolton, in Yorkſhire, was con- 
ferred on one of his deſcendants, Charles, the 
ſixth Marquis of Wincheſter, April 8, 1689, 
the Iſt of William and Mary. The ſame Coat- 
of-arms, without the Creſcent, is alſo borne 
by the Right Hon. Jobn Poulett, Earl Pou- 


LETT, Viſcount Hinton, &c. Though the 


family names, of the above noblemen, are dif- 
ferently written, yet they both have the ſame 
origin; their anceſtor, Sir John Porolet, Kant. 
who died in the reign of King Richard II, ha- 
ving two ſons, Thomas and William: from his 
eldeſt fon Thomas, is deſcended the preſent Earl, 
whoſe titles are, Baron Poulett, of Hinton St. 
| N 
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George, June 23, 1627 ; Viſcount Hinton and 
Earl Poulett, December 24, 1706. 

Tbe ſecond is Argent, three Battering- rams 
harwiſe proper, headed Azure, and hooped Or, 
en Anuutet for difference; for the name of Brr- 
TIE, and borne by the Right Hon. Willoughby 
Bertie, Earl of ABIN DON, Baron Norreys, 
Sc. The firſt of the family of Bertie, that 
was raiſed to the dignity of Earl of Abingdon, 
was James Bertie, to whom the barony of Nor- 
reys of Rycote, in Oxfordſhire, deſcended by 
Heirſhip; being created Earl of Abingdon in 
the county of Berks, November 30, 1682, by 
Charles II. 

The third is Sable, three Spears Heads ere 
Argent, imbrued Gules, on a Chief Or, as many 
Poleaxes Azure; for the name of KIx , and 
borne by the Right Hon. Peter King, Lord 
Kine, &c. Peter King, the firſt peer of this 
ancient family, and grandfather of the preſent 
Lord, was choſen recorder of the city of Lon- 
don, July 27, 1708, and on the 12th of Sep- 
tember following had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred on him. He was conſtituted 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas in the 
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firſt year of King George I, 1714; on the ʒth 
of April following was ſworn of his Majeſty's 
Moſt Honorable Privy Council: and on May 
27, 1723, was made Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, and created a peer of this king= 
dom by the title of Lord King, Baron of Ock- 
bam. . 
The fourth is Azure, three Arrows armed 
and feathered, with their points toward the Baſe, 
Or; for the name of ArcueR. The fame 
Charge, but of a different Tincture, that is, 
Gules, three Arrows, with their points toward 
the Baſe, feathered and armed Argent, is borne 
for the name of HALESs; and is the paternal 
Coat-of-arms of Sir Edward HaLrs, Bart. 
The fifth is Gules, two Helmets in Chief pro- 
per, garniſhed Or, in Baſe a Garbe of the third; 
for the name of CHoLMONDELEY, and borne 
by the Right Hon. George James Cholmondeley, 
Earl of CHoLMONDELEY, Viſcount Malpas, &c. 
The creations of this nobleman's titles are, Ba- 
_ ronet, May 22, 1611; Viſcount Cholmonde- 
ley, of Kells, in Ireland, March 29, 16613 
Baron Cholmondeley of Wich-Malbank, alias 
Namptwich, in the county of Cheſter, April 
| N 2 
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10, 1689 ; Viſcount Malpas and Earl of Chot- 


mondeley, in the ſame county, December 29, 
1706. | 
The Gxth is Argent, a Ship with its ſails 


Furled Sable. This is the armorial Enſign of 


the earldom of ARRAN, and is borne quarterly, 
2d and 3d, by the Moſt Noble John James 
Hamilton, Marquis of ABERCORN, Viſcount 
Hamilton *, Earl of Abercorn in Scotland, &c. 
The deſcent of this nobleman's family is from 
that of the Duke of Hamilton: for James, the 
fourth Earl of Hamilton, and ſecond Earl of Ar- 
ran, marrying Lady Margaret Douglas, daugh- 
ter of James, the third Earl of Morton, by her 
had four ſons, James, John, Claud, and David; 
whereof Claud, from whom his lordſhip derives 
his pedigree, was, in conſideration of his merit 


* The firſt and fourth Quarters of this nobleman's paternal 


Coat- of- arms is, Gules, three Cinguefoils pierced Ermine, for the 


name of HamitTon ; which Coat is alſo borne quarterly, 1 and 


4th, in the firſt grand Quarter of his Grace Douglas Hamilton, 
Duke of HaulLrox, in Scotland, CaarTEL-HERAULT, in 


f France, and BAA box, in England, Sc. the zd and zd, of the ſaid 


grand Quarter, of his Grace's paternal Coat-of- arms, being the 
fame as the above, Argent, Ship &c. borne for the foreſaid carl- 
dom of Arran, in the coun:y of Bute, in Scotland, granted to 
James, the third Lord Hamilton, by King James IV, of a. 
who created him Earl thereof, Auguſt 10, 1503. 
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and loyalty to Mary Queen of Scots, created by 
James VI of Scotland, Lord Paiſley in 1591, 
Baron of Abercorn in 1604, and Earl of the 
fame place, Baron of Hamilton, Sc. July 10, 
1600. 

The ſeventh is Gules, three Clarions Or; for 
the name of GRANVILLE, and borne quarterly, 
2d and zd, in the firſt and fourth grand Quar- 
ters of the paternal Coat-of-arms of the Right 
Hon. Henry Frederic Carteret, Lord CARTE- 
RET, &c. This nobleman's original name was 
Thynne, but being heir to the late Right Hon. 
Robert Carteret, Earl of Granville, he took, 
after this Earl's demiſe, the name, and likewiſe 
the Arms of Carteret, | which are Gules, four 
Fuſils in Feſs Argent, quartered, iſt and 4th, 
with thoſe of Granville, as mentioned before; 
and the title of Baron Carteret, of Hawnes, in 
the county of Bedford, was conferred on him, 
January 29, 1784. 

The eighth is Gules, three Towers * . 


* The difference between a Tower and a Caſſle, in Heraldry, 
is this; the Tower ſtands in or about the middle of the Field, but 
a Caſtle extends from ſide to ſide; ſo that there can be but one 
Caſtle in an Eſcutcheon, but there may be two or three Towers, 
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for the name of FLOWER, and borne quarterly, 
2d and 3d, by the Right Hon. William Flower, 
Viſcount As4BROOK, Baron of Caſtle Durrow, 
Sc. in Ireland. William Flower, great grand- 


father to this preſent Lord, was advanced to 


the peerage by King George II, and created Ba- 


ron of Caſtle Durrow, in the county of Kil- 


kenny, October 27, 1733, and his ſon, Henry, 
was raiſed to the dignity of Viſcount Aſhbrook, 
of Aſhbrook, in Ireland, on September 40, 
1751, the 25th of George II. 

The ninth is Ges, Two Keys in . Be- 
teen four Croſi-croſlets fitchy Or; the armorial | 
Enſign of the biſhopric of PrTERBOROUGH.— 
This biſhopric derives its appellation from Sf, 
Peter, to whom the cathedral church was de- 
dicated, in the year 633: it contains the county 
of Northampton, in which Peterborough ſtands, 
and the county of Rutland; and in them both 


there are 293 pariſhes, whereof 91 are impro- 


priated: it has but one HON that of 


Northampton. | 


The tenth is Salle, two Croſiers in Saltier Or 
and Argent, on a Chief Azure, three Mitres 
with Labels of the ſecond; the armorial Enſign 
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of the biſhopric of LAN DAT T. This dioceſe 
comprehends the greateſt part of Glamorgan- 
ſhire and Monmouthſhire, wherein are 177 
pariſhes, and 98 of them are impropriations: 
it has but one archdeaconry, that of Landaff. 

The eleventh is Gules, a Sword in Pale, the 
point toward the Chief, blade and hilt proper, 
ſurmounted with two Keys Or; the armorial En- 
fgn of the biſhopric of ExxTER.— This dio- 
ceſe contains the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, wherein there are 604 pariſh church- 
es, whereof 239 are impropriated ; it is divided 
into four archdeaconries, Cornwall, Exeter, 
Barnſtable, and Totneſs. | : 

The twelfth is Azure, two Keys in Saltier 
Or; the armorial Enſign of the biſhopric of 
GroucesTER.—This dioceſe contains only 
Glouceſterſhire, wherein are 267 pariſhes, of 
which 125 are impropriations ; and one arch- 
deaconry, that of Glouceſter. 

The thirteenth is Gules, tawo Keys in Saltier 
Argent, in Chief a Crown royal Or ; the armo- 
rial Enſign of the archbiſhopric of YoRK.— 
This archiepiſcopal ſee comprehends only the 
biſhopric of Carliſle, Cheſter, and Durham, 

8 
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And the dioceſe contains about three parts in 
four of Yorkſhire, all Nottinghamſhire, and 
Hexham peculiar juriſdiction, divided into 581 
pariſhes, whereof 336 are impropriations; and 
it has four archdeaconries, namely, of Vork, 
Eaſt Riding, Cleveland, and Nottingham. 
The fourteenth is Gules, two Swords in Sal- 
tier, the points toward the Chief, Argent, pomel- 
ed and hilted Or; the armo ial Enfign of the 
biſhopric of Lonpown.—This dioceſe contains 
the counties of Middleſex and Eſſex, and part 
of Hertfordſhire, in which there are about 622 
pariſhes, whereof 189 are impropriated; and in 
it are alſo five archdeaconries, London, Midale- 
ſex, Eſſex, Colcheſter, and St. Albans. 
The fifteenth is Sable, a Key in Bend ſur- 
mounted by a Crofier in Bend-/iniſter, both Or; 
the armorial Enſign of the biſhopric of ST. 
As ApH.— This dioceſe contains no one whole 
county ; but part of Denbigh, Flint, Montgo- 
mery, and Merioneth ſhires, and ſome towns 
in Shropſhire, wherein are to the number of 
121 pariſhes, moſt of which are in the imme- 
diate patronage of the biſhop; and it has but 
one archdeaconry, that of St. Afaph, which is 
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united to the biſhopric, for the better ſupport 
of it. 
The ſixteenth is Gules, fawo Keys addorſed in 
Bend, the uppermoſt Argent, the other Or, a 
Sword interpoſed between them in Bend-ſinifter of 
the ſecond, pomeled and hilted of the third; the 
armorial Enſign of the biſhopric of Wincuss- 
TER. — This dioceſe contains the counties of 
Surry and Southampton, with the iſle of Wight; 
and likewiſe, the iſles of Jerſey, Guernſey, 
Sark, and Alderney, which once belonged to 
the biſhopric of Coutances in Normandy, but 
were added to this, in Queen Eliſabeth's reign : 
the two counties, with the iſle of Wight, con- 
tain 302 pariſhes, of which 131 are impropria- 
tions; the iſle of Jerſey, 121; and Guernſey, 
with the other two, as many more : there are 
in it two archdeaconries, Wincheſter and Surry. 
The Biſhops of this ſee are Prelates of the 
moſt noble order of St. George, called the Gar- 
ter; which office was veſted in them, by King 
Edward III, at the firſt foundation of that 
order. 

The ſeventeenth is Gules, three Mitres with 
ſpbeir Pendants Or; the armorial Enſign of the 
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biſhopric of CursTER.—This biſhopric was 
anciently part of the dioceſe of Lichfield, one 
of whoſe Biſhops, removing his {ee thither, in 


the year 1075, occaſioned his ſucceſſors being 


frequently called Biſhops. of Cheſter. . But it 
was not erected into a diſtia& biſhopric, till 
the year 1541, by King Hemy VIik It con- 
tains the entire counties of Chetter and; Lancaſ- 
ter; wherein there are 256. pariſhes,” of which 
101 are impropriations; it is divided. into two 
archdeaconries, Cheſter and Richmond. 
The eighteenth is Sable, three ducal Caoronets 
paleuiſe Or; the armorial Enſign of the bi- 
ſhopric of BRISTOI.— This biſhopric was 
founded by King Henry VIII, and taken out of 
the dioceſes of Saliſbury, Wells, and Worceſ- 
ter, It contains the city of Briſtol, and the 


county of Dorſet ; in which there are 236 pa- 


riſhes, Whereof 64 are impropriations: it has 
only one archdeaconry, that of Dorſet. 

- The nineteenth is Gulet, three ducal Coro- 
nets: Or; the armorial Enſign of the biſhopric 
of ELY.—This biſhopric was taken from that 
ef Lincolo, by King Henry I, in 1109. It 
eontains all Cambridgeſhire, and the iſle of Ely. 


FLY 
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excepting Ifelham, which belongs to the ſee 
of Rocheſter, and fifteen other pariſhes, that 
are in the dioceſe of Norwich; but it has one 
pariſh Emneth, in Norfolk. The whole num- 
ber of pariſhes, within the dioceſe of Ely, are 
reckoned to be 141, of which 75 are impro- 
priations: it has only one archdeaconry, that 
of Ely. | e 

The twentieth is Azure, three Mitres with 
their Pendants Or; the armorial Enſign of the 
biſhopric of NoRwWICH.— This dioceſe contains 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, wherein 
are 1121 pariſhes, of which 385 are impropria- 
tions: it is divided into four archdeaconries, 
Norwich, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Sudbury. 

I will conclude this article by a remark on 
the Dagger or Sword, borne in the armorial 
Enfign of the City of LoN DON, which is thus 
blazoned ; Argent, a Cros Cules, in the firſt 
Quarter, a Dagger of the ſecond, &c. This 
dagger, according to the opinion generally re- 
ceived, had its origin from the following anec- 
dote : In the fourth year of King Richard II, 
there was an inſurrection, in the county of 
Kent, concerted with a deſign to ſhake off the 

— Þ 
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vaſſalage, which the common people, at that 
time, laid under to their lords; and the leader 
of this ſeditious commotion was Wat Tyler, a 
poor labourer, ſo called from his trade. This 


man's infatuation was ſuch, that he even ven- 


tured to enter the metropolis with his rebellious 
party ; where he was met by the King, accom- 
panied by William Walworth, the Lord Mayor 
of London in that year, who not being able to 
bear the traitor's inſolence, had the courage to 
vindicate the violated majeſty of his Prince, by 
ſtabbing, with his dagger or ſword, the daring 
villain at the head of 200,000 armed and en- 
raged rabble, when all the nobility preſent, men 
bred to arms, were trembling for fear: in this 
he was ſeconded by the reſolution of the King 
himſelf, who by his preſence of mind and 
voice daunted the miſcreants, on whom the au- 
thority of his proclamations, and repeated offers 
of pardon could make no impreſſion before. 
For this loyal and brave action, the Lord Mayor 
was knighted, and his dagger added to the city 
Arms. But, though this Bearing never could 
be aſſumed on a nobler inſtance, it has, how- 
ever, 2 more ancient origin, as the following 


3 —_ lam? 
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account will make evident. There is near 


Staines, in Middleſex, on the banks of the 
Thames, a little below, and on the oppolite 
more to, the famous Runny-Mead, a pedeſtal 
on which was fixed, in the year 1781, a ſtone 
that bears the appearance of antiquity, and is 
the boundary of the juriſdiction of the city of 


London, as the inſcription on the weſtern fide. 


of it indicates: on the eaſtern fide, and under 
the relics of this monument, whereon may {till 
be ſeen the city Arms, as they now ſtand, are 
the following words: The ancient Stone, above 
this inſcription, is raiſed upon this Pedeſtal exattly 
over the Spot where it formerly fiood, inſcribed 
GOD PRESERVES fh City of London, A. D. 
1285, Now the year 1285 was long before 
Richard II, who came not to the throne till the 
21ſt of June 1377; therefore the dagger could 
not have been derived from the above anec- 
dote. 

The moſt probable reaſon ſeems to be, that 
the ſaid dagger or ſword was originally a part 
of the armorial Enſign itſelf, as a mark of the 
magiſtrates of the city of London anciently poſ- 
ſeſſing the Jus Gladii, or what the French ju- 
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riſprudence terms Le Droit du Glaive, i. e. the 
Right of holding and executing Juſtice, within 
their juriſdiction, in the nature of a county pa- 
latinate. 8 


ARTICLE IM 
or CHIMERICAL FIGURES BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS. 


THE laſt, and the oddeſt kind of Bearings 
in Coats-of-arms, is comprehended under the 
name of Chimerical Figures, that is to fay, 
ſuch as have no real exiſtence, but are either 
mere fabulous inventions, or the reſult of fancy 
and caprice. Theſe Charges, Grifins, Mart- 
lets, and Unicorns excepted, are ſo uncommon 
in Engliſh Coats-of-arms, that I have been 
obliged, in order to make up the ſame number 
of examples hitherto contained in each collec- 
tion, to introduce, in this laſt claſs, ſeveral fo- 
reign Bearings; which, however, as they are 
conformed' to the laws of Engliſh Heraldry, 
will alſo contribute both to entertain and in- 
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ſtruct the Reader. Thoſe, moſt in uſe, are of 
theſe ſorts following *: 


Angels, Mermaids, 

Cherubim, Tentaurs, | 
Martlets, | Satyrs, 

Alerions, Wyverns, 

Grifins, Huarpies, 5 
Unicorns, Cockatrices, 

Dragons, ' Phenixes. 

Theſe, like the foregoing Charges, are ſub- » 


ject to various poſitions and diſpoſitions, which, 
from the principles already laid down, will be 
plainly underſtood. _ 


* To the following —_ might be added that of the Montegre, 
an imaginary creature, ſuppoſed to have the body of a Tiger with a 
Satyr's head and horns; as allo the Opinicus, a fantaſtical figure, re- 
preſented as having the body and fore legs of a Lion, the head and 
neck of an Eagle, the wings of a Griffin, and the rail cf a Camel. 
The Company of Barber-ſurgeons, have aſſumed this inen 
ereature for the Creſt of cheir armorial Enſign. 
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-Þ XAMPLES. 
OF CHIMERICAL FIGURES BORNE IN COATS-OF-ARMS* 


See Plate XIX. 


THE firſt is Gules, an Angel ſtanding erect, 
with his Hands conjoined and elevated upon his 
breaſt, habited in a long robe cloſe girt Argent, 
his Wings diſplayed Or ; borne by the name of 
BRANGOR de Cereviſia, a foreign prelate, who 
aſſiſted at the council of Conſtance, 1412. 
This example is quoted by J. Guillim, Sec. 3. 
Chap. I. 

The ond; is Sable, a Chevron between three 
Cherubim Or; borne by the name of CHALo- 
NER, of Yorkſhire and Cheſhire. | 

The third is Azure, a Feſs dancette between 


three Cherubim Argent; for the name of Avpx. 


Theſe Arms were granted to JoHN Aype, Eſq. 


of Doddington, in Kent; and regiſtered by Sir 
Miliiam Segar, Knt. Garter Principal King of 


Arms. 
The fourth is Gules, a Cherub having three 
pair of Wings, the uppermoſt and lowermaſt coun- 
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ter- croſſed ſaltierwiſe, and the middlemoſt diſplayed 
Argent ; borne by the name of Buocaroco, a 
foreign prelate. This example is copied from 
Meneftrier's Methode du Blaſon, page 120, 
No. viii. . 

The fifth is Azure, a Grifin ſegreant Or, 
armed and langued Gules, between three Creſcents 
Argent ; for the name of BLIGH, and borne by 
the Right Hon. Jobn Bligh, Earl of DAxx- 
LEY, Baron Clifton, &c. of Ireland; and alſo 
Baron CLIFTON, of Leighton Bromſwold in 


England. The firſt of this nobleman's anceſ- 
tors that was raiſed to the peerage was John 


Bligh, the eldeſt ſon of Thomas Bligh, one of 
the privy council to Queen Anne, in which 
honorable poſt he died; and, after his demiſe, 
the aforeſaid ſon was created Baron Clifton of 
Rathmore, September 14, 1721; Viſcount 
Darnley, March 7, 1723 ; and Earl of Darn- 
ley, June 21, 1725. The barony of Clifton 
in England, deſcended to his ſon Edward, in 
right of his mother Catherine, Baroneſs of Clif- 
ton, ſole daughter and heireſs to Edward, Earl 
of Clarendon, who died January 30, 1722. 
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The fixth is Gules, three Martlets Or; borne 
by the name of Maceilr. Various are the 
opinions of blazoners concerning this bird, the 
principal of which are inſerted in the Dictionary 
annexed to this Treatiſe, under the word 
 MaRTLET ; however I ſhall obſerve that Guil- 
im makes no difference between this bird and 
the Alerion, as if he thought them to be the 
ſame bird, though the contrary appears in that 
the Martlet is repreſented by Engliſh heralds 
without feet, but not without beak, as the 
Alerion is; which may alſo be found deſcribed 
in the Dictionary. 

The ſeventh is Azure, three Mullets within a 
double Treſſure flory counter-flory Argent, and in 
the centre a Martlet Or *; for the name of 
MuRRay, and borne by the Right Hon. Alex- 
ander Murray, Lord EL1BANK, Ec. in Scot- 
land. One of this nobleman's anceſtors, Sir 


This I take to have been formerly introduced as a Difference ; 
for the original Coat-of-arms, borne for the name of Murray, is 
only Axure, three Mullets Argent : and the Moſt Noble John Mur 
ray, Duke of Arror, Oc. the Right Hon. David Murray, Ear! 
of MansFIELD, &c. bear the like paternal Arms, awithin a double 


Trefſure flery and counter-flory Or, for the ſame name of Musa, 
but without the Martlet. 
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Gideon Murray, was knighted by King James 
VI, to whom he was Treaſurer-deputy, for his 
faithful diſcharge of that office: and his ſon 
Patric, in reſpe& of his loyalty to Charles I, 
was, on May 16, 1628, made a Baronet ; and, 
in the year 164.3, advanced to the title of Baron 
Elibank. The preſent Lord is the ſixth noble- 
man of this ancient family. 

The eighth is Sable, a Cockatrice diſplayed 
Argent, creſted, membered, and jowlopped Gules. 
This 1s only an imaginary creature, ſuppoſed to 
riſe from a cock's egg. But J. Guillim, in his 
Diſplay of Heraldry, Sect. 3. Chap. XXVI, 
calls it the king of ſerpents, not in reſpect of 
its bigneſs, but of the infection of its peſtife- 
rous and poifonous aſpect. 

The ninth is Gu/es, a Mermaid proper, crined 
and finned Or, Holding in her right hand a Mir- 
ror, and in her left a Comb of the latter ; for the 
name of PRESTWICH, and borne quarterly, 1ſt 
and 4th, in the paternal Coat-of-arms of Sir 
Fobn Preſtwich, of Preſtwich, in Lancaſhire, 
Bart. There may perhaps be ſome reſemblance 
of this creature in the ſea, but as they are re- 
prefented in Coats-of-arms, Devices, &c. they 
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are the fancies of painters, engravers, &c. 


They have been uſed ſometimes for the ſymbol 


of eloquence. 

The tenth is Argent, a Wyvern, bis Wings 
elevated, and his Tail nowed Gules; borne by the 
name of DR axts.—Some ſuppoſe this creature 
to be a kind of ſerpent ; the upper part re- 


ſembling a dragon, and the lower a ſnake: 


others make it a winged ferret, called Uiverra 
in Latin; others a winged viper; though, if 
I might give my opinion, it owes its being, as 
the laſt mentioned, to heralds, &c. and can 
boaſt of no other creation. 

The eleventh is Or, a Dragon paſſant Vert. 
Dragons may be juſtly ſuppoſed to be imaginary 
monſters, notwithſtanding all the ſeveral ſtories 
we have of them; I mean dragons with wings 


and legs, and not ſerpents of an. extraordinary 


magnitude, as I make no doubt but that there 


have been ſuch. 


The twelfth is Gules, a Centaur or Sagittary 
regardant proper. This was the aſſumed Coat- 
of-arms of STEPHEN *, ſurnamed of Bleis, fon 


G. Leigh ſays, that the reaſon which induced this king to 
change his paternal Coat-of-arms for this, was, that on his entec- 
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of Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, 


and of Stephen, Earl of Blois; and on this de- 
ſcent grounding his pretenſion to the crown of 
England, he was proclaimed King, by the 
power of the clergy, on the 1ſt of December, 
1135, and reigned to the 25th. of October 
1 % „ 
The thirteenth is Argent, a Unicorn ſejant 
Sable, unguled, and horned Or; borne by the 
name of HARLINxG. The Unicorn is, by ſome 
authors, ſuppoſed to be a very rare and heauti- 
ful beaſt nearly like a horſe, and many pretend 
to deſcribe him, as if they were ſure of its ex- 
iſtence: but after the moſt diligent inquiries, 
made by travellers in all parts of the known 
world, it is certain there is no ſuch creature to 
be found. No other quadruped has been diſ- 
covered to have a ſingle horn but the Hinoceros, 
and that it is not in the middle of the forehead, 
but on the noſe; however, this has, in all like- 
lihood, given riſe to the fable of the Unicorn. 
There are indeed many horns kept in the cabi- 


ing the realm, the ſun was in the ſign Sagittarius, and that he had 
obtained a great victory by the help of his archers. Accedence of 
Armory, page 43, Lond, edit. 1612. | 
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nets of the curious, that have been ſaid to be 
 Unicorn's horns; but they do not belong to a 
quadrupede, but to a fiſh, that is now diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Sea-Unicorn. 

The fourteenth is Argent, a Dragon s Head 
eraſed Vert, holding in his mouth a ſiniſter Hand 
couped at the wriſt Gules ; borne by the name 

of WILLIAMS . 

The fifteenth is Gules, 3s Unicorns Head; 
couped Or ; for the name of Pars. 
The fixteenth is Argent, a Wyvern volant 
bendwiſe, Sable; for the name of Ravnon. 

The ſeventeenth is Azure, a Lion ſejant gar- 

dant and winged Or, his head incircled with 4 
Glory, holding in his fore-paws an open Book, 
wherein is written, Pax tibi, Marce, e 

* There are no leſs than ſix different Coats- of. a arms, for the 
name of WILLI AMs, inſerted in * Millan's Collection of the Arms 
of the Baronets of England and Nova Scotia, corrected to Septem- 
ber, 1753» and not one of them is like this ; as is evident by the 

blazoning of them: Gironny of eight pieces Ermine and Ermines, a 
Lion rampant Gules; borne by Sir —— WIL LIAus of Llangibby, 
in Monmouthſhire, Bart. Argent, a Chevron betaween three Cocks, 

Gules, on a Chief Sable three Spears Heads embrued proper; borne by 
Sir WILLIAus of Iſlington, in Middleſex, Bart. Gules, a 
Chevron between three Saracens Heads, affrontee and couped at their 
fooulders proper; borne by Sir —— WiLL1ams of Penrkyn, in 


Carnarvonſhire, Bart. And ſo forth, as may be ſeen in the aforg- 
ſaid Collection. | | 7 rt. 
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liſta meus; over the dexter fide of the Book a 
Sword erect, all proper. This is the armorial 
Enſign of the republic of Venice. J. 

The eighteenth is Azure, a Bull ſaillant and 
winged Or; for the name of CapeneT. 

The nineteenth is Argent, a Wyvern with a 


CHIMERICAL FIGURES. 


human face hooded, and winged Vert; born by 


the name of BusERAGHI. 

The twentieth is Azure, a Harpy diſplayed, 
armed, crined, and crowned Or. This is the 
armorial Enſign of. the imperial city of Nu- 
REMBERG, the capital of Franconia in Ger- 
many, 1 | 
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OF THE EXTERNAL ORNAMENTS OF ESCUTCHEONS, 


HE Ornaments that accompany or ſur- 
round Eſcutcheons, were introduced to 
denote the rank, dignity, or office * of the per- 
ſons to whom the Coats-of-arms appertain ; 
which is practiſed both among the laity and 


The office of Earl Marſhal of England is till diſtinguiſhed by 
two Truncheons, or Marſhal Stawes, placed behind the noble Duke 
of Nox fol k's Arms, as being hereditary Earl Marſhal of England. 
This nobleman's paternal Coat-of-arms is Gules, a Bend between fix 
Croſs-croſlets fitchy Argent; ſurmounted on the upper part by an Ineſ- 
eutcheon Or, charged with a Demi lion rampant, pierced through the 
mouth with an Arrow, within a double Treſſure counter-flory Gules ; 
for the name of HowaR D. His Grace the Duke of Ax GYLE's 


Coat- of- arms is alſo accompanied with two honorable badges in 


Saltier, which his anceſtors have borne a long time, as Great 
Maſters of the King's houſehold, and Fufticiaries of Scotland. 
The firſt is a Staff Gules, ſemé of Thiſtles Or, enfigned with a royal 
Crown proper, and thereon the Creſl of Scotland, which is a Lion ſe- 
jant gardant Gules, crowned, having in his dexter paw a Sword pro- 
per, pomeled and hilted Or, and in the finifter, a & ceptre of the laſt : 

the ſecond is a Sword, as that in the Lion's paw. In France and 


Germany it is cuſtomary to decorate the Coats-of-arms of General 


Officers, with implements and trophies of war; and of ſeveral tem- 
porary Dignitaries, with certain figures, devices, or emblems rela- 


tive to their reſpective offices. 
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clergy. Thoſe which are moſt in uſe, at pre- 
ſent, are of ten ſorts; and are denominated as 


follows: 
: Crowns, Chapeau, 
Coronets, Wreath, 
Mitres, Creſt, 
Helmets, Scroll, 
Manthngs, Supporters. 


SECT. I. 


OF CROWNS. 


THE firſt Crowns were only dai 
bands, or fillets; afterward they were compoſed 


of branches of divers trees, and then flowers 


were added to them. 

Among the Greeks, the Crowns given to 
thoſe who carried the prize at the Iſthmian 
games, were of pine; at the Olympic, of lau- 
rel; and at the Nemean, of /mallage, which is 
a ſort of wild parſley. 

The Romans had ten different Crowns to re- 
ward martial exploits, and extraordinary ſervices 
done to the republic, ſuch as: 
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The Mural Crown, which was a circle of 
gold with battlements ; ſee 1 
Fig. 1. It was conferred | 
upon him, who firſt, at an 
aſſault, mounted the walls of 
a beſieged town, and there 


ſet up a ſtandard; and therefore in the ſhape of 


it there was ſome alluſion made to the figure of 
a wall. The creſt over the right Right Hon, 
Lord MoxnTrorT's Coat-of-arms, which is in- 
ſerted in Plate VI, Fig. 9, contains a Crown 
of this kind; On a Wreath Or and Gules, a | 
Demi- lion rampant Sable, iſuing out of a Mural 
Crown Or, holding a Standard Vert, charged 
with a Griffin paſſant Argent ; the Staff" proper, 
beaded Or; which Creſt was conferred in the 
4th year of Henry V, on Fohn Bromley, one of 
his lordſhip's anceſtors, together with the ho- 
nour of knighthood, for his great courage at 
the battle of Le Croby, and for recovering the 
Standard of Guienne, in that memorable en- 
gagement: and I find no leſs than nine Engliſh 
Baronets Coats-of-arms, which alſo have the 
Mural 1 as part of their Creſt *. 


*The ſurnames of theſe Baronets are Auſſen, Cann, Clayton, 
Coo te, Heathcote, Han, Pennyman, Peppereil, M, illiamſon. 
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The Naval or Roſtral Crown, which was 2 
circle of gold with the figures IM 


of crabs or ſhrimps engraved 
on it, and on the top of it 
were put the beaks and ſterns 
of ſhips ; ſee Fig. 2. This 
Crown was given to him who firſt grappled, or 
entered an enemy's ſhip, or had otherwiſe ſig- 
naliſed his valour at ſea. Virgil makes mention 
of this ſort of crown, in his Æneid *; and it is 


recorded by Pliny, Lib. xvi, Chap. 4, that 
Auguſtus conferred this mark of honour on M. 


Agrippa, for defeating the pirate Sextus Pom- 


feius near Sicily, v. c. 718. There are in- 
ſtances of it in modern Coats-of-arms, as may 
be ſeen by the Creſt placed over that of Sir 


William C. Burnaby, of Broughton Hall, in 


Oxfordſhire, Bart. which is, on a Wreath Ar- 
gent and Gules, a Demi-lion rampant gardant Or, 
ſuing out of a Naval Crown, holding in his dex- 
ter Pa W, a Staff 5 with a Rear Admiral s Flag 


proper. 


Tempora navali fulgent roſtrata corona. Lib. 8. V. 684. 
A naval crown that binds his manly brows, DRYDEN. 
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The Vallary or Caſtrenſe Crown was of gold, = 
formed like a circle with pales 3 
or palliſadoes on the top of 
it; ſee Fig. 3. It was con- 
ferred by the General on him 
who firſt entered the enemy's ane 
camp, . or forced their entrenchments. We 
have inſtances of this kind of Crowns in ſeveral 
Creſts ; that of Sir Be/lingham Graham, of Nor- 
ton-conyers, in Yorkſhire, Bart. whoſe pater- 
nal Coat-of-arms may be ſeen in Plate V, Fig. 
13, is one of them; On a Wreath Or and Sa- 
ble, a Crown Vallary of the firſt. 

The Civic Crown was made of oak-boughs, 
as Fig. 4, and beſtowed upon 
ſuch a Roman Citizen, as had 
ſaved the life of one of his 
fellow citizens, either in bat= \ 
tle or at an aſſault. Virgil WW 
calls it civilis quercus x. This 


Crown was ſo highly eſteemed among the . 
mans, that it was conferred upon M. T. Cicero, 


At qui umbrata gerunt civil temporum quercu. 
u. Lib. vi. Ver. 772. 
But they, who crown'd with oaken wreaths appear; &c. 
2 | DRY DENE 
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for having detected Catiline's conſpiracy ; and 
afterward upon Auguſius Ceſar himſelf. The 
creſt of Grice Blakeney, Eſq. is encompaſſed 
with ſuch a Crown. 
The Radiated or Eaſtern Crown, as ſome call 
it, on account of its being 5 
formed like that worn for- 
merly by the Jewiſh Kings, 
was made of gold with rays & 
about it; ſee Fig. 5. It was = — 
beſtowed, by the ancients, on * W 
Princes and Emperors when they were apo- 
thegſed, or ranked among the Gods, either be- 
fore or after their death. 'This Crown, accord- 
ing to F. Yorke, was placed over the Arms of 
the Kings of England, till the time of Edward 
III. It is ſtill uſed, as a Creſt, on the Arms 
of ſome private families ; thoſe, for example, 
borne by the name of WHITFIELD, are orna- 
mented with it. The Celz/tza/ Crown is formed 
like the Radiated, with the addition of a ſtar 
on each ray; and is only uſed upon tomb- ſtones, 


monuments, and the like. 
The other ancient Crowns were all made of 
different forts of graſs, plants, or branches of 
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trees *, nearly after the ſame manner as the 


Civic Crown: and ſuch are ſtill borne, as may 


be ſeen in the Creſt of the Right Hon. Foby 
Bowes Lyon, Earl of STRATHMORE, Lord Gla- 
mis, Sc. and in others: ſee CROWN, in the 
Dictionary which is annexed to this Treatiſe. 
As to Modern Crowns, being ſuch as are re- 
preſented in Plate XX, Fig. 1, 2, and 3, they 
are chiefly uſed as an ornament, which Empe- 
rors, Kings, and independent Princes ſet on 
their heads, in great ſolemnities, both to de- 
note their ſovereign authority, and to render . 


themſelves more awful to their ſubje&s. Theſe 


are alſo the moſt in uſe in Heraldry , and are 
as follows: © . 
The Imperial Crown, which is made of 2 
Circle of gold, adorned with precious Stones 
and Pearls, heightened with Fleurs-de-lis, bor- 
dered and ſeeded with Pearls, raiſed in the form 
of a Cap voided at the top, like a Creſcent. 


* Poets were wont to have their Crowns of Laurel, and hence 
to this day there is in England a Poet Laureat, whoſe honorary ſti- 
pend, however, is better than a ſprig of laurel. 


+ F. Meneſtrier aſſures us, that the practice of crowning Ef- 
cutcheons was firſt uſed on coins, and began in the reign of Charles | 


VII, who came to the throne in the vear 1422. 
d; 122. 
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From the middle of this Cap riſes an arched 
Fillet enriched with Pearls, and ſurmounted of 
a Mound, whereon is a Croſs of Pearls: ſee 
Fig. 1. | 
The Crown of the Kings of Great Britain is 
a Circle of gold, bordered with Ermine, en- 
riched with Pearls and precious Stones, and 
heightened up with four Croſſes pattee, and 
four large Fleurs-de-lis of gold, placed alter- 
nately ; from thoſe Croſſes riſe four arched Dia- 
dems adorned likewiſe with Pearls, Diamonds, 
Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, Fc. which cloſe 
under a Mound *, ſurrounded with a Band or 
Fillet of gold, and ſurmounted of a Croſs like 
thoſe over the circle, though rather larger ; the 
Croſs is moreover embelliſhed with three oval 
Pearls, one of them being fixed on the top, and 
the others at each ſide of it: ſee Fig. 2. Mr. 
Sandford, in his Genealogical Hiſtory, page 
381, remarks, that Edward IV, is the firſt 


* This Mound, in the Crown of State, is one entire flone of a 
ſeagreen colour, known by the name of an Agmarine ; and has 
therefore that appearance, in the Crown ſet over the reyal A- 
chievement, when properly blazoned. 
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King of England, that in his ſeal, or on his 
coin, is crowned with an arched Diadem. 

The Crown of the Kings in France is a Cir- 
cle enamelled, adorned with Diamonds and pre- 
cious Stones of divers kinds, and heightened up 
with eight arched Diadems, rifing from as 
many Fleurs-de-lis, that conjoin at the top 
under a double F leur-de-lis, all of gold : fee 
Fig. 3- 

The Crowns of Spain, W and Poland, 
are all three of the ſame form, and are, among 
others, thus deſcribed by Col. Parſons, in his 
Genealogical Tables of Europe : A ducal Co- 
ronet, heightened up with eight arched Dia- 
dems that ſupport a Mound, enſigned with a 
plain Croſs. Thoſe of Denmark and Sweden 
are both nearly of the ſame form, and conſiſt of 
eight arched Diadems riſing from a Marquis' 
Coronet, that conjoin at the top under a Mound 
enſigned with a Croſs-bottony. 

The crowns of other Chriſtian Sovereigns, are 
a Circlet of gold, adorned with divers precious 
Stones, and heightened up with large Trefoils, 
and cloſed by four, fix, or eight Diadems, ſup- 
porting a Mound, ſurmounted cf a Croſs. 
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The Great Turk bears over his arms a Tur- 
ban, ornamented with Pearls, Diamonds, and 
other precious Stones, heightened up with two 
Coronets, the lowermoſt of which being made 

of a Fillet of gold, ſurmounted of twelve pyra- 

midical Points of the fame, on the top of which 
is a large Pearl; and the uppermoſt conſiſting 
of ten ſimilar Points, over-topped with a Creſ- 
cent of gold: ſee Fig. 4. 

The Pope, or Biſhop of Rome, appropriates 
to himſelf a Tiara, or long Cap of golden cloth, 
from which hang two Pendants embroidered 
and fringed at the ends, ſeme of Crofles of gold. 
This Cap is encloſed by three Marquiſes Coro- 
nets, and has on its top a Mound of gold, 
whereon is a plain Croſs of the fame : ſee Fig. 
5.—lIt is a difficult matter to aſcertain the time 
that theſe haughty and ambitious prelates arro- 
gated to themſelves the three forementioned 
Coronets. A patched up ſucceſſion of theſe 
holy pontiffs engraved and publiſhed a few 
years ago in Engliſh, by order of Clement XIII, 
for the edification of his good ſubjects in Great 
Britain and Ireland, repreſents Marcel/us, who 
was choſen Biſhop of Rome in the year 310, 
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and all his ſucceſſors, adorned with ſuch a Cap : 
but it appears, from very good authority, that 


Boniface VIII, elected to the ſee of Rome in 


1295, who had the boldneſs, or rather impu- 
dence, to declare that Kings were ſubje& to 
him, even in temporals, was the firſt who 
compaſſed his Cap with a Coronet; Benedict 
XII, in 1335, added a ſecond to it; and John 
XXIII, in 1411, over-topped them with a 
third, in order to indicate by theſe aſſumed or- 
naments, that the Pope is, or rather pretends 
to be, the ſovereign Prince, the ſupreme Judge, 
and the ſole Legiſlator among Chriſtians ! 


SE WG © « - Abs 


Or CORONETS. 


THE word Coronet, which is derived from 


the Italian coronetta, implies a little crown, or 


chaplet, which is ſet over the Coats-of-arms of 
Princes, Dukes, Marquiſes, Earls, Viſcounts, 
and Barons, and is likewiſe worn by them at 
2 Coronation, 


0 
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The Coronet of the Prince of Wales, or 
eldeſt ſon of the King of Great Britain, was 
anciently a Circle of gold relevated with four 
Croſſes- pattee, and as many Fleurs- de- lis alter- 
nately ; but ſince the happy reſtoration, it has 
been cloſed with two ſemicircular Arches, con- 
joined at the top, adorned with Pearls and pre- 
cious Stones, and ſurmounted of a Mound with 
a Croſs-pattee thereon ; and within it a Cap of 
crimfon velvet, turned up with Ermine : : fee 
Fig. 7. 
Beſide the aforeſaid Coronet, the Prince of 
Wales has another diſtinguiſhing mark of ho- 
nour, peculiar to himſelf; namely, a Plume of 
three Oſtrich feathers, with the ancient Coro- 
net of a Prince of Wales; and under it, on a 
ſcroll, is this motto, ICH DIE N, which, in 
the German or old Saxon language, ſignifies 
1 ſerve. This device was aſſumed by EDwWwARD 
Prince of Wales, eldeſt fon of King Edward III, 
but commonly called the Black Prince, after 
the famous battle of Crecy „ M1240 where 


* A town of France, in the province of Picardy. As ſome of 
my young readers will perhaps be pleaſed with a curious Anecdote 
relating to the memorable event that cauſed this coronet and motto 
ro be an appendage of the Coat- of. arms of the Prince of Wales, I 


F 
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having, with his own hand, killed John, King 
of Bohemia, who ſerved Philip, the King of 
France, in his wars, and was his ſtipendiary; 
he took from his head ſuch a plume and motto, 
and put it on his on, to perpetuate the vic- 


tory: ſee Fig. 6. 


The Coronet of the preſent Dukes of Yort, 
Clarence, and Glouceſter, and of all the imme- 
diate ſons and brothers of the Kings of Great 
Britain, is a Circle of gold adorned with Pearls 
and precious Stones, bordered with Ermine, 
and heightened with four Fleurs-de-lis, and 
as many Croſles-pattee alternate: ſee Fig. 8.— 
The particular and diſtinguiſhing form of ſuch 


Coronets as are appropriated to Princes of the 


will inſert it as I have found it recorded.— At the famous batile of 
Crecy, which is, by different authors, written Creſcy, Creſſy, and 
Crecie, there appeared a King of Bohemia, who was blind with 
age; and when he heard that victory was hovering over the ſtand— 
ard of Edvard, he at random galloped among the ranks of his 
own legions, begging that the bridle of his horſe might be 1nter- 
laced with that of ſome general officer, Upon this a couple of 
Knights fixed the brave old King between them, interlacing his 
bridle as he had requeſted, and in this ſituation he exchanged two 


or three ſtrokes with the Prince of Walcs, but received a mortal 


wound and expired. The Creſt of this gallant old King was com- 
poſed of three Oftrich Feathers, with the motto I Dien; - and in 
commemoration ot the Prince of Wales aſſumed both, w hich 
have been continued by his ſucceſſors ever ſince. 
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blood royal, is deſcribed and ſettled in a grant 
of Charles II, the 13th of his reign. The Co- 
ronet of the nephews of the blood royal, differs 
from the immediate ſons and brothers, by ha- 
ving the Circle heightened with Croſſes- pat- 
tee and Strawberry leaves, inſtead of Fleurs- 
de-lis. 

The Coronet of the Princeſſes of Great Bri- 
tain, is a Circle of gold, bordered with Ermine, 
and heightened with two Croſles-pattee, four 
Fleurs-de-lis and two Strawberty leaves alter- 
nate; ' whereas a Prince's Coronet has only 
Fleurs-de-lis and Croſſes: ſee Fig. g. 

A Duke's Coronet is a Circle of gold, en- 
riched with precious Stones and Pearls, bor- 
dered with Ermine, and heightened with eight 
large Strawberry leaves: ſee Fig. 10. 

A Marguis Coronet * is a Circle of gold, 
adorned with precious Stones and Pearls, and 
bordered with Ermine, heightened with four 
Strawberry leaves, and as many Pearls on pyra- 


* 'This is to be underſtood of a real Marquis, whoſe title is 
Moſt Noble which I mention, leſt any one ſhould be led into a 
miſtake by not diſtinguiſhing a real Marquis, i. e. by creation, from 
a nominal Marquis, i. e. the eldeſt ſon of a Duke; the latter! is only 
ſtyled Maſt Honorable, 


13 
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midical Points of an equal height and alter | 


nately : ſee Fig. 11. 

An Earl's Coronet is a Circle of gold, en- 
riched with precious Stones and Pearls, border- 
ed with Ermine, and heightened with eight 
pyramidical Points or Rays, on the top of 
which are as many large Pearls; five of theſe 
only are ſeen on paintings, and engravings: 
they are placed alternately with as many Straw- 
berry leaves, but the Rays are much higher 
than the Leaves *: ſee Fig. 12. | 

A Viſcount's Coronet, which was granted by 


King James I T, is a Circle of gold adorned with 


* Mr. Sandford obſerves, in his Genealogical Hiſtory, page 
154, that the figure of 7obn of Eliham, Earl of Cornwall, to whom 
his father, King Edvard II, gave the manor of Harborough, in 
the county of Leiceſter, is adorned upon his monument in the cha- 
pel of St. Edmuad, at Weſtminſter- abbey, with a diadem on his 
head, nearly reſembling a Duke's coronet, at this day, that 1s, 
compoſed of a circle of greater and leſſer leaves or flowers, and 


was the moſt ancient inſtance of an Earl, in his obſervation, that 
has a coronet. But, as he died almoſt two years before any Duke 


was created in England, we may ſuppoſe that the coronets, at leaſt 
of ſome Earls, were formerly of like form to thoſe of * ſee 
alſo Selden's Title of Honour, page 679. 


+ In the 2d of King James I, and the zoth of Auguſt, Robert, 
Lord Cecil of Effiugdon, was created Viſcount CRanzourn, at 
Whitehall, and was the firſt, of that degree, who ever wore a Co- 
ronet. Heylyy's Help to Engliſh Hiſtory, improved by Wright, 
Page $5 * 
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precious Stones, and bordered with Ermine, 
with large Pearls ſet cloſe together on the upper 
rim, without any limited number, which is his 
prerogative above a Baron, whoſe number is 
limited: ſee Fig. 13. 

A Baron's Coronet, which was granted by. 
King Charles II, differs from the preceding Ca- 
ronets, as being but a plain Circle of gold, i. e. 
without any precious Stones upon it ; it is like- 
wiſe bordered with Ermine, and furmounted 
with ſax pretty large Pearls ſet at an equal diſ- 
tance, on the upper rim, four of which only 
are ſeen on paintings, engravings, &c. to ſhow 
he is inferior to the Viſcount : ſee Fig. 14. 

You are to obſerve, that the eldeſt ſons of 
noblemen, above the degree of a Baron, bear 
their fathers Arms and Supporters, which 
ſhould be borne with a. Label, as mentioned 
'before, page 44 ; and thoſe, above the degree 
of a Viſcount, uſe the Coronet appertaining to 
their father's ſecond title: but all the younger 
ſons bear their Arms with proper Differences, 
and uſe neither Coronet or Supporters. 

As the Crown of the King of Great Bridal 
is not quite like that of other potentates, ſo do 

Pg 
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moſt of the Coronets of foreign noblemen differ 


a little from thoſe of the Britiſh nobility : as 
for example, the Coronet of a French Earl is a 
Circle of gold with eighteen Pearls ſet on the 
brim of it; a French Viſcount's Coronet is a 
Circle of gold only enamelled, charged with 
four large Pearls; and a French Baron's, is a 


Circle of gold enamelled, and bound about with 


a double Bracelet of Pearls: and th#ſe Coronets 
are only uſed on French noblemen's Coats-of- 
arms, and not worn on their heads, as the Bri- 


tiſh noblemen and their ladies do at the King "os 


coronation. . 


SECT. n. 
OF MITRES. 


THE Archbiſbops and Biſhops of England 


and Ireland place a Mitre over the armorial En- 


fign of their dignity x. It is a round Cap 


* Before the diſſolution of monaſteries in England, Abbots had 
Mitres to their Arms, as appears by ſeveral monuments ; but, for 


diſtinction ſake, they were placed in profile on the Dexter-ſide, and 


2 PR on the Siniſter-ſide, turned toward the Mitre; to Ggnify 
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pointed and cleft at the top, from which hang 
two Pendants, or Labels, fringed at both ends; 
with this difference, that the Biſhop's Mitre is 
ſurrounded only with a plain Circle of gold, 
like that of a Baron's Coronet, deſcribed before, 
page 215; fee Plate XXIII, Fig. 6; whereas 
the Archbiſhop's iſſues out of a ducal Coronet; ; 
ſee Plate XX, Fig. 15. | 
This Ornament is {till worn by all the Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops of the church of Rome, 
whenever they officiate with ſolemnity; but it 
is never uſed in England, otherwiſe than on 
Coats-of-arms, | | 


S LVF IV; 


OF HELMETS, 


THE Helmet, which was formerly worn as 
a defenſive armour, to cover the head, is now 


they had no ſpiritual juriſdiction out of their reſpective monaſteries. 
A remarkable inſtance of a Mitre being placed as a Creſt on the 
Coats-of-arms of the laity, is to be ſeen on that of the Right Hon. 
Frederic Auguſtus Berkeley, Earl of BexxeLEY, Cc. which is, on 
a Wreath, a Mitre Gules, garniſhed Or, charged with the paternal 
Coat. Farms, namely, Gules, a Chevron between ten Craſſes- fatter 
ff x above and four below ; ; for the name of BERKELEY. 
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placed over a Coat-of-arms as its chief orna- 
ment, and the truę mark of gentility. There 
are ſeveral forts, which are diſtinguiſhed, 1ſt, 
by the matter they are made of; adly, by their 
Form; and, 3dly, by their potion. 
iſt, As to the matter, they are, or rather 
were, made of, the Helmets of Sovereigns were 
of burniſhed gold damaſked ; thoſe of Princes 
and Lords of luer figured with gold ; thoſe of 
Knights of /eel adorned with filver ; and thoſe 
of private Gentlemen of poliſhed feel x. 
 2dly, As to their form ; thoſe of the King, 
the royal family, and noblemen of Great Bri- 
tain are open-faced and grated, and the number 
of bars ſerves to diſtinguiſh the Bearer's quality; 
that is, the Helmet appropriated to Dukes and 
Marquiſes is different from the King's, by ha- 
ving a bar exactly in the middle, and two on 
each ſide; making five bars in all; ſee Plate 
XXI, Fiz. 1; but the King's Helmet has fix 


bars, three on each ſide; ſee . The 


other grated Helmet with four bars, ſee Fig. 2, 
is common to all degrees of peerage under 2 


* This is ſeldom attended to by the Herald-painters, ©, oftthis 
country; but thoſe of other nations obſerve it ſtrictly. 
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Marquis. The Helmet, with the beaver with- 
out bars, ſee Fig. 3, denotes Baronets and 
Knights “. The cloſe Helmet, as in Fig. 4, 
is for all Eſquires and Gentlemen. 

3dly, Their po/ition is alſo looked upon as a 
mark of diſtinction. The grated Helmet in 
front belongs to ſovereign Princes and Dukes 
and Marquiſes, The grated Helmet in profile 
is common to all degrees of peerage under a 
Marquis. The Helmet dire# without bars, 
and the beaver a little open, denotes Baronets 
and Knights. Laſtly, the jde Helmet, with 
the beaver cloſe, belongs to Eſquires and Gen- 
tlemen, 


SECT Y 
OF MANTLINGS, 


MANTLINGS are pieces of cloth jagged 


or cut into flowers and leaves, which now ſerve 


* In France, and other countries, the open helmet placed direct 
and without bars is appropriated to Emperors and Kings, becauſe 
they are to ſee and know all things, and command all without con- 
tradition ; this poſition is in England aſſigned by all heralds, ex- 
cept G, Leigh, to Knights, 
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as an ornament for Eſcutcheons, &c. They 


were the ancient covering of helmets to preſerve 


them, or the wearer, from the injuries of the 


weather, as alſo to prevent the ill conſequences 
of their too much dazzling the eye in action. 
But J. Guillim very judiciouſly obſerves, that 
their ſhape muſt have undergone a great altera- 
tion ſince they have been out of uſe, and there- 
fore might more properly be termed Flouriſb- 


ings than Mantlings: ſee the examples annexed 


to the Helmets which are repreſented in Plate 
XXI. | 5 

The French heralds aſſure us, that theſe 
Mantlings were originally no other than ſhort 
coverings which commanders wore over their 


helmets, to defend their heads from the wea- 
ther; and that going into battles with them, 


they often on their coming away, brought them 
back in a ragged manner, occaſioned by the 
many cuts they had received; and therefore the 


more hacked they appeared, the more honorable 
they were accounted ; as our colours in time of 


war are the more eſteemed, for having been 
ſhot through in many places. 


— 
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Sometimes ſkins of beaſts, as lions, bears, 
Ge. were thus borne, to make the Bearer look 
more terrible; and that gave occcaſion to the 
doubling of Mantlings with furs. 


S EEC 


OF THE cHApEAU. 


A Chapeau is an ancient Hat, which ſome 
heralds call a Cap of Maintenance, and others 
a Cap of State, but might, with more pro- 
priety, be denominated a Cap of Dignity; as 
it was formerly worn by Dukes only: it is ſup- 
poſed to be made of crimſon velvet on the out- 
fide, lined and turned up with fur. This or- 
nament 1s frequently to be met with above a 
Helmet, inſtead of a Wreath, under gentle- 
men's Creſts : ſee the repreſentation of this ex- 
ternal ornament, in Plate XXI, Fig. 5.—Such 
a cap is faid to have been ſent by Pope uus II, 
with a ſword, to King Henry VIII; for his 


writing a book againſt Marlin Luther. Here- 


tofore they were ſeldom to be found, as of right 


+. . 
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appertaining to private families ; but by the 
grants of Robert Cooke, Clarencieux, and other 
fucceeding heralds, theſe, together with ducal 
Coronets, are ſometimes to be met with on the 
Coats-of-arms of ſeveral families, who yet claim 
not above the degree of Gentlemen, 


SE © 1. X1h 
OF THE WREATH, 


THE Mreath was a kind of roll made of 
two ſkeins of filk of different colours twiſted 
together, which ancient Knights wore as a 

headdreſs when equipped for tournaments : ſee 
Il, F. 6. The colours, of the 
| Wreaths ufed in Heraldry, are moſt uſually 
taken from the principal Metal and Colour 
contained in the Coat-of-arms of the Bearer *. 
They are till accounted one of the lefler orna- 
ments of Eicutcheons, and are placed between 
the Helmet and the. Creſt. When a Wreath 


* Yet ſome Wreaths differ from this rule, but theſe may poſli- 
bly have been at firſt the Bearer's miſtreſs? colours. 
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happens to be part of a Creſt to obviate the re- 
petition of terms, it is neceſſary to uſe Torſe, 
for that on which the Creſt is placed, as in the 
following example; In a Wreath on a Torſe, a 
human leg and thigh in armour, couped and drop- 
ping blood, all proper, embelliſhed Or; borne by 


Sir Richard Afton, of Aldenham, Shropſhire, 


Bart. In the time of Henry V, and long after, 
no man, who was under the degree of a Knight, 

had his Creſt ſet on a Wreath ; but this, like 
other prerogatives, has been infringed ſo far, 
that every Bearer of a Coat-of-arms, nowadays 
wears a Wreath. 


S.E CT. vat, 


OF THE CREST, 


THE Cref is the higheſt part of the orna- 


ments of a Coat-of-arms. It is called Creſt 


from the Latin word criſta, which ſignifies 
comb or tuft, ſuch as many birds have upon 


their heads, as the peacock, pheaſant, &c. in 
alluſion to the place on which it is fixed, 
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Creſts were formerly greater marks of honour 
than Coats-of-arms, becauſe they were only 


worn by heroes of great valour, or by ſuch as 
were advanced to ſome ſuperior military com- 


mand, in order. that they might be the better 


diſtinguiſhed .in an engagement, and thereby 


rally their men, if diſperſed ; but they are at 
preſent conſidered as a meer ornament. The 
Creſt is frequently taken from one, or from a 
part, either of the Supporters or of the Chatges 
borne in the Eſcutcheon ; thus the Creſt of the 
royal Achievement of Great Britain is, @ Lian 
paſſant gardant crowned Or; which is the ſame 
figure as, the Supporter on the Dexter-ſide of 
the faid Achievement ; as may be ſeen in Fig. 
7, Plate XXI. 
Out of the yen Creſts which are taken 
from e:ther a part, or the whole figure, of one 
of the Supporters of the Coats-of-arms of the 
Britiſh nobility, I will only diſplay the follow- 
ing inſtances of them: , 

His Grace the Duke of MANCHESTER S; 


which is, On a JYreath, a Griffin's Head couped 


Or, with wings endorſed Sable, gorged with a 
collar Argent, charged with three Lozenges 
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Gules; being a part of the ſiniſter W of 
the ſame Coat - of- arms. 

His Grace the Duke of Nox THUMBER- 
LAND'S; Which is, On à Chapeau Gules, turned 
up with Ermine, 4 Lion flatant Azure; being 
a part of the dexter Supporter, and likewiſe of 
the Charge in the firſt Quarter of the fame 
| Coat-of-arms. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of WesTMoRE- 
LAND'S; Which is, Out of a ducal Coronet Or, 
a Bull's Head Argent, pyed Sable armed of the 
firſt, and charged on the neck with a Roſe Gules, 
barbed and ſeeded proper ; being a part of the 
ſiniſter Supporter of the ſame Coat-of-arms. 

The Right Hon. Viſcount WtyYmouTH's; 
which is, On a Wreath, a Raindeer tripping Or, 
gorged with a plain collar Sable ; the like animal 
being the dexter i of the ſame Coat- 
of- arms. 

The Right Hon. Lord 6 s; which 
is, Out of a ducal Coronet Or, a Wyvern rifing 
Gules, with wings expanded Azure ; being taken 
from one of the Supporters of the ſame Cots» 
of-arms. 43 | 
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There are alſo ſeveral inſtances of Creſts that 


are relavive-to deſcents, alliances, employments, 
or names; and which on that account have 
been either adopted or changed, 


SECT 17 
OF THE SCROLL AND MOTTO. 


THE Scroll is the ornament uſually placed 
under the Eſcutcheon *, containing a Motto, or 
ſhort Sentence, which generally is in Latin or 
French, though there are alſo a few Mottos in 
Engliſh, Iriſh, German, and Italian : but, in 
order to throw ſome light on this external ap- 
pendage of Coats-of-arms, I will claſs them 
under the three following denominations; the 


It is frequently placed by the French and the Scotch above the 
Achievement; which, according to Sir F. Macſenxie, is right, pro- 
vided the Motto relates to the Creſt, otherwiſe it ſhould be annexed 
to the Eſcutcheon : the preſent mode, however, among all the 
herald painters, Sc. is to place the Seroll and Motto over the 
Creſt, when it is reprefented without the Arms; but under the 
| Eſcutcheon, whether the Creſt is uſed with it or not. As for the 
Mottos of the ſeveral orders of Knighthood, they are moſt com- 
monly placed round the Sharks : $8 may be ſeen in Plate XXIII, 
17 7 
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enigmatical, the emblematical, and the ſenti= 
mental. | | | 

The greateſt number of thoſe Mottos, which 
are conſidered as enigmaticul, ſeem to be now 
incomprehenſible; but, this is undoubtedly 
owing to our being ignorant of the original 
motive, that induced the anceſtors of the pre- 
ſent families to aſſume them; as there are ſome 
that can be unriddled, or accounted for : ſuch 
is that of the royal Achievement of the mo- 
narchs of Great Britain ; namely, 

Dieu et mon Droit; i. e. God and my Right 
which Motto is as ancient as the reign of 
Richard I, ſurnamed Cæur de Lion, who firſt 
aſſumed it to ſhow his independency upon all 
earthly powers; but it was dropt in the ſuc- 
ceeding reigns, for almoſt every King of Eng- 
land had, at that time, a particular device, or 
armorial enſign. It was, however, revived af- 


terward by EDwaRD III, in 1340, when he 
reſolved to proſecute his claim to the crown of 


France; and, for this reaſon, he alſo quartered 
the Arms of France * and England on his Eſ- 


* The royal Arms of France did not, in thoſe days, conſiſt of 
three Fleurs-de-lis only, as they do at preſent ; but were blazoned 
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cutcheon, which no other Engliſh monarch 
had done before: or that of the Prince of 
Wales; namely, 

Ich Dien; i. e. I ſerve: 


the origin of which I have mentioned before, 


in deſcribing the Coronet of his Royal High- 
neſs, page 211. Some curious commentators, 
on that German expreſſion, refer the meaning 


of it to this ſentiment of the apoſtle ; That the 


heir, while he is a child, differeth nothing from 
a ſervant : but it is nevertheleſs true, that this 
Motto and the three oftrich feathers, have con- 
ſtantly been the device of the Princes of Wales, 
ever ſince the famous battle alluded to. 

Their Royal Highneſſes the Dukes of York, 


Clarence, and Glouceſter, have no other Motto, 


than that of the Garter, with which the 


Knights of this noble order ſurround their re- 


ſpective Coat-of-arms : ſee an example of it, in 
Plate XXIII, Fig. 7. 


thus; 8 fom# of Fleurs de- lis Or; and it appears, by Dr. 
Heylyn's account, that theſe Fleurs. de- lis were reduced to three, in 
the reign of Henry IV, and were always quartered firſt, in the 
royal Achievement of Great Britain, till the acceſſion of George I, 
in 1714: ſee Heylyn's Help to Eng:ſh Hiſtory, improved by 


Wright, on the Kings of IIs: of the Line of Lancaſter, page 
* and 18. 
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The following Mottos contain ſpecimens of 
the ſame kind; but, as it is not in my power 
to trace the cauſes from which they originated, 
I ſhall only annex to them a literal tranſlation 
of the words they are compoſed of : 

His Grace the Duke of BeproRD's; 

Che ſara, ſara; i. e. What pill be, will be, 
His Grace the Duke of BRIDGEWATER'S 
Sic, donec; i. e. Thus, until. 

His Grace the Duke of LEINSTER'Ss *; 

Crom a boo. i. e. I will burn. 

The Moſt Noble Marquis of LANSDOwX's 
Ut apes geometriam; 1. e. As bees practiſe „ E 

The Right Hon. the Earl of STAMForD's; 

A ma puiſſance, 1. e. To my power. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of EGREMON T's; 

Au bon droit; 1. e. To the beſt right. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of ExzTzR's; 
Cur unum, una via i. e. One heart, one way. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of BRK EI NV's; 
Dieu avec nous; 1. e. God with us. 


His Grace only ranks as a Viſcount in the Britiſh houſe of 
peers, as being created Viſcount Leinſter in England, by King 


George II, February 17, 1746. 
Q3 
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The Right Hon. the Earl of OxrorD's ; 
Fari gue ſentiat; 1. e. To ſpeak what he thinks. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of PomereT's; 

Hora & ſempre ; i. e. It is always time. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of HuNnTINGDON's; 
In veritate vickoria; i. e. Victory is in truth. 
The Right Hon. the Earl DRLAwWAR“'Ss; 
Jour de ma vie; i. e. The day of my life. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of SurroLx's ; 


Non quo, ſed quomodo; 1. e. Not where, but how, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of UX BRIDGE's; 
Per il ſuo contrario; i. e. By the reverſe of it. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of MaccLEesFieLD's; 


Sapere aude; i. e. Dare to be wiſe. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of CARLISLE's ; 
Volo, non valeo; 1. e. I am willing, but not able, 
The Right Hon. Lord HoLLand's; 
Faire ſans dire; i. e. Aci without talking. 

The emblematical, or canting, Mottos have a 
reference either to the Bearings or the Bearer's 
names ; ſuch are, OD 

His Grace the Duke of Ricyumond's ; 
En la roſe je fleurie; i. e. I flouriſh in the roſe. 
This Motto alludes to the Bearings of the Bor- 
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der, which decorates the paternal Coat- of- arms 
of this nobleman ; ſee Plate III. Fig. 14. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of ABINOGDON's; 
Virtus ariete fortior ; i. e. 

Virtue is ftronger than a Battering- ram. 
This relates to thoſe ancient martial engines, 
which are repreſented in his lordſhip's paternal 
Coat-of-arms ; ſee Plate XVIII. Fig. 2. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of CHoLMONDELRx“s; 
= Caffis tutiſſima virtus; i. e. 
Virtue is the ſafeſt helmet. 


Alluding to the helmets borne in the paternal 


Coat-of-arms of this nobleman ; ſee Plate 
XVIII, Fig. 5. 
meet Nw Hon. the Earl of Jun! S3 


Fidei coticula crux ; 1. e. 


The croſs is the teſt of our faith. 


Relating to the principal Bearing of his lord- 


ſhip's paternal Coat-of-arms ; (ee Plate X, Fig. 
5. This is likewiſe the Motto of the Right 
Hon. Thomas Villiers, Earl of Clarendon; and 
of the Right Hon. George Maſon Villiers, Earl 
of Grandiſon, of Dromana, in Ireland. Thefe 
three noblemen deriving their pedigree from the 
ancient family of the Villiers, in Normandy, as 
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mentioned before, page 97, is the ' reaſon of 

their having the ſame family Arms and Motto, 
The Right Hon. Lord FoRTEscCuE's ; 
Forte ſcutum, ſalus ducum ; i. e. 

A firong ſhield is the ſafety of the leaders, 
The firſt two words of this Motto imply ſo 
clear an alluſion to the family name of his lord- 
ſhip, that we may readily aſſert that it was 
adapted to that purpoſe : ſee page 68. 

The like conjecture may be made upon 
others; ſuch as theſe two: Ne wile velis; i. e. 
Form no mean wiſh; which is the Motto of the. 
Right Hon. Henry Nevill, Earl of Abergavenny, 
whoſe Coat-of-arms is inſerted in Plate XI, 
Fig. 8.—Ver non ſemper viret; i. e. The ſpring 

is not always green; that of the Right Hon, 
George Venables Vernon, Lord Vernon; which, 
by joining the firſt two words of it, ſo as to 
make but one, as I have ſeen them, would 
change the ſignification of the whole into Ver- 
non always flouriſhes. 

I ſhall make no further remarks on theſe 
kinds of Mottos, but proceed to give a few ex- 
amples of thoſe which I call ſentimental, on ac- 
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count of their implying ſomething divine, mo- 
ral, or heroic ; they are, 


His Grace the Duke of NokrForLK's ; 


Sola virtus indica; i. e. Virtue alone is invincible. 


His Grace the Duke of PoRTLANPD's; 
Crargnez honte, i. e. Fear ſhame. 
The Moſt Noble Marquis CoRnwaALL1s'; 


Virtus vincit invidiam; i. e. Virtue overcomes envy, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of PLyMouTH's; 
Je me fie en Dieu; i e. I truſi in God. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of ALBEMARLE's ; 
Ne cede malis; i. e. Do not yield to misfortunes. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Eerincnam's; 
Virtus mille ſcuta ; i. e. 

Virtue exceeds a thouſand ſhields. 

The Right Hon. Viſcount WexnTworTH's; 
Penſes a bien; i. e. Think to do good. 
The Right Hon. Lord TEynNnam's; 
Spes mea in Deo; 1. e. My Hope is in God. 
The Right Hon. Lord CLIP FOR D's; 
Semper paratus; i. e. Always ready. 

The Right Hon. Lord HAx's; 
Renovate animos ; i. e. Keep up your ſpirits. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monson's; 


Preſt pour mon pais; i. e. Ready for my country. 
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Mottos have generally been hereditary in the 
families that firſt took them up; and as a proof 


of it, I ſhall refer the Reader to thoſe of the 


Earls of Chefterfield, Stanhope, and Harrington, 
whoſe Motto is AI Deo et Rege; i. e. From God 
and the King. Theſe three noblemen being all 
deſcended from Philip Stanhope, the firſt Earl 
of Cheſterfield, on whom the title of Baron 
Stanhope of Shelford, in the county of Notting- 
ham, was conferred November 7, 1616, by 
Fames I; and that of Earl of Cheſterfield, in 
the county of Derby, Auguſt 4, 1628, by- 
Charles I. But, the like conformity is not ob- 
ſerved by the collateral branches of the family 
of the Howards, conſiſting of the Duke of Nor- 
, the Earls of Suffolk, Carliſie, and Effing- 
ham, whoſe Mottos have been changed on ſome 
particular occaſions, which we cannot account 
for, and others appropriated in their ſtead ; as 
may be ſeen in the preceding examples. Many 
inſtances of the ſame kinds are to be found in 
the peerage of Great Britain. 
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SECT. X. 
OF SUPPORTERS, 


- SUPPORTERS are figures ſtanding on 
the Scroll, and placed at each fide of the Eſ- 
cutcheon; they are ſo called, becauſe they ſeem 
to ſupport or hold up the Shield. The riſe of 
Supporters is traced up, by F. Meneſtrier, to 
ancient tournaments, wherein the Knights 
cauſed their ſhields to be carried by ſervants or 
pages under the diſguiſe of lions, bears, griſſius, 
negroes, &c. who alſo held and guarded the 
Eſcutcheons, which the Knights were obliged 
to expoſe. to public view for ſome time, before 
the liſts were opened. On the other hand, Sir 
E. Mackenzze ſays, in his Science of Heraldry, 
chap. xxxi, page 93, © that the origin and uſe 
of them was from the cuſtom which ever was, 
and is, of leading ſuch as are inveſted with any 
great honour, to the Prince who confers it : 
thus, when any man is created a Duke, Mar- 
quis, or Knight of the Garter, or of any other 
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order, he is ſupported by, and led to the Prince 
between two of the quality, and ſo receives 
from him the ſymbols of that honour ; and in 
remembrance of that ſolemnity, his arms are 
thereafter ſupported by any two creatures he 
chooſes.” Supporters have ſometimes been 
taken from ſuch animals or birds as are borne 
in the Shields, as may be ſeen by ſeveral of 
them ; and ſometimes they have been choſen, 
as bearing ſome alluſion to the names, exploits, 
adventures, Sc. of thoſe whoſe Coat-of-arms 
they ſupport. The Supporters of the Arms of 
Great Britain, fince King James the Firſt's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, are, a Lion crowned Or, 
on the Dexter-fide; and a Unicorn Argent, 
gorged with a Coronet Or, &c. on the Siniſter, 
See Plate XXI, Fig. 7, and page 238. 

This laſt mentioned figure repreſents the Coat- 
of- arms of the King of Great Britain, or the 
Royal Achievement, as it has been marſhalled 
fince the happy acceſſion of King 1 I, and 
is blazoned as follows: 
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ARMS, 


Quarterly, the firſt quarter Gules, three Lions 
paſſant gardant in pale Or, the Arms of Eng- 
land * ; impaled with Or, a Lion rampant, with- 
in a double treſſure flory and counter-flory Gules, 
the Arms of Scotland: the ſecond quarter Azure, 


three Fleurs-de-lis Or, the Arms of France: tbe 


third quarter Azure, a Harp Or, flringed Ar- 


gent, the Arms of Ireland: the fourth quarter 


Gules, two Lions paſſant gardant in pale Or, for 
Brunſwick ; impaled with Or, ſeme of Hearts 
proper, a Lion rampant Azure, for Lunen- 
burgh ; with grafted in baſe Gules, @ Horſe cur- 
rent Argent, for ancient Saxony; and in an In- 
eſcutcheon ſurtout Gules, the Diadem of Charle- 
main Or, as Archtreaſurer of the Empire: the 
whole within a Garter, inſcribed with this motto, 
Honi $01T QUt MAL X PENSE ; as ſovereign of 
that order. | | 

„ Henry II, ſon to the empreſs Maud, and great grandſon to 
William the Conqueror, was the firſt King of England, who took 


three Lions paſſant gardant Or, for his Coat- of- arms; in which he 


was imitated by his ſucceſſors. Hæyn's Help to Engliſh Hiſtory, 
W ws Wright, page 17. 
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CREST. 


On a Helmet full-faced, grated and ſurmounted 
of a royal Crown, a Lion paſſant-gardant Or, 
crowned with the hke ; the mantlings of cloth of 
gold, doubled er mine. | | | 


SUPPORTERS. 


On the Dexter-fide, a Lion rampant-gardant 
Or, crowned as the Creſt. On the Smiſter-/ide, 
Unicorn Argent, horned, maned, and hoofed 

Or; gorged with a collar ſurmounted of Croſſes 
pattee and Fleurs-de-lis, with a chain affixed 
thereto, reflecting over the back and paſſing over 
the hind legs of the laſt, all Or; both ſtanding on 
4 Scroll inſcribed with this motto, D:EU ET MON 
DROIT, from which iſſue the two royal Badges of 
Bis Majeſty's chief Dominions; which are, on the 
Dexter ide 4 Roſe party per pale Argent and 
_ Gules, flalked and leaved proper, for England; 
and on the Siniſter a Thiſtle proper, for Scotland: 
being ſo adorned for King Fames I, upon his 
ſucceeding to the crown of England. As King 
of Scotland he bore two Unicorns for his Sup- 
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potters ; but, upon the union of that Crown 
with England, in 1603, one of the above Sup- 
porters was introduced on the ſiniſter- ſide of 
the royal Achievement, and is continued to this 
day. 

Obſerve, that the bearing Coats-of-arms with 
Supporters 1s, according to the heraldic laws of 
Great Britain, the prerogative ; 

Firſt, of thoſe called nobiles majores; as, 
Dukes, Marquiſes, Earls, Viſcounts, and Barons: 
and that, if one of theſe peers marry a peer's 
daughter, who is an heireſs or coheireſs, he has 
a right to the ſiniſter Supporter of her paternal 
coat-of-arms ; therefore he omits the ſame Sup- 
porter of his own, and replaces it by that of his 
lady: but the next heir may reaſſume the family 
Supporters. 

Secondly, of all the Knights of the Garter, 
though they ſhould be under the degree of Ba- 
rons. 

Thirdly, of Knights of the Bath, who like- 
wiſe receive on their creation a grant of Sup- 
porters to their Coat-of-arms . And, laſtly, 

* Theſe Knights, as well as thoſe of the Garter, have not en- 
joyed ſuch privileges from the firſt inſtitution of their reſpective pre 

I 
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of ſuch Knights as the King chooſes to hor 
this honour upon; as in the inſtance of Sir An- 
drew Fountain, who was knighted by Philip, 
Earl of Pembroke, when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Fountain being then his ſecretary ; and 
on his return to England, King William granted 
him Supporters to his Coat-of-arms ; namely, 
two Griffins Gules and Or. 

Supporters are not hereditary, except iſt, to 
the elder branch of ſome Knights of the Gar- 
ter, whoſe anceſtors had this honour granted 
them, as may be ſeen by the Coats-of-arms of 
ſeveral of their deſcendants, who are now but 
Baronets ; and 2dly, to the eldeſt ſons of peers, 
above the degree of a Baron, as mentioned be- 
fore, page 215; for it is not fit the extrinſic 
parts of Achievements ſhould be ſo, that men 
may have ſomething to aſſume or alter, when- 
ever any particular caſe requires it. ¶ Obſerve 
that peereſſes have no Creſt, and ſeldom a Motto, 
to their Coat-of-arms, but their male heirs al- 
ways have; and that Biſhops have neither Creſt, 
Motto, or Supporters to theirs. 


der, as ſeveral Coats-of-arms of the firſt Knights Companions are 
repreſented without Supporters. 
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CHAP. VI. 


OF THE RULES OF BLAZONING. 


HE ſeveral Eſcutcheons, Tinctures, 
Charges, Ornaments of Coats-of-arms, 
and their various properties being now explain- 
ed; it may not be improper to preſent the reader 
with ſuch rules for blazoning the ſame, as are 
eſtabliſhed by the ancient —_ and preſent laws 
of Heraldry. 

The firſt, and moſt 3 rule is, to ex- 
preſs one's ſelf in proper terms, ſo as not to 
omit any thing that ought to be ſpecified, and 
at the ſame time to be clear and conciſe with- 
out tautology; as in Example 14, page 573 
and alſo in Example 9, page 107, wherein 
theſe expreſſions of the Field, or of the Fit. 
prevent the repetition of the forementioned 
Tincture. 

II. If the Field be undivided, that is, if it be 
not divided Quarterly or Quartered, nor Party 
per Pale or Paly, and the like, you are to be- 
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gin with the Tincture of the Field, and then 
proceed to the principal Charges * which poſe 
ſeſs the moſt honorable place in the Shield; 
ſuch as a Chief, Pale, Bend, c. ſee page 54, 
Examples 1, 2, 3, 4, Ec. always naming that 
Charge firſt, which lies next and. immediately 
upon the Field; ſee page 89, Example 13, 14, 
Sc. But, if otherwiſe, that is, if divided 
whether per Pale, per Bend, per Feſs, &c. the 
divifion is to be mentioned firſt; as in Examples 
7 and 8, page 62. 

III. After naming the Tincture of the Field, 
I the honorable Ordinaries, or other principal 
i! Figures, you muſt ſpecify their Attributes; 
| that is, whether they be indented, engrailed, 
wavy, &c. and afterward their Metal or Co- 
= | lour,.as in Examples 1, 2, 3, &c. of Plate VIII, 
and likewiſe thoſe of Plate XV. But, if they 
be plain, the bare mention of them, with the 
Tincture they are of, is ſufficient, as in Exam- 


ple 1, page 61. 


| * This rule is obſerved in Great Britain and France; but the 

Italians, Spaniards, and ſometimes the Germans, begin the blazon- 
ing of Coats-of-arms with the principal Bearings, and afterward- 
name the Tincture of the Field. 
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: IV. When a honorable Ordinary, or ſome 
figure is placed upon another, whether it be @ 


Feſs, Chevron, Croſs, &c. it is always to be 


named after the Ordinary, or figure, over which 
it is placed, with one of theſe expreſſions, ver- 
all or ſurtout, as in Example 20, page 83. 

V. When a common Charge poſſeſſes the 
centre of the Field, its poſition is not to be ex- 
preſſed *, or which amounts to the ſame thing, 
when ſuch a Bearing is named, without ſpe- 
cifying the point where it is placed, then it is 
underſtood to poſſeſs the middle of the Shield; 
as in Examples 4, 5, 6, Ce. of Plate XIII. 
If there be more than one, that which lies next 
the Field, and neareſt the centre muſt be firſt 
named ; and then thoſe which are more remote, 
as in Examples 18 and 19, of the ſame Plate. 

VI. The number of the points of Mullets, 
and the rays of Etoiles or Stars, muſt be ſpeci- 
fied when more than five; and alſo if a Mullet, 
or any other charge, be pierced, it muſt be 


* This muſt not be underſtood of Bearings placed in the manner 
of a Pale, Bend, Feſs, c. for the Figure muſt be ſaid to be 1 
Pale, in Bend, in Feſs, or palewiſe, bendwiſe, feſswiſe, &c. as I 
have mentioned before in page 174. and is further expreſſed after 
Rule X, page 245, Ec. 
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mentioned as ſuch : fee Plate XIII, Fg. 9, 
221 16. &c. 

VII. When ſubordinate Ordinaries or com- 
men Charges, ſuch' as Piles, Rays of the Sun, 
Fe. are borne in any other part of the Field 
than the centre, the point they are iſſuing from 
muſt be named: ſee Example 12 and 13, of 
Plate XII; and likewiſe — 3, of Plate 
XIII. 

VIII. In blazoning all ravenous Beaſts, fuch 
as Lions, Tigers, Bears, &c. their teeth and 
claws are to be called their arms, and likewiſe 
the Horns of Bulls, Goats, Rams, &c. becauſe 
they are their weapons of defence and offence ; 
therefore we ſay armed and langued Gules, A- 
zure x, &c. the word Jangued relating to their 
tongue: but, the lofty horns of Deers, Stags, 
and the like, are to be blazoned attired; be- 
cauſe they are rather ornaments than weapons. 
In blazoning Birds of prey, as the Eagle, Vul- 
ture, Hawk, Sc. their beaks and talons are 
alſo termed arms, for we ſay armed and membered 
ſo and fo, when they differ in colour from the 


*The claws and tongue of a Lion are always Gules, unleſs the 
Field or Charge be Gules, then * muſt be Azure. 
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body : but thoſe birds which have no talons, 


as Swans, Ducks, Cranes, &c, are to be bla- 


zoned beaked and membered ; the laſt denoting 
the legs of any bird. 

IX. The natural and only colour of Trees, 
Plants, Fruits, Sc. is no otherwiſe to be ex- 
preſſed in blazoning, but by the word proper, 
as may be ſeen by the 2d and 5th Examples of 
Plate XVII; but, if they ſhould naturally be 
of divers colours, as the Charge of Example 17 
of the ſame Plate i is, ſuch diſtinction muſt be 
particularized : ſee the note annexed to page 


172, 


kind borne in a Coat-of-arms, their number, 
poſition, and diſpoſition is to be obſerved, and 
diſtinctly exprefled. 

But, for the better underſtanding of this laſt 
rule, I will inſert a few examples of the num- 
ber, and different diſpo/itions, which common 
Charges admit of : Thus 

Two, may be ranged in Pale, in Feſs, &c. 
as in Plate XXII, Fig. 1 and 2. As, for ex- 
ample, the paternal Coat-of-arms, for the name 

of ADAMS, contained in Plate XVI, Fig. 11, 
1 


X. When there are many figures of the ſame 
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and that of Sir Thomas Sammwel!, Bart. in the 
ſame Plate, Fig. 17, are inſtances of ſuch diſ- 
_ poſitions. © | | | 

Three, may be 2 and 1, as alſo in Bend, in 
| Pile, in Bar, in Feſs, &c. See Fig. 3 and 4. 

I have inſerted in the foregoing Plates 
ſeveral Coats-of-arms wherein the Charges 
are diſpoſed after the firſt - manner; namely, 
2 and 1“. The 2d and 3d Quarters of 
Sir S. Henry Northcote, of Pynes, in Devon- 
ſhire, Bart. are Argent, three Craſiet: in Bend 
Sable. The Charges of Fig. 15 Plate XVIII,: 
are in Pile; and thoſe of Fig. 2, are barwiſe. 
The iſt and 4th Quarters of Sir Wathm Mil- 
liams Wynne, Bart. are Vert, three Eaglets dif- 
played in Foſs, points of their wings pendent Or, 
for the name of Wyxxsz; being the fame 
| Charge, though differently blazoned, as be- 
longs to the Coat-of-arms of Sir Rowland 
Wer, Bart. before mentioned, page 1653 


* This diſpoſition is not uſually expreſſed in blazoning Coats-of- 
arms, even when the Charges are parted per Feſs or Chevron, as 
being the regular and uſual diſtribution of three figures; yet fo- 
reign authors abound with examples of ſuch bearings, wherein they 
denote both their number and poſition, the laſt of which, I think, 
is unneceſſary ; except when the figures are of a different kind, as 
in the Arms of Sir Cloudeſiey Shovel, Knt. mentioned in page 10. 
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' which family is probably deſcended from Ozoyn 
(ſurnamed Vendepote) Prince of North Wales; 
who ſucceeded Gy:fjin, the ſon of Conan, in the 
ſaid principality; as he had this armorial En- 
ſign: ſee Milles, part iii, page 302. The pa- 
ternal Coat-of-arms of the Moft Noble Charles 
Cornwallis, Marquis CORNWALL Is, Earl Corn- 
wallis, Viſcount Brome, K. G. Fe. is another 
inſtance of the ſame diſpoſition ; Sable, Gutty 
d'eau, on a Feſs Argent, three Corniſh Choughs 
proper but, the bearing of animals and birds 
in Feſs, is rather uncommon in Engliſh Coats- 
of-arms. 

Four, are _ 2 and 2, or cantoned ; ſee 
Fig. 5, as alſo in Feſs, Se. Examples: 

The Creſcents in Fig. 11, and the Roſes in 
Fig. 12, of Plate XI, are inſtances of Charges 
being cantoned in Coats-of-arms. The pater- 
nal Arms for the name of CARTERET, blazon- 
ed before, page 191, exhibit Jon Fujils in 
Feſs. 

Five, may be placed 1, 3, 1, and are fre- 
quently borne on Croſſes; ſee Plate X, Fig. 5 
and 8; or elſe placed 2, 1, 2, in Saltier; ſee 
Plate XXII, Fig. 7; and alſo in Feſs, Sc. as 
R 4 
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for example ; the paternal Coat- of-arms of Sir 
Foſeph Pennington, Bart. of Muncaſter, in 


Cumberland, is Or, five Fujils in Peſs Azure ; 


&c. 

21, in File; or 2, 2, palewiſe: 
fee Fig. 8 and g; as in theſe Examples: 

The paternal Coat- of- arms of Sir Philip Mu/- 
grave, of Eden-hall, in Cumberland, Bart. is 
Azure, fix Annulets, 2, 2 1 OF The fame 
diſpoſition may be obſerved in Plate VIII, Fig. 
20. That of Sir Thomas Fleetwood, of Martin- 
ſands, in Cheſhire, Bart. is Party per Pale ne- 
bule, Or and Azure, /þ fix Martlets Pon te coun- 
ter-changed. 

Seven, may be placed 3, 1, 2, 1; an in- 
ſtance of this diſpoſition of figures, occurs in 
the paternal Coat-of-arms of the Right Hon. 
James Somerville, Lord SOMERVILLE of Scot- 
land, which is Azure, three Mullets Or; ac- 
companied with ſeven Croſo-croſiets fitchy Argent ; 
three in Chief, one in Feſs, two in . and 
the laſt in Baſe. 

Eight, are frequently placed in Orle or Bor- 
der; fee Fig. 11; as in the Coat- of- arms for 
the name of CHAMBERLAYNT, which is Gules, 
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an Ineſcutebeon Argent, between eight Mullets in 


Orle Or. b 

Nine, may be placed barwiſe or ſaltierwiſe; 
ſee Fig. 12; and Plate XI, Fig. 9, which laſt 
repreſents the Coat-of-arms for the name of 
DALRYMPLE; ſee page 107: that, for the 
name of AcTon, contains alſo nine figures, 
which are blazoned thus; Grules, bebe Lioncels 
paſſant Argent, between nine Croſs-croſl:ts fitchy, 
3 in Chief, 3 in Feſe, 2, 1 in Baſe, Or. 

Ten, are placed either 4, 3, 2, 1, in Pile; 
ſee Fig. 13; or 6, 4, as in theſe examples: 

The paternal Coat-of-arms of Sir Evelyn A. 
ſton, Bart. is Azure, ten Stars 4, 3, 2, 1» Org 


blazoned in Plate XIII, Fig. 14: and ſo are 


thoſe of the Right Hon. Charles Dormer, Lord 
DokMER, Cc. blazoned in Plate XV, Fig. 16. 
The paternal Coat- of- arms of the Right Hon. 
Frederic Auguſtus Berkeley, Earl of BERKELEY, 
afford an example of the other diſpoſition - and 
is blazoned as follows; Gules, a Chevron be- 
tween ten Crofſes-pattee, 6 above and 4. below, 
Argent. | 

Eleven, may be ranged 3, 2, 3, 2, 1, as in 
Fig. 143 or elſe 4, 3, 4, as for inſtance; F. 
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Guillim produces, in his Diſplay of Heraldry, 
chap. xvi, ſect. 2, Coat-of-arms which is 
blazoned thus ; Argent, eleven Emmets 3, 2, 3, 
, Sable, but the Bearer s name is not men- 
tioned. = 

Twelve, may be cantoned 3, 3, 3, 3» as in 
the paternal Coat-of-arms of the Right Hon, 


Other Hickman, Earl of PLYMOUTH, which is 
blazoned 1 in Plate XI, Fig. 2. 


There are other diſpoſitions called irregular; 
as for example, when three figures, which are 
naturally placed, in a Field, 2 and 1, are diſ- 
poſed 1 and 2, &c. It mult alſo be obſerved, 


that when the Field is ſtrewed with the ſame 


figures, ſome whole, others half ſeen, as in 


Fig: 15, Plate XXII, this is expreſſed by the 


word /eme. Out of many examples that could 
be produced of Charges of this ſort, I will only 
mention the paternal Coat-of-arms of Sir 
Charles Pole, of Wolverton, Bart. which is A-. 
Sure, feme of Fleurs-de-his Or, a Lion rampant 


Argent. According to ſome French armoriſts, 


if the figures ſtrewed on the Field are whole 
one, this is to be denoted by the words ſans 
nombre, which ſignify innumerable; where- 
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as, if part of them is cut off at the extremities 
of the Eſcutcheon, the word ſemè * is then to 
be uſed: others, who are fill more accurate, 
apply the expreſſion ſans nombre to ſuch figures 
only as exceed the number 16; and if they are 
under 16, they ſpecify their number. 


This word, like moſt others in Heraldry, is borrowed from 
the French, and ſignifies ſeeded, freed, or ſcattered; but ſome 
Engliſh heralds, either through want of underſtanding the language 
it is derived from, or in order to find a conformity between the 
name of the figure it is appropriated to, ſuppoſe its etymology to 
be from the Latin word eis; which expreſſion is, in my opinion, 
| improper ; as there is often but part of one figure or two cut of, 

and not the half of all the figures, as the word 1 imports. 
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SHA FP. 
| OF MARSHALLING COATS-OF-ARMS. 


Y the Marſballing of Coats-of-arms, is to 

be underſtood the art of diſpoſing divers 
of them on one Eſcutcheon, and of diſtributing 
their contingent Ornaments in proper places. 

Various cauſes may occaſion Arms to be thus 
conjoined, which J. Guillim compriſes under 
two heads, maniſeſt and obſcure. 

What is meant by manifeft cauſes in the 
marſhalling of Coats-of-arms, are ſuch as be- 
token deſcent, alliance. marriage, gifts of a 
ſovereign, Cc. granted either through the ſpe- 
cial favour of the Prince, or for ſome eminent 


ſervices. Concerning marriages, you are to 
make the following obſervations : 

1. When the Coats-of-arms of a married 
couple are to be marſhalled on one Eſcutcheon, 
the Field of their reſpective Arms is conjoined 
palewiſe, and blazoned thus; Party per Pale, 
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Baron and Femme *, two Coats; firſt, &c. in 
which caſe the Baron's Arms are always to be 
placed on the Dexter-fide, and the Femmes 
Arms on the Siniſter-ſide, as in Fig. 1, Plate 
XXIII; which is blazoned thus: Party per 
Pale, Baron and Femme, two Coats; firſt, Ar- 
gent, on 4 Bend Azure, three Eſcalep-ſhells of 
the firſt, for the name of BARN ARD; ſecond, 
Argent, two Garters Gules, for the name of 
HacGATTs.—The Creſt, on a Wreath Argent 
and Azure, a Demi-lion rampant of the firſt, 
holding in bis paws. a Serpent Vert, langued 
Gules. | 

If a widower marry again, his late and pre- 
ſent wife's Arms are, according to G. Lergh, 
eto be both placed on the Siniſter- ſide, in the 
Eſcutcheon with his own, and parted per Pale. 
The firſt wife's Coat ſhall ſtand on the Chief, 
and the ſecond on the Baſe; or he may ſet 
them both in Pale with his own, the firſt wife's 
Coat next to himſelf, and his ſecond utter- 


* Baron ſignifies a Man, and Femme a Woman, of whatever 
rank or degree; ſo that Baron and Femme is an expreſſion uſed, in 
blazoning ſuch Coats-of- arms, to denote a Hyland and Wife. 
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moſt *.” But you muſt obſerve, that theſe 
forms of marſhalling are meant of hereditary 
Coats: of-arms, whereby the huſband ſtands in 
expectation of having the hereditary poſſeſſions 


of his wife united to his patrimony. 


2. In the Arms of Femmes joined to the pa- 


ternal Coat of the Baron, the proper differences 


with which they were borne by the fathers of 
ſuch women, mult be continued F; for by thoſe 
marks of cadency, it will be known of what 
branch they are deſcended. 

3. The perſon who marries an heireſs, or 
coheireſs, inſtead of impaling his Arms with 
thoſe of his wife, is to bear them on an Ineſ- 
cutcheon, placed over his paternal Coat-of- 


arms, and in the centre of the Shield ; as in 
Fig. 2, Plate XXIII; and which, on account |} 


* If the firſt was an heireſs or coheireſs, her Coat-of- arms, 


which is on an Eſcutcheon of Pretence, may allo be placed in the 


centre of the Dexter-iide, over his Coat-of-arms, or quartered with 
his own ; and that of his ſecond wife on the Siniſter-ſide of the 
Shield, and parted per Pale as uſual. | 


+ If a Coat-of-arms, that has a Border, be impaled with ano- 
ther, as by marriage, the Border is wholly omitted on the fide of 
the Shield parted per Pale, which contains the Wife's Arms: but 
if a Coat, encompaſſed with a Border, is marſhalled quarterly with 


other Coats, then no part of the Border muſt be omitted, 
| I 
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of its ſhowing forth his pretenſion to her eſtate, 
is generally called an E/cutcheon of Pretence *, 
and is blazoned fur-tout, i. e. over-all, as in 
this example: Two Coats, firſt, Argent, a Croſs 
jefſant of Fleurs-de-lis Sable; in a Canton Gules, 
4 Wilf s Head erazed of the firſt, for the name 
of WorrE; ſecond, on an Ineſcutcheon ſur-tout 
Argent, a Lion rampant double-queued Gules, 
ducally crowned Or, for the name of PRSHALL. 
— The Creſt, on a Wreath Argent and Azure, 
a Boar's Head couped Gules, crined and tuſted 
Or, and langued of the ſecond. Should the huſ- 
band have any iflue by the heireſs, his wife, 
the heir ſhall bear the hereditary Coats-of-arms 
of the father and mother guarterly, which de- 
note a fixed inheritance, and ſo tranſmit them 
to poſterity ; the firſt and fourth quarters con- 


taining the father's Arms, and the ſecond and 


third the mother's. But if the wife be no 
heireſs, after her deceaſe neither her huſband 
nor child ſhall have further to do with her Coat=- 


of-arms, than to ſet up the ſame in their houſe 


All coheireſles convey alſo to their huſbands a right of n | 


their paternal Arms on an Eſcutcheon of Pretence. 
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palewiſe, to ſhow the father's former alliance 
with ſuch a family. 
. If a maiden or dowager Lady of OY 
OH a commoner, or a nobleman inferior to 
her in rank, their Coats-of-arms muſt be ſet on 
the fide of one another in two ſeparate Eſcut- 
cheons, upon a mantle or drapery, and the 
Lady's Coat-of-arms ornamented according to 
her title “: ſee Fig. 4 and 5, repreſenting the 
Coats-of-arms of the late General Charles Mon- 
TAGU ; Which are Quarterly, firſt and fourth 
Argent, three Fufils conjoined in Feſs Gules, with- 
in a Border Sable, for MonTacu ; ſecond and 
third Or, an Eagle diſplayed Vert, beaked and 
membered Gules, for MoNTHERMER ; and thoſe 
of the late Lady E/ rabeth Villiers, Viſcounteſs 
GRANDISON, Which Arms have already been 
blazoned ; ſee page 96, Example 5. 

5. Archbiſhops and Biſhops impale their 
Arms differently from the forementioned Coats, 


As the Lady does ſtill retain, not only her title and rank, but 
even her maiden or widow appellation, ſhe muſt therefore cont nue 
the bearing of her Coat-of-arms in her own Eſcutcheon, which is 
a Lozenge, placed on the Siniſter-ſide of her huſband's, becauſe ſhe 


cannot ſhare her title and rank with him. There are many inſtances 
of this kind extant. 
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by giving the place of honour, that is, the 
Dexter-ſide, to the armorial Enſign of their 
ſee; as it is expreſſed in Fig. 6, which repre- 
ſents the Coat-of-arms of the late Right Reve- 
rend Philip Yonge, Lord Biſhop of Nox wien; 
Party per Pale, two Coats; firſt, the armorial 
Enjign of the ſee of Nox wich, which are bla- 
zoned in page 187, Example 20; ſ' cond, Or, 
three Roſes Gules, barbed and ſeeded proper, for 
the name of YoNGE ; inſtead of a Creſt, a Bi- 
ſhop's Mitre. I 

It may be obſerved of the above PN 
that they thus bear their paternal Arms Party 
per Pale to denote their being joined, as it 
were, to their cathedral church, in a ſpiritual 
marriage , and their Coat- of- arms is mar- 
ſhalled on the left ſide of the Eſcutcheon, as if 
they were knit in nuptial bands of love and care 
ſor their dioceſe. 


6. A Bachelor and a Maid bear their pater- 


nal Coat-of-arms, either ſingle or quartered, 
with other Coats, if they have any right to 
them, but never Party per Pale till they are 


* The Canon Lay calls a Biſhop Mari: us Eccl:fae. 
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marricd ; and the latter muſt have her Coat-of- 


arms in a Lozenge, while ſhe remains ſingle. 
7. A Widow, not an heireſs, retains the 
Coat-of-arms, of her late huſband, impaled on 
the Dexter- ſide of her own, within an Eſcut- 
cheon of the form of a Lozenge: and if the 
widow be an heireſs, ſhe continues bearing her 
paternal Coat-of-arms, in an Eſcutcheon of 
Pretence, over thoſe of her late huſband, but 
both are within an Eſcutcheon of the form of a 
Razenge, . e. like that of Fig. 5. Plate 
XXIII. | = 
With reſpect to ſuch armorial Enſigns as the 
Sovereign may think fit to augment a Coat-of< 
arms, I have already given examples, as may be 
ſeen by the paternal Arms of his Grace John 
Manners, Duke of RUTLAND, Sc. inſerted in 
Plate VIII, Fig. 19; and by thoſe contained 
in Plate XII, Fig. 11. 
To ſuch augmentations may be added; | 
Firſt, The Baronet's mark of diſtinction, or 
the Arms of the province of U/er, in Ireland, 


granted and made hereditary in the male line by 


King James I, who inſtituted this dignity on 
the 22d of May 1612, in the ninth year of his 


5 
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* 


reign; in order to raiſe money for the reduc- 
tion of that province. This mark is Argent, 
_ @ ſiniſter Hand couped at the wriſt Gules ; which 
may be borne either in a Canton, or in an In- 
eſcutcheon, as. the Bearer pleaſes * ; ſee Fig. 3, 
Plare XXIII, which repreſents the paternal 
Coat-of-arms of Sir 7o/ephb MawBevy, of Bot- 
leys, in Surry, Bart. and is thus blazoned; 
Or, a Croſs Gules, fretiy of the field, between 
four Eagles diſplayed, with wings erect, Azure, 
each charged on the breaſt with a Bezant.—The 
Creſt, on a Wreath Or and Azure, an Eagle, 
as in the Arms. The Baronets of Nova Scotia, 
inſtituted by King Charles I, have alſo their 
Arms augmented with a Canton or an Ineſcut- 
cheon, which is Argent, a St. Andrew's Croſs 
Azure, charged with an Tn:ſcutcheon of the Arms 
of Scotland, as they are blazoned in the firſt 
grand Quarter of the royal Achievement, page 
237 | 
Secondly, The Enſign of the order of the 
Garter, inſtituted by King Edward III, on the 
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* The poſition of this honorary badge is likewiſe arbitrary, that 

is, it may be placed on the centre, in chief, or in the dexter or ſi- 

niſter point of the Shield, as ſeems moſt convenient for the Charges 
contained in the Eſcutcheon. 
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23d of April 1349, in the twenty-third year 


of his reign. This honorable badge is made to 
ſurround, as with a garter, the Arms of ſuch 


Knights “; and is inſcribed with this Motto, 


Hox1 $01T QUI MAL Y PENSE: ſee Fig. 7, 
which repreſents the Coat-of-arms of the late 
George Brudenell Montagu, Duke of MonTacv, 


Marquis of Monthermer, Sc. This noble- 


man, whoſe paternal Arms were Argent, a 
Chevron Gules between three Morions proper, for 
the name of BRUDENELL, did, after the deceaſe 
of John Duke of Montagu, on his being ad- 
vanced to the dignities of Marquis and Duke, 
October 28, 1766, take the name and Coat- of- 
arms of MonTacu, which Arms are blazoned 
in page 2 56, Example 4; and marſhalled Quar- 
terly, as firſt and fourth; the ſecond and third 
Quarters being, Sable, a Lion rampant Argent, 
and on a Canton of the ſecond, the Croſs of St. 


George, for the name of CHURCHILL ; the whole 


within a Garter, inſcribed with this Motto, Hon1 


* The Arms of a Knight of the Garter, Bath, Thiſtle, or St, 
Patrick, when he is married, muſt ſtill be borne in a diſtinct Eſ- 
cutcheon, ſurrounded with the enſign of the order he is honoured 
with; and thoſe of his Lady in another Eſcutcheon next to his 
on. 
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SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE ; as being a Knight of 
the Garter * ; his Grace being entitled to bear 
| thoſe Coats-of-arms, on account of his having 
been married to Lady Mary Montagu, ſecond and 
youngeſt daughter, and coheireſs of his Grace, 
the faid John Duke of Montagu, whoſe wife, 
Lady Mary Churchill, was the fourth and 
youngeſt daughter and coheireſs of Jon firſt 
Duke of Marlborough. 

So far the cauſes for marſhalling divers Coats- 
of-arms, on. one or two Shields, are manifeſt. 
As to ſuch as are called o4/cure, that is, when 


Coats-of-arms are marſhalled in ſuch a manner, 


that no probable reaſon can be given why they 
are ſo conjoined, they muſt be left to heralds 
to explain, as being the propereſt perſons to un- 
fold theſe, and other myſteries of this ſcience, 


*The Creſt over his Grace's Achievement is, On a Mreath 
Argent and Gules, a Griffin's Head couped Or, with wings endorſed and 
beaked Sable. — The Supporters, on the Dexter-ſide, a Griſin Or, 
beahed winged and membered Sable; on the Sinifter-lide, a Wywern 
ringed and membered Gules, collared Or, and charged on the breaſt, 
in a Canton Azure, with St. Andrew's Croſs ; both ſtanding on a 
Scroll, inſcribed with this Motto, SPECTEMUR AGENDO, 1. e. Let 
us be judged by our actions. 
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CHAP. 1K 
OF tin 


FT ER having treated of the eſſential 
parts of the Coats-of- arms, of the vari- 

ous Charges and Ornaments uſually borne there- 
with, of their Attributes and Diſpoſitions, and 
of the Rules for blazoning and marſhalling them, 
I ſhall next deſcribe the ſeveral Funeral Achieve- . 
ments, commonly called Hatchments, whereby 
may be known what rank the deceaſed perſon 
held when living ; and if it be a Gentleman's 
Hatchment, whether he was a bachelor, huſ- 


band, or widower ; and if a Lady's, Rewer 


{he was a ſpinſter, wife, or widow. 

The great Hatchment in P/ate XXIV, repre- 
ſobts ſuch as are affixed to the front of houſes, 
when any of the nobility and gen'ry dies; the 
Arms therein being thoſe of a private Gentle- 
man and his Wife parted per Pale ; the Dexter- 
fide, which is Gules, three Bars Or, for the 
Huſband, having the ground without the Eſ- 
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cutcheon black, denotes the man to be dead; 
and the Siniſter-ſide, which is Azure, a Bend 
Ermine, for the Wife, having the ground with- 
out the Eſcutcheon white, indicates that the 
wife is living: this is alſo demonſtrated by the 
ſmall Hatchment marked Fig. 1, which is de- 
picted without the Helmet and Mantlings, for 
perſpicuity ſake only; the Creſt being On 4 
Wreath Or and Gules, a Lion's Head erated Or. 
When a Wife dies firſt, the Hatchment is 
diſtinguiſhed by a contrary colour from the 
former, that is, the Arms on the Sinifter-ſide 
have the ground without the Eſcutcheon black; 


whereas, thoſe on the Dexter- ſide, for her ſur- 


viving huſband, are upon a white ground ; the 
Hatchment of a married woman is, moreover, 
differenced by a Cherub Or, over the Coat-of- 
arms, inſtead of a Creſt : ſee Fig. 2. 

When a Bachelor dies, his Arms are depicted 
fingle, or quartered if he be catitled to more 
than one Coat, with his Creſt placed over them ; 
but never impaled as the firit two are, and the 
ground of the Hatchment, without the Eſcut- 
cheon, is all black: fee Fig. 3. 
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When a Spinſter, or maiden Lady, dies, her 
Coat-of-arms, which is placed in a Lozenge, 
may be ſingle or quartered, as thoſe of a bache- 
lor; but, inſtead of a Creſt, have either a Che- 


Tub or a knot of Riband over them, and all the 


ground without the Eſcutcheon is alſo black: 
ſee Fig. 4. | 

When a Widower dies, his Arms are repre- 
ſented impaled, with thoſe of his deceaſed wife, 
having a Helmet, Mantlings, and Creſt over 


them, as in the great Hatchment over the win- 


dow, and all the ground without the Eſcut- 
cheon black : ſee Fig. 5. 

When a Widow dies, her Arms are alſo re- 
preſented impaled with thoſe of her deceaſed 


huſband, but incloſed in a Lozenge; and, in- 


ſtead of a Creſt either a Cherub or an Eſcalop- 
ſhell is placed over them, all the ground of the 
Hatchment, without the Eſcutcheon, is alſo 


black : ſee Fig. 6. 


If a Bachelor or Widower ſhould happen to 
be the laſt of his family, the Hatchment 1s de- 


picted either as in Fig. 3, or 5, according to 


what he is, and that of a maiden Lady or Wi- 


dow, whoſe family is extin& by her death, is 
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depicted either as in Fig. 4, or 6, according to 
what ſhe is, with this difference only, that a 
Death-head either ſupplies the place of the 
Creſt, &c. or is annexed to each Hatchment, 
to denote that Death has conquered all. 

By the forementioned rules, which are ſome- 
times neglected through the ignorance of illite- 
rate people, may be known, upon the ſight of 
any Hatchment, what branch of the family is 
dead; and by the Coronet or Helmet, what 
was the title and degree of the deceaſed perſon. 

The ſame rules are obſerved with reſpect to 
the Eſcutcheons placed on the hearſe and horſes 
uſed in pompous funerals, except they are not 
ſurmounted with a Helmet, Creſt, Cherub, or 
Eſcalop-ſhell, as in the foregoing examples, 
but are plain. Herald painters, however, ge- 
nerally enſign thoſe of the nobility with Coro- 
nets, and that of a maiden Lady with a knot 
of Riband, as in the example Fg. 4, before 
mentioned. ” 
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CHAP; X. 
OF PRECEDENCE. - 


HE order of Precedence, which is ob- 

ſerved in general, is thus, that perſons 
of every degree of honour, take place according 
to the ſeniority of their creation, and not of 
years, unleſs they are deſcended of the blood 
royal, in which caſe they have Ne. of all 
others of the ſame degree. 

The younger ſons of the preceding rank take 
place from the eldeſt fon of the next mediate; 
thus: The younger ſons of Dukes, from the 
eldeſt ſons of Marguiſes; the younger ſons of 
Marquiſes, from the eldeſt ſons of Earls; the 
younger ſons of Earls, from the eldeſt ſons of 
Viſcvunts; the younger ſons of V. iſcounts from 
the eldeſt ſons of Barons. All the chain of 
Precedence 1s founded upon this gradation ; and 

was thus ſettled in 1539, by the ſtatute 21, 
Henry VIII, chap. 10. 

But there have been, ſince that time, ſome 

alterations made to it, by ſeveral other ſtatutes 
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in the ſucceeding reigns : whereby all the ſons 
of Viſcounts and Barons are allowed to precede 
| Baronets ; and the eldeſt ſons and daughters of 
Baronets have place given them before the eldeſt 
ſons and daughters of any Knight, of what de- 
gree or order ſoever, though ſuperior to that of 
a Baronet: theſe being but temporary digni- 
ties, whereas that of Baronets is hereditary 
and the younger ſons of Baronets are to have 
place next after the eldeſt ſons of Knights. 
Obſerve alſo, that as there are ſome great 
officers of ſtare, who take place, although they 
are not noblemen, above the nobility of higher 
degree; fo there are ſome perſons, who for their 
dignities in the church, degrees in the univer- 
fities and inns of court, ofhcers in the ſtate or 
army, although they are neither Knights, nor 
gentlemen, born, yet take place among them. 
Thus, all Colonels and field-officers, who are 
honorable, as alſo the Maſter of the ordnance, 
Quarter-maſter general, Doctors of divinity, 
law, phyſic, and muſic ; Deans, Canons, Pre- 
bendaries, Heads of colleges in univerſities, 
and Serjeants at law, are, by courteſy, allowed 
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place before reputed Eſquires x. And all Ba- 
chelors of divinity, law, phyſic, and muſic; 
Maſters of arts, Barriſters in the inns of courts ; 
Lieatenant-colonels, Majors, Captains, and 
other commiſſioned military officers; and divers 
patent officers in the King's houſhold, may 
equal, if not precede, any gentleman that has 
none of theſe qualifications. 

In towns corporate, the inhabitants of cities 
are preferred to thoſe of boroughs ; and thoſe 
who have been magiſtrates, to all others. And 
herein a younger Alderman takes not precedence 
from his ſenior, by being knighted ; or as be- 
ing the elder Knight, as was the caſe of Alder- 
man Craven, who, though no Knight, had 
place as ſenior Alderman, before all the reſt, 
who were Knights, at the coronation of King 
James. This is to be underſtood as to public 
meetings relating to the town; for it is doubted 
whether it will hold good ia any neutral place. 
It has been alſo determined in the Earl Mar- 
ſhal's court of honour, that all who have been 
Lord Mayors of London, ſhall every where take 


* For the proper application of this title, ſee the word Es- 
QUVIRE, in the Dictionary annexed to this Treatiſe, 
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place of all Knights-bachelors, becauſe thay 
have been the King's Lieutenants. 

It is alſo quoted by Sir George Mackenzie, in 
his obſervations on Precedency, that in the caſe 
of Sir John Crook, Serjeant at law, it was ad- 
judged by the judges in court, that ſuch Ser- 
jeants as were his ſeniors, though not knight- 
ed, ſhould have preference notwithſtanding his 
knighthood.— The Precedence: among men is as 
follows : 


The KING. 
The PRINCE of War rs. 
Princes of the Blood Royal, namely, 
The King's ſons. 
The King's brothers. 
The King's uncles. 
The King's grandſons. 
The King's brothers or ſiſters ſons. 
The VICEGERENT, when there is any ſuch 
officer, by the ſaid ſtatute, 31 Henry VIII. 


The following precede all Dukes, by authority of 
the foremeutioned ſtatute. 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Lord High Chancellor, or Lord Keeper. 
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Lord Great Chamberlain *. 


Secretaries of State. 
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Archbiſhop of York. 

Lord High Treaſurer of England. 
Lord Preſident of the Privy Council, 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Theſe alſo precede all of their own Degree; that 
is, if Dukes above Dukes ; if Earls, &c. 


Lord High Conſtable. 

Lord Earl Marſhal. 

Lord High Admiral. 

Lord Steward of his Majeſly' 8 Houſehold. 
Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſehold. 


Then according to their patents of creation. 
Dukes. 
Marquiles. 

Dukes eldeſt ſons. 


* By a ſtatute paſſed 1 George I, chap. 3, for ſettling the prece- 
dence of Robert Marquis of Lixpsey, then hereditary Lord 
Great Chamberlain of England, who, on being created Duke of 
Ancaſter, &c. gave up the precedence of this office from him and 
his heirs 3 except when he or they ſhall be in the actual execution 
of the ſaid office of Great Chamberlain of England, attending the 


| perſon of the King or Queen for the time being, or introducing a 


peer or peers into the Houſe of Lords, 


4 
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Earls. 
Marquiſes eldeſt ſons. 
Dukes younger ſons. 
Viſcounts. 
Earls eldeſt ſons. 
Marquiſes younger. ſons. 
Biſhops of—London—Durham—Iincheſter. 
The others, according to ſentority of conſecration. 
Barons *. | 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. 
Viſcounts eldeſt ſons. 
Earls younger ſons. 
Barons eldeſt ſons. 
Knights of the Garter. 
Privy Councellors. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter. 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's-bench. 


* By the 23d article of the Union, which was confirmed by ſta- 
tute 5 Queen Anne, chap. 8. all peers of Scotland ſhall be peers 
of Great Britain, and have rank next after the peers of the like de- 
gree in England, at the time of the Union; which commenced 
May 1, 1707 ; and before all peers of Great Britain of the like 
degree, created after the Union.—The peers of Ireland take place, 
in England, at all public ceremonies (except coronations) next the 
youngeſt Engliſh peer of the ſame degree; by ſtatute 4 Charles I, 
June 28, 1629, 
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Maſter of the Rolls. 

Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common- - pleas. 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Judges and Barons in the Courts of Law. 
Bannerets, made by the King himſelf. 
Viſcounts younger ſons. 

Barons younger ſons. 

Baronets of England Nova Scotia Ireland *. 
Bannerets, not made by the King in perſon. 
Knights of the Bath. 

Knights-Bachelors. 

Baronets eldeſt ſons. 

Knights of the Garter's elde W ons. 
Bannerets eldeſt ſons, of both kinds. 

Knights of the Bath's eldeſt ſons. 

Knights- Bachelors eldeſt ſons. 


Baronets younger ſons. 


Eſquires, by the King's creation F. 
Eſquires, attending Knights of the Bath. 
Eſquires by office, as e of the Peace, &c. 


* Baronets, Engliſh and Iriſh, when i in Ireland take their place 
and precedence among themſelves, according to their ſeniority of 
crea/ion, i. e. by the dates of their reſpective letters-patents, under 


the Engliſh or Iriſh ſeal. 


+ Theſe Eſquires are created by the impoſition of a Collar of 
88; by ſtatute, 20 Edward IV, and 9 Henry VI. 
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Captains, Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, &c. 
Knights, &c. younger. ſens; as with the eldeſt. 
Gentlemen, entitled to bear Arms. 
Gentlemen, by office or profeſſion. 
Clergymen, Attorneys at Law; &c. 
Citizens; Burgeſſes, &c. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve that tlie priority 
of 3 any treaty or public iriſtrument, by 
public miniſters; is always taken by rank of 
place; and not by title. 

The Precedence aniong men being known, 
that which is due to women, according to their 
ſeveral degrees, | will be calily demonſtrated ; 
but you are to obferve firſt, that women, bells 
marriage, have precedence by their father; with 
this difference between them and the male chil- 
dren, that the ſame precedence is due to all 
the daughters that belongs to the eldeſt ; which 


is not ſo among the ſons; and the reaſon of 


this diſparity ſeems to be, that daughters all 

ſucceed equally, whereas the eldeſt fon excludes 

all the reſt: 

By marriage, a woman participates of her 

huſband's dignities; but none ot the wife's dig- 
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nities can come, by marriage, to her huſband, 
but deſcend to her next heir. 
If a woman have precedence by creation, or 


birth, ſhe retains the ſame, though ſhe marry | 


an inferior: but if a woman nobly born marry 
any nobleman, as a Baron, Cc. ſhe ſhall take 
place according to the degree of her huſband 
only, though ſhe be a Duke's daughter. 

A woman, privileged by marriage with one 
of noble degree, ſhall retain the privilege due 
to her by her huſband, though he ſhould be de- 

graded by forfeiture, &c. for crimes are per- 
ſonal.— Sir G. Mackenzie, of Precedency, chap. 
IX. rg 

But if a woman, noble by marriage, ſhould 
marry one under the degree of nobility, ſhe 
then loſes for ever her title, rank, and privi- 
leges; and was ſhe to commit treaſon or telony, 
ſhe would be arraigned as a commoner. 20 
Henry VII, chap. is. 

The wife of the eldeſt fon of any degree, 
takes place of the daughters of the ſame degree, 
who always have place immediately after the 
wives of ſuch eldeſt ſons, and both of them 
take place of the younger ſons of the preceding 
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degree. Thus, the wife of the eldeſt, ſon of an 
Earl, takes place of an Earl's daughter, and 
both of them precede the wife of the younget 
fon of a Marquis; alſo the wife of any degree, 
precedes the wife of the eldeſt ſon of the pre- 
ceding degree. Thus, the wife of a Marquis, 
precedes the wife of the eldeſt ſon of a Duke. 

This holds, not only in comparing degrees, 
but alſo families of the fame degree among 
themſelves; for inſtance, the daughter of a ſe- 
nior Earl yields place to the wife of a junior 
Earl's eldeſt ſon: Though, if ſuch daughter 
be an heireſs, ſhe will then be allowed place 
before the wives of the eldeſt ſons of all younger 
Earls; V. Segar, of Honorable Places, chap. 
XXII.—The Precedence among women is as 
follows: 


The Quxkx. 
PRINCESS of Warts, 
PRINCESSES, 
DucnEessEs, 
PRINCESSES, daughters of the King. 
I/ives of the King's brothers. 

Wives of the King's uncles. 
y —_— 


{ wives of the King's ſons, 
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Wives of the eldeſt ſons of Dukes of the blood. 

Dangbters of Dukes of the blood royal. 

Wroes of the King's brothers or ſiſters ſons. 

Ducheſſes. 

Marchioneſſes. 

Wives of the eldeſt ſons; daughters * of Dukes. 

Counteſſes. 

Wives of the eldeſt ſons; — oe” Mar- 
Auiſes. 


Wives of the younger ſons of Dukes. 

Viſcounteſſes | 

Wives of the eldeſt ſons; daughters of Earls. 

Mives of the younger ſons of Marquiſes. 

Baroneſſes. 

Wives of the eldeſt ſons; daughters of Viſ- 
counts. | 

Wives of the younger - ſolo of Earls. 

Wives of the eldeſt ſons ; daughters of Barons. 

Wives of the younger ſons of Viſcounts. 

Mives of the younger ſons of Barons. 

Wives of Baronets. 

Wives of the Knights of the Garter. 

Wives of Bannerets, of each kind. 


* Theſe, and the other daughters mentioned in this order of 
Precedence, rank next to the wives. 
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Wives of the Knights of the Bath. 

Wives of the Knights- Bachelors. 

Wives of the eldeſt ſons ; daughters of Baronets. 

Wives of the eldeſt ſons ; daughters of Knights 
of the Garter. 


Wives of the eldeſt 3 daughters of Banne- 


rets, of each kind &. 

Wives of the eldeſt ſons; daughters of Knights 
of the Bath. 

Wives of the eldeſt ſons of Knights-Bachelors ; 
daughters of ſaid Knights. 

Wives of the younger ſons of Baronets. 

Daughters of Knights-Bachelors. 

Wives of Eſquires, of each kind. 

Wives of Captains, Commons of the Privy 

Chamber, &c. 

Wives of younger ſons of the Knights. 

Wives of Gentlemen, entitled to bear Arms. 

Daughters of Eſquires, of each kind. 

Daughters of Gentlemen, bearing Arms. 

Wives of Gentlemen, by office or profeſſion. 

Wives of Clergymen, Attorneys at Law, &c. 


* Eſtabliſhed by ſtatute of Henry IV, Herry VI, and Edward 
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Wives of Citizens. 
Wives of Burgeſſes. 

The Wives of Privy Councellors, Judges, 
Barons in the Courts of Law, &c. are to take 
the ſame place as their Huſbands do ; ſee the 
former liſt, page 271 ; and thoſe of the younger 
ſons of Knights and Eſquires, according to 
their reſpective diſtinCtion ; ſee page 272. 
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TERMS, 


A 
DICTIONARY 


TECHANICAHYT 


EXPLANATION 


Of the ABBREVIATIONS uſed in this DicTIONARY': 


1 


? ſtands for 4 


.  (hubfRantive. 


adjective. 

verb. 

| particle. 

page. 

| Figure. 

Plate. 

Knight. 

Knight F the Bath. 


Knight of the Garter. 


| Baronet. 
| Biſhop. | 
Archbiſhop. 


Lid eſt, or that 1 is to ſay. 


DICTIONARY 


CONTAINING 


A clear and conciſe Explanation of the technical Words, nd ſcien- 
' tific Terms made uſe of in Heraldry ; their Etymology and Re- 
ferences to the Arms, Charges, and other purpoſes they are ap- 
plied to in the preceding Treatiſe : with a conciſe account of the 
Juriſdiction, Power, Duty, and Privileges of the great Officers 
of State, and of the different Orders of Knighthood in Great 


Britain and I reland. 


ACH 


BATEMENT, /. An acci- 
dental figure Which is ſaid 
to have been added to coats-of- 
arms, in order to denate ſome 
diſhonorable demeanour or ſtain, 
whereby the dignity of the coat- 
armour was rendered of lels eſ- 
teem : ſee p. 48. 


ACHIEVE, . This term is 


derived from the French word 
achever, 1. e. to finuh or make 
an end of, but ſignifies, in heral- 
dry, to perform great actions or 
exploits. c 
ACHIEVEMENT, . The coat- 
of- arms of a perſon, or family, 
with all the exterior ornaments of 
the ſhield, together with all the 
quarterings which the ſaid perſon, x 
or:tamily, may have acquired by 


2lliances, Fc. fo marſhalled in 


their order, as the ſcience directs: 


ALL 


ſee Pl. xxiii. As to Funeral A- 
chievements, ſee HaTCHMENT. 

ADDER, ſee SERPENT. 

ApDoRsED, a. The corrup- 
tion of the French word ado//e, 
and ſignifies borne or ſet back to 
back: ſee Pl. xv, Fig. 11. 

ADMIRAL, ſee Hicn Abu. 

ADUMBRATION, /. The ſha- 
dow only of any figure, outlined 
and painted of a colqur darker 
than the field. 

ArrRON TT. @ This expreſ- 
ſion, which is borrowed from the 
French, is made uſe of by he- 
ralds, in blazoning ſigures, but 
chiefly human heads, ſet with the 
face looking frontwiſe: ſee Pl. 

xiv, Fig. 17. 

ALERION, or } An imagina- 

ALLERION, / {ry bird which 
J. Guillim, in his Dictionary, 
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ſays is painted ſmall and without 
beak or feet like the martlet, and 


refers us to that word, as if they. 


were the ſame bird. F. Mene- 
Arier, in his Nouv. Meth. p. 22, 
calls it an eagle without beak or 
feet, with his wings expanded; 
and yet, in p. 25, the ſame bird 
is repreſented with a beak. M. 
de la Colombière, in his Science 
 Heraldique, tells us that alzerions 
arc like eagles without beak or 
feet, ſo called, becauſe they have 
nothing perfect but the wings; 
and they differ from martlets in 
that their wings are expanded 
and thoſe of the martlets, on the 
contrary, are cloſe, and are not 
repreſented facing like the 446 
rions. They denote, ſays he, 
imperialiſts vanquiſhed and diſ- 
armed ; for which reaſon they are 
more frequent in French than in 
German coats-ofgarms. = 
ALTERNATE, a. A word uſed 
to denote the poſitzon and paiti- 
tions of different figures, which 
anſwer one another by turns, as 
the croſſes- pattee and fleurs-de-his 
do, on the circle of the coronets 
7; 8, 9, repreſented in Pl. xx. 
AMETHYST, /. The name of 
a precious ſtone, formerly uſed 
Inſtead of purpure, in blazoning 
the arms of the Engliſh nobi- 
lity only: ſee p. 21,—lIt is a 
tranſparent ſtone, of a violet co- 
Jour, ariſing from a mixture of 
red and blue. | 
Ax NULET, . A little cir- 


cle, borne as a charge in coats- 


of. arms, and alſo added to them 
as a difference for the fifth ſun : 
fee p. 43, and Pl. iv, Fig. 5. A- 
mong the Romans it repreſented 


liberty and nobility, It alſo de- 


ARC 


notes ſtrength and eternity, by 
reaſon of its circular form: ſe 
RING. | 
* When this figure is ad- 
"ded as a difference, ſome au- 
thors aſſert, that it ſerves to re- 
mind the bearer to achieve great 
exploits. a 
ANTLER, /. The branch of a 
ſtag's horn; but this word is fre- 
quently uſed in a figurative and 
poetical ſenſe, to denote the horns. 


of this or any other quadrupede. 


APAUMEE, a This expreſ- 
ſion is uſed, by ſome blazoners 
of arms, to denote a hand open- 
ed and upright, 

ARCHBIsHOP, / The name 
of a church dignitary of the firſt 
claſs. There are but two now 
in England; thoſe of Canterbury 
and York, The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury is conſidered as the 
firſt peer of England, next to the 
royal family : he writes himſelf, 
by Divine Providence, and has 
the title of Grace given him, as 
to dukes; and likewiſe Moſt 
Reverend Father in God. He 1s 
ſtyled Primate of all England, 
and Metropolitan. The archbi- 
ſhop of York has precedence of 
dukes and great officers of ſtate, 
except the Lord Chancellor ; his 
title is Grace and Moft Rewerend 
Father in God, and writes him- 
ſelf, as other biſhops do, by Di- 
dine Permiſſion. He is ſtyled Pri- 
mate of England, and Metropo- 
litan. 5 

* he title of Archbiſhop was 
not known in the Eaſt, till about 
the year 320; and though there 
were ſome prelates, ſoon after 
this, who had this title, yet that 
was only a perſonal honour, by 


ARC. 


which the biſhops of conſidera- 
ble cities were diſtinguiſhed. It 
was not till of late that archbi- 
ſhops became metropolitans, and 
had ſuffragans under them. A- 
thanafius appears to be the firſt 
who uſed this title, which he 
gave occaſionally to his prede- 
ceilor. Gregory Nagiangen, in 
like manner, gave it to Athana- 
frus ; not that either of them were 
intitled to any juriſdiction, or 
even any precedence in virtue of 
it, Among the Latins, Jſedore 
Hiſpalenſis is the firft that ſpeaks 
of archbiſhops; he diſtinguiſhes 
four orders or degrees in the ec- 
clefiaſtical hierarchy ; namely, 
patriarchs, archbiſhops, metro- 
politans, and biſhops. The 
archbiſhop, beſide the inſpection 
of the biſhops and inferior cler- 
gy, in the province over which 
he 223 exerciſes epiſcopal 
juriſdiction in his own dioceſe. 
He is guardian of the ſpiritualities 
of any vacant ſee in his province, 
as the king is of the temporali- 
ties; and exerciſes eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction in it. He is intit'ed 
to preſent, by lapſe, to all the 
_ eccleſiaſtical livings in the diſpo- 
ſal of his dioceſan biſhop, if not 
filled within fx months. He has 
likewiſe a cuſtomary preroga- 
tive, upon conſecrating a bithop, 
to name a clerk or chaplain to be 
provided for by ſuch biſhop ; in 
lieu of which it is now uſual to 
accept an option. He is ſaid to 
be enthrened when veſted in the 
archbiſhopric ; whereas biſhops 
are ſaid to be znflallzd. The 


archbiſhop of Canterbury had, 
till the year 1152, juriſdiction 
over Ireland as well as England, 


* 


ARC 


and was ſtyled a patriarch, and 

ſometimes alterins orbis papa, and 
orbis B rilannici pontifex, Matters 
were done and recorded in his 
name thus, uno fontificatus no- 
Ari primo, &c. The firſt arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was Auſtin, 
appointed by king Erhelbert, on 
his converſion to Chriſtianity, a- 
bout the year 598. He was alſo 
legatus natus. He even enjoyed 
ſome ſpecial! marks of royalty; 
as, to be patron of a biſhopric, 
which he was of Rocheſter; and 
to make knights, coin monies, 
Sc. It is his privilege, by cuſ- 
tom, to crown the kings and 
queens of this kingdom. He 


may retain and qualify eight 


chaplains ; whercas a duke is by 
ſtatute allowed only fix. He has, 
by common law, the power of 
probate of wills and teſtaments, 
and granting letters of admini- 
ſtration. He has alſo a power 
to grant licences and diſpenſa- 
tions in all caſes formerly ſued 
for, in the court of Rome ; he 
accordingly iſſues ſpecial licences 
to marry, to hold two livings, 
Sc. and he exerciſes the right of 
conferring degrees. He alſo 
holds ſeveral courts of judica- 
ture; as, court of arches, court 
of audience, prerogative court, 
and court of peculiars.— The 
archbiſhop of York has the like 
rights in his province as the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. He has 
alſo the rights of a count palatine 
over that diſtrict of Northumber- 
land, formerly called Hexham- 
ſhire. The firſt archbiſhop of 
York was Paulinus, appointed 
by pope Gregory about the year 
622. He had formerly juriſdic- 


ATC 

tion over all the biſhops of Scot- 
Jand ; but in the year 1470, pope 
Sextus IV, created the biſhop of 
St. Andrew's archbiſhop and me- 
tropolitan of all Scotland. 
 ArcenT, // The common 
French word for flver, cf which 
metal all white fields or charges 
are ſuppoſed to conſiſt: ſee Pl. ii, 
Fig. 2. | 

„Argent of itſelf is uſed 


in heraldry to ſignify purity, in- 


nocence, beauty, and yentleneſs 
and, according to G. Leigh, if it 
is compounded with 

Gul. j f. Boldneſs. 


Azu. | > Courteſy. 
Ver. 58 Virtue. 
Pur. = Favour. 
Sab. J © (Religion. 


ARMED, 2. This. word 1s 
pſed to expreſs the horns, hoofs, 
beak, or talons of any beaſt or 
bird of prey, when borne of a 
different tincture from their bo- 
dies: fee p. 193, example 5. 
ARMORIS T,. A perſon ſkil- 
led in the knowledge of armory. 

ARMORY, . One branch of 


heraldry, conſiſting in the know- 


ledge of coats-of-arms, as to 
their blazon, and various pur- 
poles. 

ARMOUR, ſee Coar. 

ARMus, J. A word derived 
from the Latin arma, and uſed 
to denote a badge or mark of ſo- 
vereignty, grandeur, and ho- 
nour ; ſerving alſo to diſtinguiſh 
ſtates, cities, families, Tc. fee 
p- 8. | 
 ARRONDIE, a This is a 
French word uſed, in blazonry, 
to denote a charge, or part of it, 


| made of a round form. 


ArChirvr, fee ACHIEVE... 


BAN 


ATTIRED, a. This is ſaid of 
the horns of ſtags or bucks, when 
of a different tincture from their 
bodies or heads : ſee p. 164, ex- 
ample 19. 

AUGMENTATION, /. This 
word ſignifies in heraldry a par- 
ticular mark of honour, granted 
by the ſovereign, in conſidera- 
tion of ſome noble action, or cut 
of favour, either quartered with 
the family arms, or borne on an 
eſcutcheon, a canton, Oc. ſee 
Fl ix, 30 | 

AzuRE, /. A French word 


uſed to expreſs blue. In engrav- 
. 1ngs, this colour is denoted by 


lines drawn from the dexter to 
the ſiniſter fide of the eſcutcheon, 
and are parallel to the chief : ſee 
Pl. it, Fig. 4.—— This colour 


may ſignify juſtice, perſeverance, 


and vigilance ; but according to 
G. Leigh, if it is compounded 
with | | 


Or Chearfulneſs, 
Arg. | = | Vigilance. 
Gul. 2 Readineſs. 
Ver. ( =: } Enterprize, 
Pur. | + | Goodneſs. 
Sab. Mournfulneſs. 


French heralds, N, Upton, and 
his followers, rank this colour 
before Gules. 


B. 

BADGE, ,. A fign or mark 
by which the bearer 1s, or may 
be, known, 

BAN DED, a, This is ſaid of 
a head or any thing tied round 
with a band of a different tinc- 
ture: ſee Pl. xiv, Fig. 18 and 
20. 
BANNER, J. A flag, ſtandard 
or enſign, carried at the end of 


BAN 
a lance, or pole, and generally 
made ſquare, 

*.* There are ſome families 
in Europe who ft:}] bear their 
coat-of-arms in an eſcutcheon of 
this form ; that, for example, of 
de Coucy, originally of Picardy, 
in France, does to this day; and 
the occaſion of this ſingularity is 
thus related by M. 4% la 2 Ss 
bitre : we read that a lord of the 
ancient and illuſtrious houſe of 
Coucy, having his banner beaten 
down, aud his men put into diſ- 
order by the infidels, on whom 
he was wagirg war, he be- 


thought himſelf to cut his cloak 


and hoiſt a piece of it on the 


Foo of his ſpear, like a banner, 


y which means he rallied and 
encouraged them ſo much that he 
came off vito:10us ; and to com- 
memorate this exploit, he bore 
his arms in a ſquare eſcutcheon 
like a banner, whici his poſte- 
rity adopted. 

BanNnERET, // A very an- 
cient title of honour, ſaid to de- 
rive its inſtitution. from the Ro- 
mans, toward the end of the em- 
peror Gratiar's reign, Knights 
bannerets are called in Latin 221- 
lites wexilliftri, by Maith. Paris, 
p-. 134; and milites wexillati, by 
the author of the Di#. de Tre- 
woux their ſhield was ſquare, 
and they bore their arms in a 
banner of the fame form: ſee p. 
14, and Pl. i, Fig. 4. 

„ This was a very honora- 
ble order, as it was never con- 
ferred but upon ſome heroic 
action performed in the field; 
whereas other orders have fre- 
quently been beſtowed for favour, 
or other meaner motives. I do 


BAR 


not find any mention particularly 
made of them in Engliſh hiſtory 
before the reign of king Edward 
I, and they ſeem to have been 
next in degree to barons. EI- 
Huge, in his Manner of holding 
Parliaments in England, p. 40, 
ſuppoſes a knight banneret was 
a honorary baron, or a peer, 
who enjoyed a mixt honour; and 
ſays he was called at the king's 
pleaſure to the upper houſe, and 
was . from ſerving on 
juries, and in the houſe of com- 
mons. Sir William Segar, Ent. 
in the ſecond book of his Trea- 
tiſe on Honour, both military 
and civil, chap. 10, p. 69, gives 
a full account of the creation cf 
a knight of this order. In the 
year 1773, at a review of the 
royal navy at Portſmouth, his 
majeſty conferred this honorable 
title on the following flag officers, 
under the royal ſtandard ; name- 
ly, admirals Pye, and Spry ; 
captains Knight, Bickerton, and 
Vernon. 

BAR, J. One of the honora- 
ble ordinaries, defined in p. 75, 
and repreſented in PI. vii, Fig. 
13, ths co 

BarzED, a Though this 
term alludes to ſomething that is 
either bearded or has the appear- 
ance of a beard, yet it is uſed, 
in blazoning coats-of-arms, to 
denote the green leaves, which 
are repreſented on the outſide of 
a full-blown roſe; as in Pl. xvii; 
Fig. . | 

Baron, // The loweſt title 
of peerage in Great Britain and 
Ireland. A baron is ſometimes 
made by writ, being thereby ca- 
!ed up to fit in the hogle of lord: 
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but uſually by letters patent, and 
John Beauchamp of Holt, was the 
firſt baron created, by Richard 
II, after this manner. The ti- 
tle of a baron 1s Right Honorable, 
his mantle has two doublings, 


and his coronet has fix pearls 


upon the circle, four of which 
are uſually repreſented in paint- 
ings or engravings: ſee Pl. xx, 
Fig. 14. 

Baron and FEMMuRH. Terms 
uſed in blazoning the arms of a 
man and his wife marſhalled to- 
gether: ſee p. 253. 

BARON ET, A modern de- 
gree of honour, inſtituted by 
king James J, on the 22d of 
May, 1612, and the gth year 
of his reign, who made 1t here- 
ditary in the male line. This 
title is conferred by patent under 


the great ſeal; and, a baronet, 


like other knights, is diftinguiſh- 
ed by the appellative Sir, pre- 
fixed to his chriſtian name, in 
ſpeaking and writing to him: his 
armorial enſign is to wear, in a 
canton or eſcutcheon, the arms 
of the province of Lier, in Ire- 
land, which is Argent, a frnifter 
Hand, couped at the awrift, Gules : 
ſee Pl. xxiii, Fig. z. 

4 This monarch, king James 
I, being in great want of money, 
which his faithful commons re- 
fuſed to grant him, had recourſe 
to the expedient of raifing the 
ſum he wanted, by the creation 
of this order, under the ſpecious 
plea of aſſiſting him in the re- 
duction of the province of Ulſter. 
The number of baronets was firſt 
reſtricted to ninety, but was after- 
ward extended to tuo hundred, 
Such an overfiow of honours 


BAR 


brought to market, at that pe- 
riod, was diſreliſhed by the par- 
hament, as it made way for ſeve- 
ral ündiſtinguiſhed, as well as 
for diſtinguiſhed families, to a 
participation of the fame honour, 
The expreſs condition of the ad-. 
miſſion of a baronet was, that he 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of a yearly 
income of one thouſand pounds 
in land; and pay ninety-five 
pounds for the maintenance of 
thirty ſoldiers, for three years, 
on the military eftabliſhment of 
Ireland. In the reign of Charles 
II, the number of baronets was 
increaſed to eight hundred and 
eighty e ght; and ſince that of 
George II, the number has been 
unlimited, being now enlarged 
at the king's pleaſure. | 

BaroNErT of Scotland. The 
order of baronets in Scotland was 
alſo projected by king James I, 
for the plantation and cultivation 
of the province of Nowa Scotia; 
in America; and his ſon, Charles 
J, executed his royal father's plan 
by inſtituting this order ſoon af- 
ter his acceſſion to the throne : 
the firſt perſon dignified with this 
title was Sir Robert Gorden of 
Gordonſtone, a younger ſon of 
the earl of Sutherland, whoſe pa- 
tent bears date the 28th of May, 


4825. 


* King Charles I, was ſo 
deſirous of adding every mark of 


digniy to this, his favourite or- 


der, that four years after its in- 
ſtitution, he iſſued a royal war- 
rant granting them the privilege 
of wearing an orange riband and 
a medal, which laſt was preſent- 
ed to each of them by the king 
himſelf, according to the words 


3 


BAR 


of the warrant. All the privi- 
leges of the order, particularly 


this of wearing the medal, were 


confirmed at the king's requeſt 
by the convention of eftates, in 
the year 1630; and in order to 
eſtabliſh them on the moſt ſolid 
foundation, they were again con- 
firmed by an act of the parliament 
of Scotland, in the year 1633. 
This mark of diſtinction fell to 
the ground, with all the other 
| honours of this country, during 
the uſurpation of the long parlia- 
ment and of Oliver Cromwell. 
There have been former meet- 
ings of the order to revive the 
uſe of it, one in the year 1721, 
and another in 1734; however, 
theſe meetings proved ineffectual, 
becauſe the proper ſteps toward 
its revival were not taken: but, 
under the auſpices of our illuſtri- 
ous monarch George III, ſuch 
meaſures were concerted in the 
ear 1775, as have effectually 
eſtabliſned this honorable dignity. 
BARON ET of Ireland. This 
order was likewiſe inſtituted by 
king James I, in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, for the ſame 
purpoſe and with the ſame privi- 
leges within the kingdom of Ire- 
land, as he had conferred on the 
Hke order in England; for which 
the Iriſh baronets paid the ſame 
fees into the treaſury of Ireland. 
The firſt of that kingdom that 
was advanced to this hereditary 
dignity was Sir Francis Blundell, 
then ſecretary for the affairs of 
Freland : fince his time ſeveral 
have. been created, no number 
being hmited. 
BARRULET, , One of the 
diminutives of the bar: fee p. 75. 


BAT 


| Barry, a. This word is 
uſed to denote a field divided 
tranſverſe into ſeveral equal par- 
titions of two different tinctures 
interchangeably diſpoſed : ſee Pl. 
vi, Fig. 20 and p. 83. If the 
diviſion be odd, the field muſt be 


firſt named, and the number of 


the bars mentioned. 
BarrY-BENDY, a. This ex- 
prefiion denotes a field divided 
into even parts, both barwiſe and 
bendwiſe. 
BAR WAS, or This term is 
Barwise, a. made uſe of to 
denote a charge diſpoſed after 
the manner a bar is: ſee PL. 
XVitl, Fig. 2. | 
Bas E, /. The bottom or lower 
part of the ſhield: ſee p. 16, let- 
ters G, H, I. 
BAT RH, ſee KNIGHT. 
Barton, ,. This word is 
Bas rox, Econ and ſig- 
BATUNE, \ nifiles a flick, 


ſta, or cudgel ; it ſhould be ſpelt 


baton, but is, by moſt Engliſh 
Writers, corruptly ſpelt as above. 
It is only borne in Engliſh coats- 
of-arms, as a badge of illegiti- 
macy ; but, in French coats-of- 
arms, this charge is introduced 


as a difference, or mark of con- 


ſanguinity. I have inſerted ex- 
amples of it in this treatiſe: ſee 
p. 73, and Pl. vii, Fig. 20. 

BaTTERING-RAM, /. An 
engine much in uſe among the 
ancients, before gunpowder was 
invented, for beating down the 
walls of the p'aces they beſieged: 
ſee Pl. xvili, Fg. 2. 

The following deſfcrip- 
tion, taken from Baron Von Low- 
hen's Analyſis of Nobility, will 
inform the reader more particu- 
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larly what a battering-ram was: 
The ram, ſays he, was a vaſt 
long beam; like the maſt of a 
ſhip, ſtrengthened at one end 
with a — of iron, ſomething 
reſembling that of a ram, whence 
it took its name. This is hung 
by the middle with ropes to ano- 
ther beam, which lies acroſs a 
couple of poſts; and hanging 
thus equally balanced, is, by a 
great number of men, violently 
thruſt forward, and drawn back- 
ward, and fo ſhakes the wall with 
its iron head. Nor is there any 
tower or wall ſo thick and ſtrong, 
as to reſiſt the repeated aſſaults of 
this forcible machine:—But this 
engine did moſt execution when 
it was mounted on wheels, which 
is ſaid to have been firſt done at 
the ſiege of Byzantium, under 
Philip of Macedon. Plutarch 
tells us, that Mark Antony, in 
the Parthian war, uſed a ram, 
eighty feet long; and Vitruvius 
aſſures us, they were ſometimes a 
hundred and fix, ſometimes a hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length ; 
to which, perhaps, the force of 
the engine was in a great meaſure 
owing. The ram was managed by 
a centenary of ſoldiers at a time, 
who were relieved when weary 
by another centenary ; ſo that it 
played without any intermiſſion. 
BaTTLEAX, . A ſort of wea- 
pon formerly uſed in war: fee 
Pl. xvm, Fig. 3. | 
BaTTLEMENTS, J. The in- 
terſtices on caſtle-walls or towers: 
ſee Pl. xvi, Fig. 8. 
BErAKED, a. This is ſaid © 
the bills of birds, when they are 
of a different tincture from the 
body: ſee Pl. xxiii, Fig. 7. 


B E Z 


BE ARING, ſee CHarce. . , 
BEAVER, /. This term is uſed 
in heraldry to ſignify that part 
of the helmet which defends the 
ſight, and is likewiſe called, by 
ſome heralds, gaurde wiſure : ſee 
p- 219, and Pl. xxi, example 3 
. N 
BELLED, a. Having bells af- 
fixed to ſome part of the charge : 
ſee p. 166, example 6. 
BEN D, / One of the hono- 
rable ordinaries, defined in p. 65, 
and repreſented in Pl. vii, Fig. 


{> I, 2, Ge. — 
Bend: ſiniſter, is that which 


comes from the ſiniſter to the 
dexter ſide of the ſhield : ſee Pl. 
vii, Fig. 16: and we ſay in bend, 
when things borne in coats-of- 
arms .are placed obliquely, from 
the dexter chief to. the ſiniſter 
baſe; as the bend lies: fee Pl. 
ii, .. 
BENDLET, J. One of the di- 
minutives of the bend: ſee p. 65, 
and Pl. vii, Fig. 7 and g. 
Bexpy, a: This word ſerves 
to denote a field, divided dia- 
gonally into an even number of 
partitions, varying in metal and 
colour: ſee Pl. vii, Fig. 10. In 
England; the number of diviſions 
is always even, in Qther coun- 
tries, this is not regarded ; but, 
when the number 1s uneven, they 
muſt be called bendlers. 
BESANTED, or : This word 
BEZANTEE, a. { means ful! of 
beſants, and is uſed to denote a 
field, ordinary, or charge, co- 
vered with above eight beſants. 
BESANTS, or Theſe were 
BRZ ARTS, ,. f the current 
coin of old Byzantium, now cal- 
led Conſtantinople, and ſuppoſed 


BIS 

to have been introduced into 
coats- of- arms by thoſe who were 
at the holy war ; but ſince that, 
they have been borne by ſuch as 
have acquired riches by being 
treaſurers, bankers, or in the 
cuſtomhouſe : ſee p. 23, and P/. 
ii, Fig. 10. 

BILLETS, /. This charge is 
conſidered by ſeveral writers up- 
on heraldry, as one of che ſub- 
ordinate ordinaries, mentioned 
in Article 11, p. 111, and by o- 
thers as a common 3 only: 

it is repreſented in the form of 
oblong ſquares, and 1s frequent- 
ly met with in Engliſh coats-of- 
arms: ſee Pl. xv, Fig. 16, and 
P. 153+ 3 

* „ The authors I have con- 
ſulted on this charge differ great- 
ly concerning its origin and na- 
ture; ſome pretending they re- 
preſent bricks, and others Liliets 
of wood, on account of their 
form ; and ſome taking them for 
letters ſealed up, the word im- 
porting ſo much in French, or 
ſuch miſſive papers: this laſt 
opinion is, however, the moſt 
prevalent. 

BILLETE, or The firſt 

BILLET T, a. { French, the 
latter angliciſed, ſignifying a 
field ſtrewed with billets. This 
expreſſion is uſed in blazoning 
billets that exceed ten; otherwiie 


their number and poſition muſt 


be expreſſed. 

BisnoePs, / Church digni- 
taries; they are barons of the 
realm, and have precedence next 
to the viſcounts ; they are called 
Lords, and ſtyled Right Reverend 
Fathers in God, There are twen- 
ty-four biſhops in England, be- 


BIS 
fide that of Sodor and Man who 


has no ſeat in the houſe of peers, 
being appointed by the duke of 
Aubel: fee the note annexed to 
p. 143.— The biſhops of Lon- 
don, Durham and Wincheſter, 
take place of the other bithops, 
who are to rank after them ac- 
cording to their ſeniority of con- 
ſecration. 

„ As the manner of eleQ- 
ing and conſecrating a biſhop, is 
not generally known, the follow- 
ing account of the ceremouies 
obſerved, on ſuch occafion, may 
be agreeable to ſome of the read- 
ers. When a byhop's ſee be- 
comes vacant, the dean and chap- 
ter of that cathedral give intor- 
mation of it to the king, and 
humbly requeſt that his majeſty 
will grant them leave to elect a- 
nother. The king then grants 
to the dean his comge d elire, 
which, according to the ancient 
form, was written in French, and 
ſignifies /-awve te el. The dean 
after ward ſummons a chapter, 
or aſſembly, of the prebendaries, 
who'are bound to elect the per- 
ſon recommended by the king's 
letter, under pain of a premunire. 
The election is then certified to 
the perſon elected; and, upon 
his acceptance, notice is given 
to the king and the archbiſhop 
of the province; after which the 
king ſanRions it, by his royal 
aſſent under the great ſeal, which 
is exhibited to the archbiſhop of 
the province, with command to 
confirm and conſecrate him. 
The archbiſhop ſubſcribes fiat 
confirmatio, and gives commiſ- 
ſion, under his archiepiſcopal 
ſeal, to his vicar- general, to per- 
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form all the acts required to com- 
plete the confirmation of the e- 
 ie&ed bihop. After theſe for- 
malities, the new biſhop takes 
te oaths of ſupremacy, ſimony, 
and canonical cbedience; the 
judge of the arches reads and ſub- 
{cries the ſentence ; and by the 
King's mandate, follows the fo- 
jemn conſecration of the elected 
bithop, which is performed by 
me archbiſhop, with the aſſiſt- 
anes of two other biſhops. A 
mandate is then iſſued trom the 
archbiſhop to the archdeacon of 
his dioceſe, to inſtał the biſhop 
clected, and confirmed, and con- 
iecrated. The mode of inſtal- 
ment is as follows: — Upon any 
duy, between the hours of nine 
and eleven, in the preſence of a 
public notary, the biſhop elect, 
or his proxy, whica is moſt u- 
wal, is introduced into the ca- 
thedral ehurch by the archdea- 
con of Canterbury, by whom, or 
by his proxy, all the biſhops of 
that province are inſtalied. Firſt, 
ne declares his aſſent to the king's 
ſupremacy, and ſwears, that un- 
lels be be otherwiſe diſpenſed 
with, he will be refident accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of that cathe- 
dial, obſerve the manners of the 
ſaid church, and cauſe others to 
wblerve the ſame. Then the 
archdeacon, with the petty ca- 
nons and officers of the church, 
accompany the bithop up the 
chor, and chere place him in the 
ſeat prepared for the biſhops, 
between che altar and right fide 
Of the choir; When the archdca- 
con proncunces theſe words: 
„ £:0, authoritale mihi commiſ/a, 
induco et inibronigo Reverendum 


BLA 
in Chriflo Patrem Dominum, N. 
N. Epiſcopum, et Dominus cuſto- 


eat fuun introitum et exitum ex 


hoc nunc ct in ſeculum. Amen,” 
After the ſinging of Te Deum by 
the ſubdean and petty canons, 
prayers follow. The biſhop is 
then conducted into the chapter- 
houſe, and there placed on a high 
ſeat; when the archdeacon and 
all the prebendaries and officers 
of the church, appear before the 
biſhop, and acknowledge cano- 
nical obedience to lum. The 
new biſhop is afterward intro- 
duced into the king's preſence, 
to do him homage for his tem- 
oralities or barony, by kneel- 
ing, and putting his hands be- 
tween thoſe of the king, who 
fits in a chair of ſtate. Here the 
ſecretary of ſtate adminiſters to 


the biſhop the oath—To be 7. we 


and faithful to his majefly—from 
whom he acknowledges to hold 
his temporalities. Laſtly, the 
new biſhop compounds for the 
firſt fruits of his biſhopric—that 
is, agrees that the firſt year's 
profits ſhall be paid to the corpo- 
ration for augmenting the bene- 
ces of the poor clergy, within 
three years. | 
BLAZ ON, f This word 15 
uſed, either to denote the draw- 
mg of coats-of-arms, or to ex- 
pound them, It is derived, as 
Mr. Nijbet obſerves, from the 
German word &aſen, which ſig- 
nifies the blowing of a horn, and 
introduced, as a term in heral- 
dry, from an ancient cuſtom the 
heralds, who were judges, had 
of blowing or winding a horn at 
juſts and tournaments, when they 
explained and recorded the a- 


B UC 


chievements of the knights ſport- 
ers: fee Jusrs. Os 

To BLazon, v. To explain 
in proper terms, al! that belongs 
to coats of-arms, 

BLazonRY, . The art of de- 
ſcribing properly coats-of-arms. 

BorDeR, or The firſt the 

BoRDuRE, /. F Engliſh, the 
latter the French name, and 15 
defined, p. 33, and repreſented 
in Pl. iii. . 

* * Borders often ſerve, in 
Engliſh heraldry, for the fame 
purpoſe as the Baton, i. e. to in- 
dicate an illegitimate deſcent. 

Botrony, or This is ſaid 

BOTONNY, a. 0 of a croſs 
which terminates at each end in 
three buds or buttons: ſee Pl. 
x, Fig. 18. 

Baackp, a. This word 1s 
applied to two figures of the ſame 
ſort, interlacing one another: ſee 
Pl. xiv, Fig. 13, and p. 144. 

BRASE D, or This term, 

BRAZ EKD, #. Chick 15 deri- 
ved from the French word bras, 
i. e. arm, is uſed in heraldry to 
deſcribe three chevronels, inter- 
laced in the baſe of the field: ſee 
p. 93, and Pl. ix, Fig. 19. 

BRETE SSE, a. This expreſ- 
ſion is uſed to denote a charge 
or ornament, Which 15 embattled 
on both ſides. 

BUCKLER, The moſt an- 
cient of all defenſive arms, and 
was Originally uſed to cover the 
body againſt the blows, darts, 
and arrows of the enemy: it was 
made, ſometimes of oſiers or 
wickers interlaced and woven to- 
gether, ſometimes of braſs or 
wood, and moſt commonly of 
hides or ſkins ſtrengthened with 


CAN 


a plate of ſome ſort of metal: 
ſee SHIELD. 

* Moe nage, a famous French 
etymolog'it, derives the name of 
Bouclier, in Engliſh buciler, from 
theſe two words buceula clipei, 
which, in the decay of the Latin 


tongue, were uſed to ſignify the 


buckle of the fhield : but F. To- 
maſin, tetches it from the word 
bucca, 1. e. the mouth or check 3 


becauſe the mouths and heads 


of animals were often repreſented 
on bucklers. 

BU ckLE, . The buckle was 
ſo much eſteemed in former times, 
that few perſons of repute and 
honour wore their girdle without 
it, and it may be conſidered, in 
coats-Of- arms, as a token of the 


ſurety of the faith and ſervice of 


the bearer. 

Bup oT, ſee WarER-BUp- 
GET. 

BuFFLE-HORN, or } An in- 

BUGLEHORN, . I ſtrument 
of wind-muſic made of horn: 
ſee Pl. ix, Fig. 8. 


5. Bp : 

CABOCHED, or CA BOSH“ 
ED, a, A term derived from 
caboche, a French word, ſignify- 
ing a hkcad ; it is ſaid of the head 
of beaits borne without any part 
of the neck, and full-faced : ſee 
PE xvi; Free 16. 

CarTRoP, . This word 
ſerves to denote a {mall military 
engine made with three ſpikes, 
ſo that which way ſoever it lies 
on the ground, one of them 
points upright. 

CannfeTs, /. Ducks, when 
repreſented without beat: or feet. 

CaxTon, /. The French 
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word for corner ; it is a ſquare 
figure, leſs than a quarter, as 
deſcribed and repreſented under 
Fig. 3, p. +13, and placed at 
one of the upper angles of the 
ſhield : ſee Pl. ix, Tig. 16. 
| CaNnTONED, @. This is ſaid, 
in blazoning* a croſs, &c. be- 
tween four figures: ſee Pl. x, 
Fig. g and 12. 
Cap, ſee CHAPEAU. 
CARBUNCLE, . One of the 
piecious ſtones, repreſented in 
coats-of-arms, by a roſe in the 
centre, with eight rays or ſtaves 
round it, in the form of ſcepters. 
*.* It is of a very deep red, 
and has been thought to ſhine in 
the dark like a lighted coal, but 
this is known to be otherwiſe. 
It is ſaid to be as hard as a ſap- 
phire, and to be found naturally 
of an angular figure ; however, 
as it is very uncommon, there 
needs no more to be ſaid about it. 
CERCELEE, ſec RECERCELEE, 
CHAMBERBAIN (Lord). This. 
title belongs to the Lord Cham- 
erlain of the Houſhold. He 
preſents to the king, on the co- 
ronation day, all his robes, and 
ther parts of royal attire, as al- 
ſo the ſword, ſcabbard, crown, 
and the gold to be offered by the 
king, Oc. On ſuch a day he 
has forty ells of crimion velvet 
tor his own robes. To him be- 
longs the care of providing all 
things in the houſe of lords, in 
the time of parliament. He iſ- 
ſues out warrants for furniſhing 
Weſtminſter-hall, againſt coro- 
nations, trials of peers, Tc. 
The gentleman-uſher, yeoman- 
uſhers, and doorkeepers, are 
under his command. He ſuper- 


C HA 


intends all the officers of the 
king's houſhold, above ſtairs, 
except the precinct of the king's 
bedchamber; as alſo all the of- 
ficers of the wardrobe at all his 
majeſty's houſes, the ſerjeants at 
arms, phyſicians, ſurgeons, apo- 
thecaries, and chaplains: all, or 
moſt of theſe places, and many 
others, are in his gift, and he 
enjoys a ſalary of twelve hundred 
pounds a year; and to him be- 
longs livery and lodging in the 
king's court. 

CHANCELLOR (Lord). A ti- 
tle given to the firſt civil officer 
of the kingdom, who by his of- 
fice is keeper of the great ſeal, 
and ſpeaker of the houſe of lords: 
the name cancellarius is derived 
from one part of his office, that 
is the power he has to cancel what 
he thinks amiſs, in any patent, 
cemmiſſion, or warrant, ſent from 
the king to be ſealed with the 
great ſeal. The words to be 
cancelled, he expunges by draw- 
ing crois lines over them, like 
lattices, called in Latin, cancelli; 
or elſe he acquired this appella- 
tion by ſitting. anciently 1a. 
cancellos, within ſuch a partition 
as now ſeparates the church from 
the chancel. 'The lord chancellor 
and the lord keeper are the ſame 


in authority, power, and prece- 


dence; yet there is a difference 
between them in the creation : 
the keeper 15 created by the king's 
delivering the great ſeal into his 
hands, and his taking the oath ; 
but the chancellor has a patent 
beſide. A lord keeper is created 
only during the vacation of the 
chancellorſhip, to perform the 
functions of this office. 


CHA 


* His office is to keep the 
king's great ſeal; to moderate 
the rigour of the law; to judge 
according to equity, conſcience, 
and reaſon; to beſtow all eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices in the king's 
books under 2ol. per annum. 
He is ſworn to do right to all 
people, to counſel the king truly, 
to keep ſecret the king's counſel, 
not to ſuffer the rights of the 
crown to be diminiſhed, Oc, 
This high office is held during 
the king's pleaſure ; the ſalary is 
above 7000l. | 

Craye, /. The iron, hraſs, 
metal, or ſilver, put at the end of 
the ſcabbard of cutlaſſes, ſwords, 
Oc. as mentioned in p 76. 

CHATE, or Is ſaid of a 

CHaPPE, a. field that has a 
ſort of a cope of another tincture, 
ſpreading from a point in the 
middle of the chief, to the two 
baſe angles of the ſhield : ſee Pl. 
Xu, Fig. 19, and p. 128. 

CHAEAu, /, The common 
French word for a hat; but 1s 
taken in heraldry for an ancient 
cap of dignity, formerly worn by 
nobility, being made of crimſon 
velvet in the outſide, and lined 
with fur, as repreſented in Pl. 
xxi, Fig. 5. Dr. Harris ſays, 
in his Lexicon Techuicum, Vol. I, 
that in old time Eng/ih kings 
uſed a kind of cap of ſiate called 
abacot, which was wrought in 
the figure of two crowns. 

CHALET, /. An ancient 
ornament. for the head, like a 
garland or wreath ; but this word 
is frequently uſed to ſignify the 
circle of a crown. There are in- 
{ſtances of its being borne in coats- 
of-arms, as well as for creſtz; for 


CHE 

inftance, the pateraal arms for the 
name of LAScELLES, are Ar- 
gent, three Chaplets Gules. 

CHAPPE, ſee CHak. 

CnAROE, / The figures or 

bearings contained in an eſcu- 
cheon: ſee p. 51. It is ſaid, 
that many charges in one field 
are not accounted ſo honorable 
as a few. | 

CHARGED, a. Shields or or- 
dinaries carrying ſome figure, 
are ſometimes ſaid to be charged 
therewith, FEY 

CHAUSSE, a. This is ſaid 
of a ſection in baſe. 

CHECKY, or CHEQUE, g. Is 
ſaid of ſmall ſquares of two dif- 


. ferent tinctures, ſpread alternate- 


ly over a field or ordinary : ſee 
Pl. vii, Fig. 2; as alſo Pl. viii, 
Fig. 5. This is always com- 
poſed of metal and colour: and, 
according to La Colombitre, it is 
the moſt noble and moſt ancient 
figure borne in armory, and 
ought never to be given, but to 
perſons that have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in war; for it repre- 
ſents a cheſs-board, which is 
compared to a field of battle; 
the pawns, and other pieces 
placed on both ſides, repreſent- 
ing the foldiers of two armies, 
which move, attack, advance, 
or retire ; according to the will 
of the two players, who may be 
coniidered as the generals, 


CHEVAL-TRAFP, ſee CAL» 
TROP. 
CREVELEE, a. This word 


ſignifies freaming, i. e. like the 
ſtream of a light darting from a 
Comet. 
CHEVRON, or } 
CHEVERON, /. 
47-4 


honorable 


One of the 
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ordinaries defined, p. 85, and 
repreſented in Pl. ix, Fig. 1, 2, 
3, J. 

CHEVRONEL, I. The dimi- 
nutive of the chevron ; ſee 2 
ix, Fig. 17 and 18. 

CIE, // One of the 50 
rable ordinaries, defined, p. 53, 
and deſcribed in F. v, F. 1, 
2, 3, Sc. 


CHIMERICAL, 2. An epi- 


thet given to figures that have 


no other exiſtence but in the ima- 
gination ; ſuch as are contained 
in Pl. xix. 

CHOUGH, /. The name of a 
bird, called in Latin coracias, 
and in French choucas; it is of 
the ſame ſhape as a jackdaw, 
but almoſt as large as a crow: 
its bill, legs, and feet are red; 
but the feathers all over the body 
are black. It is uſually ſeen in 
Cornwall, for which reaſon it is 
frequently denominated the Cor- 
mih chough ; and as an inſtance 
of its being borne in coats-of- 
arms, fee that of marquis Corn- 
ewallis, which is blazoned in p. 
247. 

CiNxnQUEFOIL, // The five- 
leaved graſs. 'This charge 1s 
not ſo frequently met with in 
coats-of-arms as trefoil, yet there 
are inſtances of it: the family of 


SEABRIGHT, of Warwickſhire, 


bears Argent, three Cinque-foils 
Sable. 

_ Civic Crowns, / Theſe 
were beſtowed. on ſuch as had 
ſaved the life of a Roman citi- 
zen, and were reckoned more 
honorable than any other crown, 
though compoſed of no better 
materials than oak-boughs : ſee 
Fig. 4, p. 204. 


CLE 


* % Plutarch, in the life of 
C. M. Corolianus, accounts, as 
follows, for uſing, on this occa- 
ſion, the branches of this tree be- 
fore all others; becauſe. ſays he, 
wh oaken wreath being ſacred 
eres the great guardian 
— their city, they thought it the 
moſt proper ornament for him 
who had preſerved a citizen. 
Pliny, Lib. 16, cap. 4, ſpeak- 
ing of the honour and privileges 
conferred on thoſe who had me- 
rited this crown, ſays; They 
who had once obtained it, might 
wear it always ; when they ap- 
peared at the public ſpectacles, 
the ſenate and people roſe to do 
them honour, and they took their 
ſeats, on theſe occaſions, among 
the ſenators : they were not only 
perſonally excuſed from ail trou- 
bleſome offices, but procured the 
ſame immunity for their father 
and grandfather by the father's 


ſide. 


CLARENCIEUX, ſee Kine, 

CLaRIONS, ſs Theſe are 
thought to have been a fort of 
trumpet: ſometimes they are 
taken for the rudders of ſhips, 
and ſometimes for the reſts cf 
lances ; by which laſt name they 
are molt generally known: ſee 
Pl. xviii, Fig. 7. 

CLECHEE, a, This 1s ſaid 
of a croſs ſpreading from the 
centre toward the extremity, 
nearly like a cro5 recercelee in- 
ſerted in Pl. x, Fig. 20, with 
this difference, however, that the 
croſs clechee ends with an angle 
in the middle of the extremity , 
by lines ſrom the two points that 

make the breadth, till they come 
to join, 


C O 


CtiixcnkEb, a. This term is 
uſed to denote the hand being 
ſhut iu ſuch a manner, as to 
ſhow the fingers doubly bent; 
ſee Fl. xiv, Fig. 2. 

CLosz, a. This word is uſed 
to expreſs the- cloſe bearings of 
ſuch birds wings, as are addicted 
to flight: ſee Pl. xvii, Fig. 2. 

Cliſe-girt, is ſaid of figures 
habited, * clothes are tied 
about the middle: ſce Pl. xix, 
Fig. 1. 

CLosgr, /. The diminutive 
of the bar: ſee p. 75. 

CoaT-ARMOUR, // The mi- 
litary garment which the knights 
of old wore over their armour, 
and which is ſtill continued in 
uſe among heralds at their cere- 
monies. 

„ Theſe coats were hung 
looſe, and frequently variegated 
by ſeveral liſts of different co- 
lours alternate, placed various 
ways, either quarterly, wavy, &c. 

Coar-or- ARMS, /. This ex- 
preſſion has the ſame etymology 
as coat-armour, and 1s frequently 
uſed inſtead of the word Arms: 
ſee p. 7. 

CockaTRICE, . A winged 
heraldic monſter, with the head, 
comb, and feet of a cock, and 
the tail of a dragon: ſee Pl. xix, 
Fig. 8. 

Coontaxce, / Moſt he. 
ralds confound this word with 
that of cr, ſuppoſing that this 
laſt has been ſubſtituted in lieu 
of the firſt, as being a more mo- 
dern expreſſion, and therefore 
make them ſynonimous terms; 
but this is an error, for creſts 
were only worn formerly, by 


heroes of great valour, and by 


COM 


ſuch as had a ſuperior military 
command, in order that they 
m ght be the better diſti a guiched 
in an engagement, and thereby 
ra'ly their men, it di perſed: 

but cogniſances were bad ges 
which ſubordinate officers, and 
even ſoldiers did bare on their 
ſhields, for diftintion fake, be- 
ing not entitled to a creſt. 

CoLOUR, / This word im- 
plies, in a general ſenſe, the ap- 
pearance of bodies to the eye; 
and as this varies from the dif- 
ferent refrang.biity of the rays 
of light, it 15 diſtinga iſhed, ac 
cording to fir Iſaac "Ne wie, by 
the ſeven following denornins- 
fions ; the red, orange, Dee Up 
green, blue, indigo, and purple : 
they are allo called primary or 
ſimple colours. The others, com- 
pounded of theſe, are called fe- 
condary colours; and admit of 
an indefinite variety of interme- 
diate gradations : as 4c/5:/e 15 a 
compoſition of all colours, fo 
612:k is a privation of them all; 
and therefore properly no co- 
lours. Vet, the laſt two are ad- 

itted in heraldry, which us 
learned in that ſcience call, 
well as the primary colours, by 
other names; as may be ſeen in 
P. 19- 

CouBATANT, a. A French 
word, ſignifying fighting face to 
face: ſee PI. xv, Fig. 10. 

CoMPLEMENT, F; This 15 
ſad of a moon, when at its full: 
ſee Hl. xi, Fg. . 

Courox x, a. A word ap- 
plied to a border, pale, bend, 
or other ordinary, made up of 
{quares, of alternate metal and 
colour: ſee PI. i, Fig. 8. 
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COR 
ConJjerinep, or l Joined to- 
CONJUNCT, a. | gether : ſee 

Pl. xiv, Fig. ꝙ and 12. | 

ConsTABLE, J. Some wri- 
ters derive this title from the 
Greek x GN » which {1g- 
nes a company of men of war; 
for the function of the Lord High 
Conſtable, n officer long d1{- 
uſed in England, conſiſted in the 
care of the common peace of the 
land, in deeds of arms, and in 
matters of war: others ſuppoſe 
that it comes from comes flatuli, 
which was an office under the 
Roman empire, much of the 
ſame nature as that of Maſ- 
ter of the Horſe at the king's 
court. 

*.* In the table of prece- 
dence, p. 270, is inſerted the 
Lord High Conitable, yet this 
officer is only occaſionally cre- 
ated, on the trials of peers, Oc. 
for his power and juriſdiction 
were anciently ſo great, that after 
the death of the duke of Buch- 
ingham, in 1521, it was thought 
too much to be truſted any longer 
in the hands of any ſubject. 

CoNnTOURNEE, a. This word 
is uſed to denote a beaſt with its 
head turned toward the ſiniſter 
ſide of the eſcutcheon. 

Cox TRE, ſce Coux TER. 

CoN v, pt A young rab- 

Cox Ev, , { bit, borne by the 
name of ConinGssy : ſce p. 
131. | 

CorontT, // This term i 
derived from the Italian word 
coroneita, and denotes an inferior 
crown worn, at a coronation, by 
princes, dukes, marquiſes, earls, 
viſcounts, and barons ; there are 
diſerent ſorts, which may be 
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found reſpectively deſcribed in 
Chap. VI. SeR. ii, and as they 
are uſually repreſented over coats- 
of-arms, ſee Pl. xx, Fig. 7, 8, 
9, Se. 5 
Cor ick, or One of the 
. | diminutives of. 
the bend: fee p. 65 : it is ſel- 
dom borne but in couple, with a 
bend or {eſs between them : ſee 
Pl. vii, Fig. 15, whence I ſup- 
poſe it may derive its name from 
the French word ce, which ſig- 
nifies a /ide ; cotices being, as it 
were, placed upon the ſides of. 
the charge. 
CoTICED, or ! This term is 
CoT1sED, a. (uſed by Eng- 
liſh heralds, to blazon a charge, 
that 1s accoited, fided, or ac- 
companied by cotices; ſee Pl. 
vii, Fig. 15, and Pl. viii, Fig. 


_ Covcnanrt, a. A term bor- 


rowed from the French, expreſ- 


ſing the poſture of any animal 
that is lying on its belly, but 
with the head lifted up: ſee Pl. 
XV, Fig. 5. 

CounT, /. A title of foreign 
nobility, which anſwers to that 
of Earl in England. 

* Counts Palatine were for- 
merly ſuch as had an office in the 


king's palace, as appears by their 


titles; but counts palatine in 
England, were ſuch as had re- 
gal power within their own ju- 
riſdiction. | 
CounTER, p. This particle, 
which is derived from the French 
word contre, is generally uſed in 
compoſition, and ſignifies either 
cantrarywiſe or in oppoſition of 
any metal with a Colour. | 
COUNTER - CHANGED, 4, 


ORA 


This expreſſion denotes the in- 
termixture, or oppoſition of any 
metal with a colour: fee Pl. xi, 
Fig. 17, 18, Ce. 
CounTER-FLORY, a. This 
js ſaid of a treſſure, whoſe fleurs- 
de- lis are oppotite to others: ſee 
Pl. xix, Fig. 7. 
CounTER-PASSANT, a. This 
is ſaid of two animals paſſing the 
contrary way to each other: ſee 
Pl. xv, Fig. 15. 
CounTER-SALIANT, 4. This 
expreſſion denotes two animals 
leaping different ways to each 
other: ſee Pl. xvi, Fig. . 
CounTER-VAIR, a. An ex- 
preſſion which means that the lit- 
tle bells, of which var 13 com- 
poſed, are ranged baſe againſt 
baſe: ſee Pl. ii, Fig. 18. 
CouPED, a. From the French 
coupe, i. e. cut it is ſaid of the 
head, or any limb cut off from 
the body quite ſmooth; as in H. 
xiv, Fig. 5, 6, 18, and 20. KN 
is alſo uſed to denote ſuch croſſes, 
bars, Oc. as do not touch the 
ſides of the eſcutcheon. 
CovPLE-cLosz, J. One of 
the diminutives of the chevron : 
ſee p. 85 5: it is ſeldom borne in 
coats- of- arms. 
CounxAx r, a. This 1s ſaid 
of any animal running. 
__ CourrTesy, /. Ihis expreſ- 
ſion ſignifies, in general, civili 
Or complaiſa ace 3 and is wed in 
this Treatiſe, in ſpeaking of ti- 
tles held, not of right, but by 
the favour of others. 
CowaRD, % This is ſaid of 
a lion, &c. either p=ſiant, ram- 
pant, or in any other poſition, 
with its tail between its legs. 
CRaMPETTE, / A ſmall 


CRI 


piece of i iron, commonly call 
a cramp- iron, bent at each end 
by which wo bodies are held to- 
gether. 

CRAUTON EE, a. This is ſaid 
of a croſs that has at each end 
the ſhape of a cramp- iron coming 
from it. 

CREN ELLE, a. A word bor- 
rowed from the French, and uſed 
by ſome heralds, inſtead of in- 
battled, to expreſs the outlines of 
any charge, drawn like the bat- 
tlements of ancient walls and 
towers: ſee p. 29, Fig. 4, and 
Pl. vu, Fig. 6. LA 

* This attribute may be- 
long to the arms of ſuch as have 
defended caſtles for their prince 
or country, or of ſuch as are 
{killed in architecture. 

CRESCENT, /. The half 
moon with its horns turned up- 
ward; which is the general po- 
ſition of this charge, in coats-of- 
arms: ſee PL. xiu, Fig. 10 and 
11. 

* The ſymbolical ſenſe, aſ- 
cribed to this figure, when borne 
as a difference, or as à charge 
in armory, if repreſented mon- 
tant, is, according to ſome he- 
ralds, to put the bearer in mind 
of increaſing his family in for- 
tune and honour. 

CresrT, // The figure placed 
above the helmet in an achieve- 
ment: ſee Pl. xxi, Fig. 7. 

CREsSTED, a. This is ſaid of 
a cock, or other bird, whoſe 
creſt or comb is of a different 
tincture from the body: ice Pl, 
xix. Fig. 8. 

CRINED, a. From the French 

ord crin, 1. e. harr this is ſaid 
of any creature or animal whoſe 


CRO 


CUR 


hair is of a different tincture from azure.—St. Parrict”s croſs, the 
its body: ſee p. 195, example gy, ſtandard of Ireland, is, a Saltier 


CROISsA DES, Warlike expe- 
_ditions, which upon an indiſcrete 


zeal, were formerly ordered and 


directed, by the Roman pontiffs, 


to be waged againſt the Turks, 
for the recovery of the Holy 
Land. Thoſe who lifted in thele 
raln and cruel wars, ſanctined 
by ſuperſtition, ignorance, and 
prieftcraft, took upon themſelves 
the croſs, which, for diſtinction 
fake, the ſeveral nations of Eu- 
rope wore of different colours, 
as before mentioned in p. 6. 
Theſe holy wars comprehend a 
period of a hundred and ſeventy- 
eight years, i. e. from 1095 to 
1273. Z | 

CROSTIER, 7 The epiſcopal 
ſtaff of a bilhop : ſee 4. xviii, 
Fig. 15. 

Cos LET, . A crols croſſed 
again at a ſmall diſtance from 
each of the ends: ſee Pl. x, Fig. 
19. 

Csoss, /. One of the hono- 
rable ordinaries, defined p. 94, 
and repreſented in Pl. x, Fig, 1, 
2, J, e. 

*.* Although this was an in- 
ſtrument of execution among the 
old Romans, yet it is a very an- 
cient and honorable bearing, and 
is ſrequently to be met with in 


the coats- Oft arms of thoſe whoſe 


anceſtors attended the fanatic ex- 
peditions againft the Turks, or 
made pilgrimages to Jeruſalem. 
— St. George's crois, the ſtandard 


of England, is a Croſs gules, in 


a Field argent.—St. Andreav's 
croſs, the ſtandard of Scotland, 
is, a Saltier argent, in a Field 


gules, in a Field argent. 

CRoss-moline, ſee Moline. 

CRross-patriarchal, ſee Pa- 
TRIARCHAL. | 

Crown, // An ornament of 
the head, which denotes imperial 
and regal _— . Xx, 
Fig. 1, 2; 96.” . 

CR. civic, ſee Civic. 

CR. MURAL, fee MuRal. 

CR. naval, fee Navar. 

* * Beſide theſe different 
crowns, the ancients had others, 
as mentioned in p. 205; namely, 
the corona obfidialis, which was 
preſented by the beſieged, to him 
who freed and delivered them 
from the ſiege. The oval crown, 
which was given to a general, 
when entering the city without 
bloodſhed. Ihe triumphal CY Own 
of laurel, the greateſt fignal of 
Joy and victory, which was given 
to him who was allowed a tri- 
umph, Sc. Theſe glorious teſti- 
monies of great valour and con- 
duct, wonder fully ſtirred up the 
courage of their warriors, and 
made them attempt any danger, 
and cheerfully go through it, for 
the honour of obtaining them. 

CrRusaDEs, ſee CRolsA DES. 

CRuSILY, or } A term uſed 

CRUSULY, a. ; to denote a 
field ſeme of croſſes. 


Cunranrt, or This expreſ- 
CURRENT, a. {| ſion, which 


is derived from the Latin, ſigni- 
fies running, and is ſaid in the 
blazoning of a horſe that is re- 
preſented going full ſpeed, and 
without a bridle or ſaddle: ſee 
Pl. xxi, Fig. 7. 


DEN 


8 "op D. 
DAGGER, /. A ſhort ſword, 
or ſtabbing weapon. The gene- 


ral opinion, concerning the dag- 


ger borne in the armorial enſign 

of the city of London, reiuted: 

ſee p. 187. 
DAMASKED, a. 


This is ſaid 


of various flowers or figures, uſed 


to adorn {tec}, iron, Sr. ſee p. 

218. 

Dax cET TE, or A large 
Dax cET TED. a. {fort of in- 

denting, being wider and deeper 


than that called 7ndented, and. 
whole teeth or points never ex- 


ceed three in number: ſee p. 29, 
and Pl. viii, Fg. 1. ; 

DzeprvisED,-2 A term uſed 
to denote the reſtraint of any a- 
nimal, who is debarred of its na- 
tural freedom, by anotner charge, 
or any of the orcinaries, being 
placed over it: fee PI. viii, Fig. 
18. | 


DECRESCENT, or 


Th is 1s 


DECRE<SANT, a. \ ſaid of a 


moon in its wane, whote horns 
are turned toward the ſiniſter fide 
of the eſcutcheon: ſee Pl. xiii, 
Fig. 6. | 
DERHACRHRE, a. This is an ob- 
ſolete French word, which was 
formerly uſed to deſcribe an ani- 
mal, whole limbs had been cut, 
in all app-arance, with a hatchet ; 
but the term coped is now uted 
inſtead of it: fee p. 155 
Demi, or This word is 
Demy, p. always joined to a 
ſubſtant ve, and its ſignification 
is half; as a demi-hon, 1. e. 
half a lion: ſee Pl. xv, Fig. 13. 
DEenTICULATED, a. This is 
{aid of a line or an ordinary form- 
5 


DIA 


ed, outwardly, very much like 
the 7mþ..7tied; differing only from 


it, in having ſmaller and cloſer 


inciſures, reſembling a row of 
teeth: fee p. 30. 

DETRIMENT, / The moon 
is ſaid to be in its detriment 
when eclipſed : ſee H. xiii, Fag. 
8. 

DrescenT, fee PRDIOGRRE. 

Device, /. An emblem or 
hieroglyphic, expreſſing ſome 
hidden myltery. "Theſe were 
much in uſe among the E p- 
tians, and ſerved inſtead of wri- 
ting : of Jatter times they are 
more uſed with the addition of a 
motto to explain their fignifica- 
tion, which otherwiſe would often 
be unintelligible. 

Duivovkinxc, ſee VoranmT. 

 DzxTrtr, a. A word uſed in 
heraldry to fignify the right fide 
of any thing; as the dexter chi 
is the right angle of the chiet, 
repreſented by letter A, p. 16. 

Diavem, / {his was either 
a wreath of white or purple cloth, 
in the nature of the preſen 


Turkiſh turbans ; or elfe a cir- 


c'e of gold with ponts riſing from 
them, like thoſe of {tome core- 
nets at this time, worn by ancient 
kings as the token of royalty. 
It i> now frequently uſed to ſig- 
nify tie circles, which cloſe on 
the top of the crowns of ſove- 
reigns, and ſupport the mound. 
Diamoxy, a. The hardeſt 
and molt valuable of all the pre- 
cious ſtones, which was uſed by 
ſome heralds to denote the co- 
lour Vie, in blazoning the arms 
of the nobility : ſee p. 22: 
DiaPERED, a. This is ſaid 
of a kield divided into panes, 


DIM 


like ſretwork, and filled with va- 
riety of figures. | 
D1iFFERENCE, ſe A term gi- 


ven to a certain figure added to 


coats-of-arms, ſerving to diſtin- 
guiſh one family from another, 


and to ſhow how diſtant younger 


branches are from the elder or 
principal branch ; ſee from p. 
42 to p. 46. 

* Coats- of- arms had not in 
former ages ſuch differences as 
are now uſed, which cauſed fre- 
quently a great embarraſſment in 
drawing pedigrees; for there are 
examples of younger ſons who, 
only retaining the colours which 
their father did bear, took 
charges, for diſtinction ſake, 
quite different from thoſe of the 
paternal arms; ſo that one would 
zudge them deſcended from differ- 
ent families: therefore the nine 
differences, delineated in p. 43, 
were introduced to remove this 
inconvenience: Camden places 
the origin of theſe differences, 
in the reign of Richard I; but 


this point is controverted, It 


muſt be obſerved, however, that 
the arms of the royal family do 


not admit of theſe differences, 


but have, in lieu thereof, Iadelt, 
which are diſtinguiſhed, either 


by points or pendants, and ſome- 


times by different charges on 
them; as thoſe of the royal 
princes are; ſce LABEL. 

DIAuIDIATED, a. This word 
is ſometimes uſed in blazoning an 
animal divided into two parts, 
and is chiefly applied to demi- 


lions, Sc. borne in creſts. 


Diulxuriox, /. A word 
ſometimes uſed inſtead of er- 
ence; ſee p. 48. 


DOO 


DiminuTive, . A word 
uſed to denote heraldic charges 
contracted, either in breadth or 
length, from the reſpective di- 
menſions appertaining to the H. 
norable ordinaries : ſee p. 5 3. 
DisPLAYED, a. This word 
15 ſaid of a bird, c. whoſe 
wings are ſpread and expanded; 
as in Pl. xvii, Fig. 1, Pl. xix, 
Fig. 1 and 8. 

Docrok, /. This is a title 
of which the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
nobility were not aſhamed. The 
books of heraldry afford long liſts 
of eminent perſonages, among 
whole titles ſtands that of a Doc- 
tor, and the Lords of Great Bri- 
tain ſtill accept of it, as a com- 
pliment from the univerſities. 

Doomspay-Book. /. It is 
that wherein all the lands of 
England, except the four north- 
ern counties, are deſcribed ; with 
an exact liſt of all the cities, 
towns, and villages then in it, 
with the number of all its inha- 
bitants, their yearly income, and 
the value of all the lands therein. 
This regiſter was began by order 
of Milliam the Conqueror in 
1081, the fourteenth year of his 
reign, and was finiſhed in fix 
ycars. It was for many years 
kept in the king's exchequer, but 
is now depoſited in the chapter- 
houſe of the abbey of Weſtmin- 
ſter, where I have inſpected it. 
It conſiſts of twa volumes; one 
is a large folio, of 382 double 
pages of vellum, with two co- 
lumns in each page; the other 
a quarto of 450 double pages of 
vellum, containing one column 
only in each. The latter con- 


tains an account of Eſſex, Suf. 


DR A 
folk, and Norfolk only. The 


firſt volume contains a deſcrip- 
tion of the other counties, except 
Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, Durham, and 
part of Lancaſhire. It is not 
opened to ftrangers, except up- 
on the payment of ſix ſhillings 
and eight pence, and not to be 
tranſcribed under four pence for 
every line. | | 
DormanT, a. 'Fhe French 
word for /leeping, uſed to denote 
the poſture of a lion, or any o- 
ther beaſt aſleep. 
DovuBLe-TETE, a2. Having 
two heads: ſee Pl. xv, Fig. . 
DovBLE-QUEUE, a. Having 
two tails: ſee Pl. xv, Fig. 12. 
DouzLE-TRESSU RE, TWO 
treſſures or orles, one within the 
other: ſee Pl. xii, Fig. 8. 


DovBLinGs, /. The linings 


of robes of ſtate; as alſo the rows 
of fur, ſet on the mantles of no- 
blemen. 

DoveTail, A term uſed 
in heraldry to denote a kind of 
partition, wherein the two differ- 
ent tinctures are ſet within one 
another, in ſuch a manner, as to 
repreſent the form of the tails of 
doves, or wedges reverſed: fee 
Pl. vi, Fig. 9. 

DRAGON, /, An imaginary 
creature, ſuppoſed by ſome hiſto- 
rians to be a terreſtrial animal, 
which is moſt commonly repre- 
ſented with four feet, two wings, 
and a ſerpent's tail: ſee PJ. xix, 
Fig. 11. c 

*,* The dragon 1s ſaid to be 
the emblem of vigilance and ſafe- 
guard. —The aneients and the 
moderns have both ſpoken of 
this fabulous being. Conſecrated 


DR A 
by the religion of the earlieſt 
people, having become the ob- 


ject of their mythology, the mi- 
miſter of the will of their gods, 


the guardian of their treaſures : 
obedient to the power of enchan- 


treſſes, and entering even into 
the divine allegories of the moſt 
ſacred collections, it has been ce- 
lebrated by the firſt poets, and 
portrayed with all the colours 
that could embelliſh its form ; 
the principal ornament of pious 
fables, invented in the remoteſt 
ages, ſubdued by heroes, who 
combated for a divine law; con- 
ſidered as the emblem of the 
{ſplendid achievements of valianr 
knight-errants, it has enlivened 
the poetry of the moderns, as it 
animated that of the ancients; 
ſometimes clothed with the great- 
eſt power, deſtroying the victims 
of its fury by a ſingle look, 
tranſporting itielf through the 
clouds with the velocity of hght- 
ning ſtriking like a thunderbolt, 
uniting the agility cf the eagle, the 
ſtrength of the lion, and the ſize 
of a ſerpent; ſometimes aſſuming 
even the human figure, endued 
with an intelligence almoſt di- 
vine, and adored even at preſent 
in the vaſt kingdoms of the caſt, 


the dragon has been all things, 


and has been found every where 
but in nature. 
DRAGOxN's-H AD, / A name 
given to the northern node of a 
planet, and aſſigned by ſome he- 
ralds to expreſs the colour zene, 
in blazoning the arms of ſove- 
rezgns : ſee p. 22. . 
Da acox's-TAIL, q. The 
ſouthern node, oppoſite to the 
laſt- mentioned article, alſo ap- 


EAG 


pointed by the ſame heralds to 


and for the colour ſanguize : 
fee p. 22. 
Duca, a. Pertaining to a 
duke; as a ducal coronet; c. 
Dukk, /. Ihe higheſt de- 
gree of Briauſh peerage, next to 


the Prince ef Wales. This title 


is derived trom the Latid word 


dur; noblemen being anciently 


either generals and leaders of ar- 
mies in time of war, or governors 
of proviuces in time of peace. 
in proceſs of time great eſtates 
being annexed to it, then it was 
held by lands and fees, and at 
length made hereditary and titu- 
lar. Dule had been a title of 
dig ty, in foreign countries, 
from Och the Great, emperor 
of Germany, in 970, but is not 
o ancient in England; for the 
firſt duke created here was EA. 


card, commonly called the Zack 


Pr. ace, eldeſt ton to Edward III, 
who created him Duke of Corn- 
<vall, in the year 1336, which 
title has ever ſince belonged to 
the firſt born ſon cf the kings of 
England, without any other crea- 
tion, as is requiſite to give him 
the title of Prince of Waics. A 
duke is at this day created by 
patent; his mantle has four dou- 
blings; his uſual title is Grace 3 
and his coronet has only leaves 
raiſed above the circle without 
pearls : fee P.. xx, Fig. 10. 


Dek, fee DaGGctk. 


E 


EAGLE, /. A royal bird : 


ſee p. 165, and Pl. xvii, Fg. 1. 
„The reaſon why the em- 
ror of Germany bears an ea- 

gle wich two necks, which ſeems 
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againſt nature, is this; on tlie 
union of the kingdom of Roma- 
nia, now a province of Turky 
in Europe, its arms, which were 
an Hagie diſpl ped, Sable, being 
the ſame as thoſe of the empe- 
ror, were united into one body, 
leaving it two necks as they are 
now repreſented, with the heads 
tu ned toward the right and left. 

EAGLET, . A young eagle. 
A term uled in blazoning {ſeveral 


eagles in a ſhield, as ipecified 


and excmplified in the foregoing 
Treatiſe, p. 165. 

EARL, J. The third degree 
of Britiſh peerage, anciently the 
moſt eminent of this nation. 
This term comes from the Saxon 
word cori, in Erſe cory/. It was 
formerly che cuſtom, upon crea- 
ting an earl, to aſſign him for the 
ſupport of his ſtate, the chird 
penny out of the ſheriff's court, 
iſſuing out of the pleas of the 
ſhire, whereof they had their ti- 
tle; as heretofore thee were no 
counts or earls, but had a county 
or {hire for his earldom ; the firſt 
earl in England was Hugh Lupus, 
to whom Ham the Conqueror 
gave the county palatine of 
Cheſter, under that hereditary 


title: afterward, when the num- 


ber of earls increaſed, they took 


their title from ſome eminent 
town, or even a village, their 
own ſeat or park; and ſome 
from illuſtrious families. He is 
created by patent, his mantle has- 
three doublings of ermine ; his 
title is Right Honorable ; his co- 


ronet has the pearls raiſed upon 


pyramidical points, and. leaves 
low between: ſee Pl. xx, Fig. 
12. 


EMP 


EARL-Marſhal, / The title 
of an officer that has the chief 
care of military ſolemnities: ſee 
MARSHALL. | | 

EMBLEM, . This word ks 

uſed to denote a typical repre- 
ſentation, or an occult deſigna- 
tion, 
_ EMBLEMATIC, a. This word 
is ſaid of any thing compriſing 
an emblem, that is, an alluſive 
figure. 

EM ROW ED, a. This is ſaid 
of any thing that is bent, or 
crooked like a bow: ſee Pl. xvii, 
Fig. 9. 

EMERALD, /. The name of 
a precious ſtone, ſubſtituted in- 
ſtead of vert, by ſome heralds, 


in blazoning the arms of the no- 


bility : fee p. 21.—lIt is a green 
ſhining tranſparent gem, and has 
a very agreeable appearance. 

EmmMET, /. This word is de- 
rived from the Saxon eite, and 
3s uſed in heraldry to denote an 
ante ſee p. 250. 

*The ant is an inſect that 
keeps together in company like 
bees, both of them maintaining 
a fort of republic, governed by 
laws: it may be taken in coats- 
of- arms for the emblem of fore- 
caſt and frugality. : 

EMPEROR, /. This title is 
borrowed from the French word 
empereur, but derived from tne 
Latin word imperatcr, Which ſig- 
nihed, among the ancient Ro- 
mans, ſupreme commander. It is 
now made uſe of to denote a mo- 
narch of title and dignity ſupe- 
rior to a King; as, the Emperor 
of Germany. 

*.* The dignity of Emperor 
of Germany is elective, and the 


ENF 

right of election is veſted in the 
archbiſnops of Mentz, Triers, 
and Cologn; the eleQors of Bo- 
hemia, Bavaria, Saxony, Bran- 
denburgh, Palatine of the Khine, 
and Hanover. There were ori- 
ginally but ſeven electors, after- 
ward eight, and in 1692, the 
grandfather of George II, as 
Prince of Lunenburgh, formed 
the ninth. The firit emperor 
was Charlemagne, who was elect- 
ed and crowned at Rome, by 
pope Leo III, in the year 800; 
but the election and coronation 
of the emperor of Germany, is 
uſually performed at Francfort 
on the Main ; and if a hing of 
the Romans be eledted, in the lite 
of the emperor, he ſucceeds, af- 
ter the death of the latter, to the 
empire, without any new choice. 

ENALURON, /. A word uſed 
by J. Guillim, to expreſs a bor- 


der charged with eight birds; 


48, charged rich Enaluron of 
Marilets; but juſtly condemned 
by Sir George Mackcnzic, laying 
it proceeded from an ignorance 
of the French tongue, and there- 
by corrupting their ex 9: le, i. e. 
in form of a border; therefore it 
is better to omit it at all times: 
ſee p. 38. 

ExN-ARRIERE, By. An expreſ- 
ſion borrowed from the French, 
to ſignify any creature borne 
with its back to view : ſee Pl. 
xvil, Fig. 14. 

NDORSE, // One of the di- 
minutives of the pale: ſee Pl. 
vi, Fig. 17 and 19. 

EN DORSED, ſee Abpogs ED. 

ENFILED, a. This is ſaid 
of a ſword whoſe blade is run 
through a head, or any otner 
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tharge ; as, enfiled with a head, 
Kc. 
EN COULEE, a. A term ap- 
plied to croſſes, ſaltiers, Qc. 
when their extremities enter the 
mouth of a lion, or of any other 
animal. 
ENGRAILE D, a. This word 
is derived from the French word 
engrele, and ſignifies a thing the 
| hail has fallen upon, and broken 
off the edges, like the leaves of 
a tree notched by hailſtones, it 
is ſaid of partitions, borders, or 
ordinaries, having little arches, 
or {emicircles ſtruck out of them, 
the points of which enter the 
field, which is the reverſe of :2- 
wected e fee p. 29, and Pl. ix, 
Fig. 10 and 11. | 
ENHANCED, a. A term ap- 
plied to bearings, placed above 
their uſual ſituation, which chiefly 
_ happens to the bend or its dimi- 
nutives : ſee p. 09, example 7. 
Ex$s1Gn,/. A badge or mark 
of diſtinction, rank, or office; 
ſuch as the armorial enſign of a 
biſhopric, corporation, c. 
ENnSiGNED, a. 
ſion uſed in blazoning a charge, 
which is decorated with ſome 
kind of ornament. | 
EnTOYRE, a A term de- 
rived either from the French en- 
tour, round about, or from entier, 
entire; but be that as it will, it 


is very ſeldom met with in books 


of heraldry, eſpecially modern 
ones; F. Guillim, uſes it to ex- 
preſs a border charged with eight 
inanimate things: ſee p. 38. 

EN URN T, a. A word pro- 


bably derived from the French 
erne, uſed by ſome heralds, to 
expreſs a border charged with 


An expreſ- 


E R M 


eight living creatures of any 
kind: ſee p. 38. : 

ERrADICATED, a. This word 
denotes a tree or plant torn or 
rooted up, much m the ſame 
manner as the heads and limbs 
of animals are ſaid to be eraſed. 

ERASED, or) This word ſig- 

EN AZ ED, a. | nifies, in heral- 
dry, a thing torn or plucked off 
from the part to which nature 
had fixed it, but chiefly of the 
head and limbs of a man or beaſt : 
ſee Pl. ix, Fig. 11, and Pl. xiv, 
Fig. 14 and 17. 

ErEcT, a. This is ſaid of 
any thing upright, or perpendi- 
cularly elevated: ſee Pl. xav; 
Fig. 6 and 7. | 

ERMINE, / This word a- 
lone ſignifies black ſpots on a 
white field; ſee Pl. ii, Fig. 12, 


and p. 25; but if the word plain 


ſhould be uſed with it, it denotes 
nothing but white fur. 

* * This is the ſkin of a little 
white beaſt leſs than a ſquirrel; 
which was originally found in the 
woods of Armenia, a large coun- 
try in Aſia; from which it takes 
its name. This animal's tail is 
between two and three inches 
long, of a dark brown colour, 
and is, by furriers, ſet pendent 
in every ſkin. Sir GC. Mackenzic 
relates a ſingular account of this 
fur being firſt introduced into 
armory, which L will give in his 
own words. The firſt uſer of 
this fur in arms was Brutus, the 
ſon of Silvius, who having by 
accident killed his father, left 
that unhappy ground, and tra- 
velling in Bretagne in France, 
fell aſleep, and when he awoke 
he found this little beaſt upon his 


ESQ 
ſhield, and from that time wore 
a ſhield £rmine : ſee his Science 
of Heraldry, chap. v. 
ErminEs, /. The reverſe of 
Ermine, 1. e. white ſpots on a 
black field: ſee Pl. ii, Fig. 13. 
ERMINOIS, /. The field Or, 
and the ſpots black: fee 1 l. ii, 
Fig. 14. s 
Es caLor, /. A fea ſhellfiſh, 
whoſe ſhell is indented : ſee Pl. 
xvii, Fig. 11. ; 
EscaRBUNELE, ſee CAR- 
BUNCLE. 8 
Es ckol, ſee SCROLL. 
EsCuTCHEON, / This word 
is ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 
repreſentation of the whole coat- 
of-arms, or only to ſignify the 
field that contains the charges: 
ſee p. 13, and Pl. i. | 
Eſcuteheon of Pretence, a ſmall 
eſcutcheon, on which a man car- 
ries the coat- of- arms of his wife, 
being an heireſs: fee p. 115, Fig. 
8. 
ESquiRE, J. A title of ho- 
nour, above a gentleman and be- 
low a knight, | 
** This appellation, termed 
m Latin armiger or ſcutarius, 
ſerved anciently to denote ſuch 
as were bearers of arms, or car- 
ried the ſhield, and was accord- 
ingly conſidered as a name of 
charge and office only; however, 
it ftands upon records that this 
degree was in the reign of Henry 
IV an order conferred by the 
king, by putting about the par- 
ty's neck, a collar of SS and 
giving a pair of filver ſpurs. 
Goxwer, the poet, appears from 
his effigies, on his tomb in South- 
wark, to have been an eſquire 
by creation. On the acceſſion 


ES Q 
of Henry V, a ſtatute was paſſed 
which ordained that in all caſes 


where proceſs of outlawry lay, 


the additions of the eſtate, de- 
gree, or profeſſion of the defen- 
dant ſhould be inſerted; this 
made it neceſſary to aſcertain 
who was entitled to this degree: 
and the moſt learned in the art 
or titles of honour, hold now 


there are ſeven ſorts of eſquires: 


1. Eſquires of the king's body, 
limited to the number of four; 
oy keep the door of the king's 
bedchamber, whenever he ſhall 
pleaſe to go to bed, walk at a 
eoronation, and have precedence 
of all knights younger ſons. 

2. The eldeſt ſons of knights, 
and their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively. 

3. The eldeſt ſons of the 
youngeſt ſons of barons, and o- 
thers of the greater nobility ; 
and when ſuch heir male fails, 
the title dies likewiſe. 

4. Such as the king inveſts 
with collars of SS, as the kings at 
arms, heralds, &c. or ſhall grant 
ſilver or white ſpurs ; the eldeſt 
ſons of thoſe lait mentioned can 
only bear the title. 


5. Eſquires to the knights of 
the Bath, being their attendants 


on their inftaliation ; theſe muſt 
bear coat-armour, according to 
the law of arms, are eſquires for 
life, and alſo their eldeſt ſons, 
and have the ſame privileges as 
the eſquires of the king's body. 
6. Sheriffs of counties and juſ- 
tices of peace (with this diſtinc- 
tion, that a ſheriff in regard to 
the dignity of the office, is an 
eſquire for life, but a juſtice of 
the peace only ſo long as he con- 
tinues in the commiſſion) and all 
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thoſe who bear ſpecial office in 
the king's houſhold, as gentle- 
men of the privy chamber, car- 
vers, ſewers, cupbearers, pen- 
Honers, ſerjeants at arms, and all 
that have any near or eſpecial 
dependence on the king's royal 
Per rſon, and are not knighted ; 
alſo captains m the wars, recorts- 
ed in the king's liſts. 

7. Councellors at law, bache- 
lors of divinity, law, and phyſic; 
ma vors of towns are reputed eſ- 
quires, or equal to eſquires, 

though not realy to; alſo the 
penon-bearer to the king, who 
is a perſon that carries his flag or 
banner ending in a point or tip, 
wherein the arms of the king, 
either at war, or at a funeral, 
are painted, which office is equi- 

valent to the degree of an eſ- 
quire; 

Beſides, this degree © or eſquire 

a ſpecial pnvilege to any of the 
kings s ordinary and neareſt atten- 
dants, for be his birth gentle or 


baſe, yet if he ſeive in the place 
of an eſquire, he is abſolutely an 


eſquire by that ſervice, for it is 
the place that d:ignifies the per- 
ion, and not the perſon the place; 
io if any gentleman or eſquire 
thall take upon him the place of 
a yeoman of the king's guard, 
he immediately loſes all his titles 
of honour, and is no more than 
' a Yeoman. 

There is a general opinion 
that every gentleman of landed 
property, that has 3col. a year, 
is an eſquire; which is a vulgar 
error, for no money whatſoever, 
or landed property, will give a 
man properly this title, unleſs he 
comes within one of the above 


FES 


rules; and no perſon can aſcribe 
this title, where it is not due, 
unleſs he pleaſes, there being no 
difficulty in drawing the line by 
the above account; but the 
meaner ranks of people, who 
know no better, do often baſely 
proſtitute this title; and to the 
great confuſion of all rank and 
precedence, every man who 
makes a decent appearance, far 
from thinking himſelf any way 
ridticuled by finding the ſuper- 
ſcription of his letters thus deco- 
rated, is fully gratified by ſuch 
an addreſs. 

ESTOILE, or? The French 

EToOILE, J. I word for a far, 
and is by many confounded for 


a mullet; but ſome diſtinguiſh 3 it 


by repreſenting the flar with fix 
wared rays, and the mullet with 


five plain points onhy: fee Mul- 
r.. 5 
ExERGE, or) A word de- 


E XEKGUE, . \ rived from the 
Greek, which is chicfty uſed by 
medaliſts to denote the word, 
motto, or inſcription, found ei- 
ther under or mend the ground 
whereon the figures are repre- 


—_ 


F. 
FEMME, / The French 
word for a evoman, generally 
uſed in blazoning the coat-of- 
arms of a man and his wife mar- 
thalled together: ſee p. 253. 


Fess, /. One of the honora- 
ble ordinaries, defined p. 74, and 
repreſented in Pl. viii, Fig. 1, 
$3, De 

„ The arms of the houſe of 
Auſtria are Gules, a Feſs Argent ; 
becauſe Leopold, ſecond duke of 


FIT 


Auſtria, in the firſt battle of the 


holy war, had his coat, which 
was of ſilver cloth, ſo covered 
with biood, that it appeared all 
red, except that part which his 
ſcarf covered, which remained 
{ill of its proper colour. This 
ſhows, that this ordinary repre- 
lents the ſcarf, and may have 
been given by heralds in alluſion 
to it. | | 
Fess-POINT, /i The exact 
center of the eſcutcheon, ſ2e p. 
16, letter E; it is fo called be- 
cauſe it is the point throagh 
which the feſs line is drawn, 
when the field is parted per feſs. 
FkESsswISsE, a. This expreſ- 
ſion is made uſe of to denote a 
charge diſpoſed after the manner 
a feſs 15. „ 

FIELD, / The ſurface of 
the ſhield or eſcutcheon, which 
contains the charge: ſee p. 13, 
Article i. 

Flux Ep, a. This is ſaid of 
thoſe bearings which are depicted 
with a human face: ſee Pl. xiv, 
Fig. 19. 

Fils, fee LABEL. 

FitLlzT, . The only dimi- 
nutive belonging to the chief: 
ſee p. 53, and Pl. v, 172.8. 

FimBRtaTED, a. By this 
term we underſtand an ordinary, 
Ic. having a narrow border or 
hem of another tinfture, for 
which reaſon it might be applied 
to the charge contained in //, xi, 
Fig. 14, though it be blazoned 
otherwiſe : ſce p. 109. 

FircHE or A word de- 
Fir ch, a. \ from the 
French f, i. e. fixed; this is 
ſaid of croſſes when the lower 
branch ends in a ſharp point; 


FL O 


— 
and the reaſon of it Mackereie 


ſuppoſes to be, that the primitive 


chriſtians were wont to carry 
croſſes with them whereſoever 
they went, and when they ſtopt 
on their journey at any place, 
they fixed thoſe portable croſſes 
in the ground for devotion ſake : 
ſee Fl. x, Fig. 17. 

FLAN Kk, J., That part of the 
ſide of an eſcutcheon which is 
between the chief and the baſe. 

FLaNCHES, or } Heraldic 

FLlauncnss, /. F figures : ſee 
P- 117, Fg. 10. 

FLasQues, /. Heraldic fi- 
gures : ſee p. 117, Fig. 11. 

„ A learned herald ſays, 
that this bearing is to be given 
by the king, only for virtue and 
learning ; eſpecially for ſervices 
done on an embaſſy. 

FuuxeD, a. Bent: ſee Pl, 
xiv, Fig. 9, and 12. | 

FLEUR-DE-L1s, or [ The 

FLOwER-DE-LUCE,/. name 
of a charge frequently to be met 
with in coats-of-arms, It is the 
emblem of wiſdom, fidelity, and 
candour, and has been uſed, in 
coats-of-arms, as a difference 
for the ſixth ſon, as may be ſeen 
in p. 43, to remind him, ſays 
G. Leigh, of his duty to his coun- 
try, and his loyalty to his king. 

The inquiry into the ori- 
gin and nature of this charge in 
the royal French eſcutcheon, has 
produced many volumes, and 
employed the lucubrations of di- 
vers critics and antiquaries; 
ſome pretending it repreſents the 
garden lily, others the ch of a 
/ceptre; ſome the head of the 


French battleax, called Franciſca, 


and others the ran of a javelin, 
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uſed by the ancient French, which 
laſt is the moſt probable conjec- 
ture. However, it may be ob- 
ſerved that Edvard Ill was the 
brit Engliſh monarch, as I have 
mentioned in this "Treatiſe, p. 
9, that quartered the arms of 
France and England on a banner 
and ſhield; the arms of France 
being, at that period, Azure, 
feme of Fleurs de-lis Or: but 
Henry IV, king of France, re- 
duced the number of theſe lilies, 
to 7hree; as they are now borne 
in the royal arms. This charge, 
though the true hieroglyph of 
royalty, is become very common 
in coats of- arms; ſome bearing 
one, as in Pl. iv, Fig. 5; others 
three, as in Pl. viii, Fig. 7; 

Frow rns, // They ate much 
uſed in coats- of- arms, and in ge- 
neral ſignify hope, or denote hu- 
man frailty, and momentary 
proſperity: ſee Ros x, Sc. 

Flokr, or This word 

FrowERT, a. { ſignifies flozw- 
ered, or adorned with the fleur- 
ae-lis : fee Pe 116, Fty. 9, and 
PI. xn, Fig. 7 and 8. 


FoRMEZ, or | 
ee Parr. 


Fog ux, | 

FourcnYy, a. This word is 
derived from the French /ourche, 
and fignifies forked or divided at 
the ends; therefore, a c four- 


chy is a croſs forked at all its ex- 


tremities. 

FRET, /, A figure reſembling 
two little flicks lying ſaltizrafe, 
and interlaced within a maſcle : 
fee Fig. 4, p- 114, and Pl. xii, 
Fig. 3. 

* Some have termed this 
figure the herald's trueloveknot; 


F Us 


{ee the note which is annexed to 

p. 114. | 
FrETTY, a. This word 1s 

uſed to denote a field or ordinary 


covered with eight pieces, inter- 


lacing one another, in the man- 
ner of a fret: ſee Fig. 5, p. 114, 
and PI. x, Fig. 2. 

* Where the frets exceed 
the number of eight pieces, as in 
Fig. 5, before mentioned, it muſt 
be expreſſed thus; Fretty of ten, 
twelve, or fourteen pieces, that a 


draught may be made thereof; 


but if there be no more than 
eight pieces, that is ſo many 
croſſing one another, it is ſuffi 
cient tu ſay fretty. 

FaucTtED, a. This is ſaid of 
trecs that have their fruit onthem, 
but of a different colour from the 
tree. | 

FuxERal Achievement, ſee 
HaTCHMEſNT. | | 

Fur, /. A term uſed in he- 
raldry to denote the linings and 
doublings of mantlings in achicve- 
ments, and likewiſe different va- 
riegated colours; as ermine, Vazrs 
Ke. tee p. 255 

FurLED, @. 


This is ſaid of 


the fails of a ip, when they are 


contracted or drawn up: ſee P/. 
xviit, Fig. 6. : 
Fusit, . A term derived 
from the French word f/e, i. e. 
a ſpindle ; it is longer, and more 
acute than the lozenge : ſee p. 
118, Fig. 13 and 14. It may 


ſer ve to denote the execution of 
a great undertaking by patience 
and afſiduity. 

* * Some authors account fu- 
ſils marks of diſgrace to the fa- 
milies that bear them, and pre- 
tend, that when ernſades were 


GAR 


proclaimed, in order to go and 
wage war againſt the infidels, 
ſuch geatlemen as did not take 
up the croſs were ordered, by 
their reſpective ſovereigns, to 
change their arms, and put fu- 
fils in their eſcutcheons, as a to- 
ken of their efferninacy : but no 
authority being produced to 
countenance ſuch a conjeQure, 
no ſtreſs ought to be laid upon 
It. 

FuslLLI„, a. This is ſaid of 
a field or ordinary covered with 


fuſils. 


Ge 
GAMB, or Gau E, An 
obſolete French word, ſignifying 
a leg, and uſed as ſuch by he- 
ralds, for the whole fore-leg of 
a lion, or other creature, borne 
in coats-of-arms: ſee Fl. xvi, 
Fig. 14. If it 1s couped or e- 
raſed near the middle joint, it is 
called a paw.—The legs of a 
lion may very properly ſerve to 
denote ſtrength. : 
GarB, or } This term is a 
GaRBE, . I corruption of the 
French word gerve, which ſigni- 
fies a /heaf of any kind of corn: 
fee Pl. xv, Fig. 19. © 
GarDanT, a This word 


denotes a beaſt full-faced, or 


looking right forward: ſee Pl. 
xv, Fig. 5 and 8. | 

* .* Though this be a French 
word, it is not made uſe of a- 
mong their heralds, who ſay a 
lion is never to be ſo repreſented ; 
but a leopard always, which they 
ſignify by this expreflian au na- 
turel, i. e. proper. 

GaRLanD, / A wreath of 
branches or flowers, 
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GAaRNISHED, a. This term 
15 uſed in heraldry to expreſs the 
ornament ſet on any charge what- 
ſoever ; fee Pl. ix, Fig. 8. 

GaRTER, J. The moſt no- 
ble order of the Garter, inſti- 
tuted by king Edward III. See 
KNIGHT of the GarTER : and, 
for the form of this enſign, or 
badge of honour, ſee a model of 
it which encircles the coat-of- 
arms of a knight companion of 
this order, in Pl. xxiti, Fig. 7. 

„ A vulgar ſtory prevails, 
though unſupported by any real 
authority, that the counteſs of 
Saliſbury, at a ball, happening 
to drop her garter, the king 


took it up, and preſented it to 


her with theſe words, Honi heit 
qui mal y penſe, i. e. Evil be 10 
him, that evil thinks. This ac- 
cident, it is ſaid, gave riſe to 
the order, and the motto with 


which it is inſcribed; it being 


the ſpirit of thoſe times, to mix 
love and war together: but, as 
in the original ſtatutes of this or- 
der, there is not the leaſt con- 
jecture to countenance ſuch a fe- 
minine inſtitution, credit cannot 
be given to this vague tradition: 
the true motive 1s therefore at- 
tributed, by very reſpectable hiſ- 
torians, to a nobler origin, which 
is, that king Edward III having 
iſſued forth his own garter for 
the ſignal of a battle (which 1s 
ſuppoſed to be that of Crecy, 
made mention of in p. 211) it 
ended ſo fortunately, that he 
thence took occaſion, afterward, 
to inſtitute that order; not only 
as an incentive to honour and 
martial virtue, but alſo as a ſym- 
bol of unity and ſociety. The 
X 3 ä 
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Order of the Garter is a kind of 
college or corporation, which, 
from its firſt eſtabliſhment, con- 
ſiſted of the ſovereign, and 
twenty-five companions, called 
Knights of the Garter ; but, by 
an additional ſtatute, made by 
injunction of his preſent majeſty, 
king George III, June 3, 1786, 
it is to conſiſt, henceforth, of 
twenty-ſix knights, including the 
ſovereign, beſide all the king's 
ſons. The collegiate chapel of 
St. George, which is ſituate in 


the lower ward or court of the 


caſtle of Windſor, is the place 
appointed for the inſtallation of 
the knights of this order, and 
the preſent eſtabliſhment of the 
officers belonging to it, is as fol- 
lows: The Prelate of the Garter, 
wluch dignity is annexed to the 
biſhopric of Wincheſter ; the 
Chancellor of the Garter, veſted 
in the biſhop of . Saliſbury ſince 
the reign of Charles II; the Re- 
giſter of the Garter, belonging to 
the dean of the collegiate chapel 
aforeſaid ; the fourth officer 1s 


Garter, the principal king of 


arms; and the fifth and laſt is 
Black Rod, whoſe office is to car- 
ry a black rod before the ſove- 
reign, or his deputy, at all the 
ſolemnities and chapters of the 
order. — Thoſe who are intitled 
to perform, or attend, the daily 
divine ſervice of the chapel, con- 
ſiſt of a dean, and twelve canons 
or prebendaries, in whom is 
veſted the temporary legiſlative 
power of this college; of ſeven 
minor canons, or vicars; eleven 
clerks, or ſinging- men; ten cho- 
riſters, or ſinging-boys, and an 
organiſt: thoſe that are appoint- 


G AU 
ed to exccute the buſineſs of o- 
ther departments are, a ſteward, 
treaſurer, chanter, chapter-clerk, 
and verger ; two ſextons, a bell- 
ringer, a porter, and a clock- 
keeper: fee INSTALLATION. 

GARTER, . The title of the 
principal king of arms in Eng- 
land: fee KING. 

GARTEN, . This is accord- 
ing to Enguſh heralds, one of 
the diminutũives of the bend: ſee 
p- 65 | 

GAUNTLET, /- Armour for 
the hand, which was a kind of 
glove covered with iron plates, 
formerly uſed for defence, 

It may be obſerved that, 
beſide the original deſign of 
gauntlets, as a covering for the 
hands, they were likewiſe em- 
ployed in the challenge of ſingle 
combat, by throwing one upon 
the ground; on which occaſion, 


he who threw his gauntiet down, 


was thereby underſtood to give a 
challenge; and he who took it 


up, to accept it: and, though 


ſuch combats have been diſuſed, 
in this country, ever ſince the 
reign of queen Eliſabeib, as ap- 
pears by an account, given by 
Sir Henry Speliaam, of a duel ap- 
pointed to be fought in Tothill- 
fields, in che year 1571, yet 


there is a ceremony {till prac- 


tiſed, at the coronation of the 
kings of England, wherein ſuch 
a challenge is given. On thrs 
occaſion, his majeſty's champion, 
completely armed, and well 
mounted, enters Weſtminſter- 
hall, and proclaims that, if any 
man ſhail deny the king's title 
to the crown, he is ready to 
maintain and defend it by ſingle 


GOL 


combat. After which declara- 
tion, he throws down his gauntlet, 
or glove, as a token of defiance. 
GAZ E, V Intent look; this 
is ſaid of bucks and flags ſtand- 
ing ſtill, with a full face, and 
their four feet on the ground: 
ſee Pl. xvi, Fig. 19. 
GEMELS, or A corruption 
GEMELLS, &. Jr the French 
word jumelles, which ſignifies 
double, and is therefore uſed to 
denote a double bar. But this 
cage ſhould, in my opinion, 
be denominated barrul:ts: ſee 
Pl. viii, Fig. 16. | 
GENEALOGY, ſee PepiGREE, 
GENTLEMAN, , The loweſt 


title of honour in England, be-- 


low an eſquire; but which is, 
nowadays, given indifcriminately 
to all thoſe who either live on 
their means, or by a genteel pro- 
feſſion. F. Meneſtrier very juſt- 
ly obſerves, that a gentleman, is 
he whoſe name and coat-of-arms 
are regiſtered by heralds. 

GENTRY, /. Under this de- 
nomination are comprehended 
baronets, knights, eſquires, and 
gentlemen. 

GIRON, ſee Gx RON. 

G1RT, ſee CLOSE-GIRT. 

GLipinG, a. This is ſaid of 
ſerpents, adders, or ſnakes, when 
they are repreſented moving for- 
ward. 

GLORT, / A circle of rays, 
which ſurrounds the head of any 
figure: ſee Pl. xiv, Fig. 2. 

GoRony, or ſee Cou- 

GOBONATED, { PONY. 

GoLyes, /. Roundelets of 
the purple colour, according to 
the Engliſh way of blazoning ; 
but the French call all roundelets 


GRE 


zourteaux, and then add their pe- 
culiar colour: ſee p. 23, and Pl. 
li, Fig. 0. ö . 
Goc rp, a. This term, which 
is derived from the French word 
gorge, i, e. neck, is ſaid of an a- 
nimal that has a collar about its 
neck: ſee Nl. xxi, Fig. 7. | 
GouTrTE, ſee GuTrTy. 
GRAFTED, a. This is ſaid 
of that part of the eſcutcheon 
which is jornted, or inſerted in- 
to the other, as may be ſeen in 
the fourth quarter of the royal 
achievement, Pl, xxi, Fig. 7. 
GREAT CHAMBERLAIN 
(Lord). The title of one of the 
chief officers in England : ſee p. 
270. His power 1s great, and 
he enjoys a great number of per- 
quiſites: he takes care to pro- 
vide all things in the houſe of 
lords in time of parliament: and 
to him belongs the government 
of the whole palace. He iſſues 
warrants for preparing and fur- 
niching Weſtminſter-hall for co- 
ronations and trials of peers ; 
and the gentleman uſher of the 
black rod, with his deputies, are 
under the chamberlain's com- 
mand. Upon all folemn occa- 
ſions, the keys of Weſtminſter- 
hall, the court of wards, and the 
court of requeſts, are delivered 
to this officer. He 1s intitled to 
livery and lodging in the king's 
court, and to certain fees from 
the prelates, when they do ho- 
mage or fealty to the king, as 
well as from all the peers of the 


realm at their creation. At the 


ceremony of a coronation, he re- 
ceives forty ells of crimſon vel- 
vet for his own robes; and after 
he has apparelled the king for 
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this occaſion, he takes for his 
fees, the bed and furniture of 
the bedchamber, together with 
all his majeſty's night apparel. 
He carries. at the ceremony the 
coat, gloves, and linen, the 
ſword and ſcabbard, the gold to 
be offered by the king, with the 
robe royal and crown : he attires 
his majeſty in the royal robes, 
and ſerves him that day, before 
and after dinner, with water, 
taking the baſin and towel for 
his fees. | 

GRriFrFin, or] A fabulous 

Gxirrox, /. {animal of an- 
tiquity, ſaid to be generated be- 
3 the 3 and the eagle, 
and is repreſented as participat- 
ing of both. It 1s . to 
have been introduced into ar- 
mory, to denote ſtrength and 
ſwiftneſs. 

GuarpanT, ſee GaRDANTr. 

GuarD, /. A term uled by 
ſome heralds to ſignify the dou- 
blings of the mantles of the no- 
bility. 

GuLes, /- A corruption of 
the French word gueules, which, 
in this ſcience, ſignifies red; and 


is repreſented in engravings by 


perpendicular lines: fee Pl. ii, 
Fig. 3.—It may ſerve, of itſelf, 


to denote martial proweſs, bold-- 


neſs, and hardineſs ; for the an- 
cients uſed this colour to make 
themſelves terrible to their ene- 
mies, to ſtir up magnanimity, 
and prevent ſeeing of , rear} by 
the likeneſs of the colours ; for 
which reaſon, perhaps, it is uſed 
in the regimental dreſs of the 
Engliſh ſoldiery : but according 
to G. Leigb, if this tincture 15 
compounded with 


G UZ 
Or | Deſire, 
Arg. | 5 Envy. 
Azu. (es] Ardour. - 
Ver =. Strength. 
Pur. } 9 | Juſtice. 
Sab. K Wearineſs. 


This colour is, by the generality 
of Engliſh heralds, ranked be- 
fore Azure ; but French heralds, 
N. Upton, and his followers pre- 
fer Azure to it. 
GursSTONES, fee PELLETS. 
GuTTY, a. A term derived 
from the Latin word gutta, i. e. 
drop; and uſed to denote a field 
or bearing full of drops, as men- 
tioned in the blazon of the pa- 
ternal arms of Cornwallis, p. 
247, and likewiſe in that of the 
armorial enſign of the biſhopric 
of Banger; p. 69, example 9. 
But as theſe drops may be of 
different tinfiures, they muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed accordingly, in bla- 
zoning them ; as, 
Or—Gutty d'or, 
Drops of liquid _— 
AG. — Gutty d'eau, 
Drops ef water. 
Gvu1,.—Guity de ſang, 
Drops of blood. 
Azu,—Gutty de larmes, 
Drops of tears. 
Vtr.—Gutty de vert, 
Drops of cis of ol:wes. 
SaB,—Gutty de po0'x, 
Drops of liquid pitch. 
GuzEs, /. Roundelets of the 
ſanguine or murrey colour: ſee 
p. 23, and PI. ii, Fig. 10.— 
Theſe are ſo called by none but 
Engliſh heralds; all others calling 
them reurteaum, as they do other 
roundelets. They are by ſome 


ſuppoſed to repreſent wounds, as 
being of a bloody hue, 


HEL 


Gyron, A heraldic fi- 
gure, of a triangular form: ſee 
p. 112, Fig. 1. 

*.* This word is the French 
for bm, and theſe figures are 
called gyrons, becauſe they meet 
in the center or boſom of the 
ſhield. | 

GYRONNY, a. This is ſaid of 
a field divided into fix, eight, or 
ten triangular parts in the form 
of a gyron, of two different tinc- 
tures, the points uniting in the 
centre of the field: ſee Pl. xii, 
Fig. 55 + 


H, 

HABITED, a. This word 
is uſed to denote a figure clothed : 
ſee Pl. xiv, Fig. 3 and 4. 

HaTCHMENT, . The coat- 
of-arms of a perſon dead, uſually 
placed on the front of a houſe, 
whereby may be known what 
rank the deceaſed perſon was of, 
when living; the whole being 
diſtinguiſhed in ſuch a manner, 
as to enable the beholder to know, 
whether he was a bachelor, mar- 
ried man, or widower; with the 
like diſtinctions for women: ſee 
Pl. xxiv, Fig. 1, 2, 3, &c. 

HauRIANT, a. A term pe- 
culiar to fiſhes, and fignifies their 
poſition to be erect, or upright, 
as if they were refreſhing them- 
ſelves by ſucking in the air. 
HIM, or A defenſive 


HeLmerT, , { weapon to cover 


the head and neck. In achieve- 
ments it is placed above the eſ- 
cutcheon, as its principal orna- 
ment; and is the true mark of 
chivalry and nobility. Helmets 
vary according to the different 
degrees of thoſe who hear them: 


HE R 


ſee p. 217: they are alſo uſed 
as a bearing in coats- of arms: 
ſee Pl. xviii, Fig. FA 
HericHTENnED, a. This is ſaid 
of a bearing, which is decorated 
or ornamented by a charge placed 
above it: ſee Pl. x, Fig. 6. 
HERAL D, /. This name, ſays 
Verſtegan, is derived from the 
Saxon word herehault, and by 
abbreviation heralt, which, in 
that language, ſignifies the cham- 
pion of an army ; and growing, 
afterward, to be a name of of- 
fice, it was given to him who, 
in the army, had the ſpecial 
charge to denounce war, to chal- 
lenge to battle and combat, to 
proclaim peace, and to execute 


marſhal meſſages. But the bu- 


ſineſs of heralds with us is, to 
marſhal, order, and conduct all 
royal cavalcades, ceremonies at 
coronations, royal marriages, in- 
ſtallations, creations of dukes, 
marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, ba- 
rons, baronets, and dubbing of 
knights; embaſhes, funeral pro- 
ceſſions, declarations of war, 
proclamations of peace, c. ta 
record and blazon the coats-of- 
arms of the nobility and gentry, 
and to regulate any abuſes therein 
through the Britiſh dominions, 
under the authority of the Earl- 
Marſhal, to whom they are ſub- 
ſervient. The office of Windſor, 
Cheſter, Richmond, Somerſet, 
York, and Lancaſter heralds, 1s 
to be aſliſtants to the king of 
arms, in the different branches 
of their office ; and they are ſu- 
perior to each other, according 
to creation, in the order I have 
placed them. 

The office and dignity of 
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a herald was firſt inſtituted by 
Fncus Martius, fourth king of 
the Romans, as Lrivy declares ; 
but ſome writers aſcribe its ori- 

in to Numa Pompilius, and that 
be ordained a college of heraids. 
Richard III was the firſt who 
formed them, in this kingdom, 
into a college; and afterward 
great privileges. were granted 
them by Edward VI, and Philip 
and Mary. For a further ac- 
count of them, the curious may 
read a Treatiſe on Heraldry, 
publiſhed by J. le Freron, a 
French author. 

HzERALDR YT, „ A ſcience 
conſiſting in the knowledge of 
marſhalling royal ceremonies, re- 

ulating coats-of- arms, Ac. ſee 
| The definition, origin, Oc. of 
this ſcience, in Chap. I. of this 
Treatiſe. | N 

Hiacix TR, ſee HYacinTH. 

HIEROGLY TH, or) A fi- 

HIEROOGLYPHIc, /. gure by 
which ſomething is implied. 

HIENO CLI PHI, a. Expreſ- 
five of ſome meaning beyond 
what immediately appears. 

Hicn ADbMuIEAL (Lord). A 
title given to the commander in 
chief of the Britiſh navy, to 
whom was committed the whole 
government of the marine, veſt- 
ed with a power to appoint ſea- 
. officers, as well as commiſſioners 
or judges for exerciſing juſtice in 
the court of admiralty. 

„ This office is now put 
into commiſſion, and the com- 
miſſioners are ſtyled Lords of the 
Admiralty. Their duty 1s to 
take cognizance of every thing 
relating to the ſea, and to them 
is ſubſervient the navy board, 


HIG 


victualling 'office, and all the 
commiſſioners of the dockyards 
in England: but the firit lord is 
generally the only perſon who 1s 
veſted with authority at this 
board; the other lords being 
deemed only automatons, Who are 
paid 1000l. a year, for ſigning 
papers of courſe. 

HIGH ConsTABLE, {ee Cox 
STABLE. | | 

HIGH STEwaRD, /ꝗ The 
higheſt office in England under 
the king, was that of Lord High 
Steward, ſo called from the Sax- 
on word /tede and award, 1. e. lo- 
cum tenens ; properly ſpeaking, a 
viceroy. The law ftyled him 
Magnus Anglia Seneſchallus, and 
his power was ſo exorbitant, that 
it is not now truſted in the hands 
of any ſubject, A high ſteward 
however, 1s created occaſionally 
(pro hac wice) to officiate at a 
coronation, and preſide at the 
trial of a peer or peereſs, for 
treaſon, felony, &c. During his 
ſtewardſhip, he has the title of 
Grace given him; and he bears 
in his hand a white rod or ſtaff, 
which, when the trial is deter- 
mined, he breaks, and ſo his of- 
fice ends, In cafe of a corona- 
tion, he enjoys perquiſites ; but, 
when he preſides at a trial, he 
has loool. per day, during that 
trial, | | —_ 

* This office was hereditary 
in the family of the earls of Lei- 
ceſter, till forfeited, by the re- 
bellion of Simon de DMountfert, 
earl of Leice/ter, to Henry III; 
ſince which time it has been an 
occaſional appointment. The 


firſt lord high ſteward, ſince that 
ime, who was appointed for the 


— 


HON 


folemnizing of a coronation, was 


Thomas of Lancafter, ſecond fon 
of Henry IV; and the firſt, for 
the trial of a peer, was Edward 


earl of Devon, on the arraign- 


ment of John Holderniſ, earl of 
Huntingdon, in the ſame reign, 
At the trial of Eliſabeih Chud- 
kigh, April 22, 1776, for ha- 
ving publicly married the late 


duke of King/ten, during the 


lifetime of her lawful huiband 
Auguſtus Jobn Hervey, earl of 
Briſtol, lord Bathurſt, then lord 
chancellor, preſided as lord high 
ſteward. 

Hicnness, ,. A title now 
given to princes, but formerly 
only to kings; Ferdinand, king 
of Arragon, and his queen Iſa- 
bella, of Caſtile, were only treat- 
ed with the title of Highneſs. 
Charles, was the firſt who took 
that of Majeſty, not in his qua- 
lity of king of Spain, but as em- 
peror: ſee RoyaLr HiGcnness. 

HiLTED, a. Is ſaid of the 
handle of a ſword, in order to 
denote what tincture it is of: ſee 
Pl. xviii, Fig.. 

Ho N OUR, / The degrees of 
hunour which are obſerved in 
England may be comprehended 
under theſe two heads, Tcbzles 


majores and nobiles minores. Thoſe 


included under the firſt rank, are 
archbiſhops, dukes, marquiſes, 
earls, wviſcoun's, Z. Hops. and ba- 
reus, which are all diſtinguiſhed 
by the reſpective ornaments of 


their eſcutcheons; and thoſe of 


the laſt are baronets, knights, ef- 
quires and gentlemen. There are 
tome authors who will have ba- 
ronets to be the laſt under the 
farit rank; and their reaſon :5, 


HUE 


becauſe their honour is hereditary 
and by patent, as that of the no- 
bility. | 

 HonoRaBLE, a. 


This title 


is conferred, together with M, 


that is N Honcrable, on the el. 
deſt fon of a duke; but is an- 
nexed to Right, that is Right 
Honorable, for earls, viſcounts, 
and barons. It 1s alſo conferred, 
ſingly, on all the ſons and daugh- 
ters of noblemen ; hkewiſe upon 
ſuch perſons as have the king's 
commiſſion'; and. thoſe who en- 
Joy places of honour and truſt ; 
ſee RiGuT. 

Ho NOUR- POINT, / It is 
that which is next above the ex- 
act centre of the eſcutcheon, and 
is repreſented by letter D, p. 
16. 

Hoop, a. Is faid of any 
creature whoſe headdreſs reſem- 


bles a hood: fee PI. xix, Fig. 


19. 
Hor, a. This term is 
uſed to denote that the horn of 
a unicorn is of a different tinc- 
ture from his body: ſee p. go, 
example 14. 
HumErT, or A term 
Hu uE TT, a. made uſe of 
to denote an ordinary which 1s 
coped, or cut off, and no where 
reaches to the edges of the eſ- 
cutcheon, ſuch as croſſes, feſſes, 
Sc. ſee Pl. vin, Fig. 17. 
Hukrs, or } Roundelets of 
HuzRTS, / {the azure co- 
lour; ſo termed by none but 
Engliſh heralds, all others calling 
them rourteaux, and mentioning 
the tincture they are of: ſee p. 
23, and Pl. ii, Fig. 10. Theſe 


being blue, ſome will have them 


to ſignify bruiſes or contuſions 1a 
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the fleſh, which ofien turn to 
that colour. 7 


HyacinTH, /. The name, 


of a precious ſtone introduced by 
J. Boſwell, into this ſcience, and 
uſed by ſome heralds to exprets 
tenne in blazoning the arms of 
the nobility: ſee p. 22.—flt is 
a ſtone of a yellowiſh red hue : 
naturaliſts ſay there are four differ- 
ent kinds. 1 


J. 
ILLUSTRIOUS, a. This 


title, {ays C. Suetonius Tranguil- 


tus, was never given, till the 
reign of Conſtantine, but to thoſe 
whoſe reputation was ſplendid in 
arms or in letters; and was not, 
of courſe, continued to their de- 
Pendants: at length, it became, 
through flattery, more general. 
Id ATTLED, a. The ſame 
as Crenclle, and is ſaid of towers, 
walls, and ordinaries, when their 
gutward lines are drawn like bat- 
tlements : ſee p. 30. | 
Ii BOW, fee Euzowp. 


IuBRU ED, a. This is ſaid of 


fpears heads ſpotted with blood: 
fee Pl. v, Fig. 12. | 

ImPALE, u. To conjoin two 
coats- of. arms palewiſe ; women 
. impale their coats-of-arms with 
thoſe of their huitbandgs : ſee PI. 
xxiii, Fig. 1 and 6, It may be 
obſerved, that to inge cities, 
camps, fortifications, Sc, was 
to incloſe them with paliſades. 
IMPERIAL, 4. Belonging to 
an emperor. 6 
in the foregoing Treatiſe, to de- 
note his crown, which is repre- 
ſented in Pl. xx, Fig. 1. 

* By this term is alſo meant, 
an independent crown, that is, 


This word is uſed, 


INS 

a crown not held of any other, 
as the princes of Germany hold 
theirs of the emperor ; that of 
Great Britain, being indepen- 
dent, is, accordingly, in acts of 
parliament ſtyled an Imperial 
crown, the form of which is de- 
picted in Pl. xx, Fig. 2. 

INCENSED, a. This is ſaid 


of leopards and panthers, that 


have fire iſſuing from their 
mouths and ears. 

INV CREMENT, . This is ſaid 
of a moon increſcent; for a moon 
in her increment implies the 
ſame meaning. 

IN cRESCENT, or] This is 

INR ESSANT, /. I ſaid of a 
new moon, whole horns are turn- 
ed toward the dexter fide of the 
eſcutcheon: ſee PI. xiii, Fig. 7. 

* .* This kind of bearing may 
ſerve to denote the riſing of fa- 
milies, and even of ſtates ; and 
it is ſuppoſed the Turks have a- 
dopted it, on that account, for 
their armonal enſign. 

IN DPENTED, a. This is ſaid 
of ſuch figures or ordinaries as 
have their outward lines drawn 
like teeth, and much ſmaller than 
the dancette ſee p. 30. | 

InDoRsED, ſee ADDORSED. 

Ix Es CcUTCHEON, /, The 
name given to a ſmall eſcutcheon 
borne within the ſhield : ſee Pl. 
xii, Fig. 2, or upon an ordi- 
nary : lee Pl. xxiii, Fig. 2. 

INGRAILED, fee EN GRAII- 
ED. | 

InsTALLATION, ſos The act 
of giving viſible poſſeſſion of an 
order, rank, or office, by placin 
in the proper ſeat. As tlie detai 


of the ceremonies obſerved at the 
inſtallation of the Anights of the | 


INS 


 Deger of the Garter, may give 
information and afford entertain- 
ment to the lovers of heraldry, 
I will inſert the particulars of 
thoſe which I was an eyewitneſs 
to, at the inſtallation of his royal 
highneſs the Prince of Wales, his 
royal highneſs the Biſhop of O- 
zaburgh, his royal highneſs the 
Duke of Cumberland, his ſerene 
highneſs the Duke of Mec#/er- 
burgh, his ſerene highneſs the 
Prince of Brunſwick, the Duke 
of Marlborough, the Duke of 
Grafton, the Earl of Albemarle, 
and Earl Gower, in preſence of 
the Sovereign, at Windſor-caſtle, 
on the 25th day of July, 1771. 

The knights companions, in 
the full habit of the order; the 
officers of the order in their man- 
tles: the knights elect in the un- 
der habit of their order, having 
their caps and feathers in their 
hands, and the proxies in their 
ordinary habit, attended the ſo- 
vereign in the royal apartment; 
the officers of arms in the pre- 
ſence chamber, the canons and 
wag knights in the guard-cham- 

r. 

The proxies not going in the 

proceſſion, retired before it be- 
Jan, to their chairs, at the back 
of the altar. 
About eleven the proceſſion 
began to move, being called o- 
ver in the following order by 
Garter, | 

The Marſhal-men, 2 and 2.— 
Poor Knights, 2 and 2.—Canons, 
2 and 2.— Officers of erms, ſuch 
as Purſuivants, 2 and 2. He- 
ralds, 2 c 2. Kings at Arms. 
—The Knights eledt 2 and 2 9 ha- 
ving their caps and feathers in 
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their hands; namely, Earl Geber, 


Duze of Grafton. Dube of Marl- 
borough, Earl of Albemarle. — His 
royal highneſs the Duke of Cumber- 
land, his royal highneſs the Bijhop 
of Ofnaburgh,— His royal hitzhnejs 
the Prince of Wales, —T he Knights 
companions in their order ; name- 
ly, Marquis of Rockingham, Earl 
of Heriford.—Diute of Nerthum- 
erlana, Duke cf Montagu, — Duke 
of Newcaſtle, — Dute r King fton. 
His rozal highneſs the Duke of 
Gloncefter. — Gentleman Ujher of 
the Black Rod, with his rod, he 
Regifter, with the book, Garter 
king of arms, with the ſceptre.— 
7 he Biſhop of Saliſbury, Chancel- 
lor of the Order, with the purſe. 
—T he Vice-chamberlain.—Saword 
of State, borne by the Duke of St. 
Albans.--The SOVEREIGN, in 
the habit of the order, his train 
borne by 2 dukes eldeſt ſons, and 
the maſter of the robes.—The 
Band of Gentlemen Penſfoncrs, 

In tnis manner, proceeding to 
the chapel, they entered at the 
ſouth door, paſſing down the 
ſouth iſle, and up the north iſle, 
to the chapterhouſe, the poor 
knights, canons, and officers of 
arms, dividing on either ſide for 
the proceſſion to paſs ; the knights 
elect retiring to their chairs in 
the iſle behind the altar, the 
knights companions and the of- 
ficers of the order only entering 
into the chapterhouſe with the 
ſovereign. | 


The ſovereign and knights 


companions being ſeated, Garter 
was commanded to introduce his 
Royal Highneſs George Prince of 
Wales, who was received at the 
chapterhouſe door by the two ju- 
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nior knights companions, and 
conducted to the table, where the 
ſurcoat, girdle, and ſword had 
been placed; and Garter pre- 
fenting the ſurcoat to the two ſe- 
nior knights, they inveſted his 
royal highneſs therewith, the 
Chancellor reading the admoni- 
tion; Garter then preſented the 


girdle and ſword, which were 


put on. 

His royal highneſs the B:i/bop 
of Ofneburgh, and his royal high- 
neſs. the Duke of Cumberland, 
were then ſeverally introduced, 
and inveſted in like manner. 
Then the proxy for his ſerene 
highneſs the Duke , Meciien- 
bzrgb was introduced, and after- 
ward the proxy for his ſerene 
highneſs the Prince of Bruns. 
WICk, | 

Garter then introduced the 
Earl of Albemarle, and was re- 
ceived at the chapterhouſe door, 
by the two junior knighis com- 
panions, and inveſted as before; 
the Rezifler reading the admont- 
uon. 

Then the Dute of Marlborough, 
the Dube F Grafton, and Earl 


Garwer were ſeverally introduced, 


and inveſted, as the Earl of Al- 
temarle had been. | 
The knights ele& continued 
in the chapterhouſe while the 
proceſſion to the chapel was made, 
and the achievements, that 15, 
the banner, ſword, helmet, and 
creſt, of the deceaſed knights were 
offered, the proceſſion paſſing 
down to the weſt end of the iſle, 
and up the middle iſle, into the 
choir, in the following order: 
Firſt the Pocr Knights, 2 and 
2 ; Who, coming into the choir, 
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made their reverences all toge- 
ther, and placed themſelves on 
each ſide, near the altar. 

The Canons making their re- 
verences, in like manner, went 
to their ſeats under the ſtalls. 

The Officers of Arms, making 
their reverences, ſtood next the 
poor knights. 

The Knights Companions, in 
the order they walked, made 
their reverences, and retired un- 
der their banners. 

The Regifler, Garter, and 
Black Rod made tlieir reverences 
together, and ſtood before their 
reſpective ſeats. 

The Chancellor did the like. 

The Sovereign made one reve- 
rence to the altar; and, being 
in his ſtall, repeated the ſame, 
the train-bearers ſtanding upon 
the ſteps going up to the ſtall; 
the ſword of ſtate, with the Y.ce- 
chamberlain, on the ſteps before, 
or rather under the Sovereign's 
ſtall. | 

The two officiating Canons were 
conducted to the altar by the 
Ferger. 

Garter, with the uſaal reve- 
rences, taking up the banner of 
the late Dude of Cumberland, and 
holding it up, two officers of 
arms immediately joined, and 
making their reverences, repair- 
ed to his royal highneſs the Dube 
of Gloucejter and the Dube of 
King ſion, being the two ſenior 
knights; who thereupon joining, 
and making their reverences to- 
gether, received the banner from 
Garter, and being preceded by 
the two heralds, advanced to the 
firlt ſtep, where they repeated 
their reverences, and, coming to 
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the rails, made one to the altar 
then kneeling, they delivered 
me banner to the Canons, who 
placed it upright, at the ſouth 
end of the altar. 

The ſword was then delivered 
to Garter, the hilt being up- 
ward, and offered in like man- 
ner; and then the helmet and 
creſt ; the knights retiring under 
their banners. | 

The achievement of the late 
Dute of York was offered in the 
ſame manner. | 

The ſwords of the other de- 
ceaſed knights; namely, the 
Duke of Dorſet, Duke of New- 
caſtle, Duke of Bedford, Earl of 
Granwille, Earl of N inchelſea, 
Duke of Devonſhire, and Earl 
Waldegrave, were then offered 
together, in the ſame manner, by 
the two next knights in rotation. 

Garter then ſummoned the 
knights to aſcend into their ſtalls, 

All the knights being in their 
| Ralls, the two ſeniors were {um- 
moned down to inſtall the Prince 
of Hales; and they proceeded to 
the chapterhouſe in the follow- 
ing order; — Poor Knights — Of- 
filers rf Arms—T he Regiſicr, Gar- 
ter, and Black Rod, as before 
The Chancellor The two ſenicr 
Knights. And from the chapter- 
houſe his royal highne/s was con- 
ducted to the chapel in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Marſbal inen. 
Poor K. nights. 
Officers of Arms. 

Garter carrying, on a cuſhion, 
the mantle, hood, great collar, 
and book of ſtatutes ; having on 
his right hand, e Regifer, and 
Black Nod on his left. 
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The Chancellor. 

The tuo fertor nights, having 
his royal highneſs between them, 
in his ſurcoat and ſword, carry- 
ing his cap and feather in his 
hand, 

All entering the choir with the 
uſual reverences, Garter placed 
the cuſhion upon the de{k. | 

The two knights conducted 
his royal kighneſs into his Rall 
(the Sovereign having diſpenſed 
with his taking the oath, by rea- 
ſon of his tender years) and Gar- 
ter delivering the mantle to the 


knights, they inveſted the Prince 


therewith ; the Chancellor read- 
ing the admonition, 

'Then Garter preſented the 
hood to the knights, and after- 
ward the collar ; and the knights 
inveſted the Prince, the Charcel- 
lor reading the admonition. 

Garter next preſented the ſta- 
tute-book, which the knights 
delivered to the Prince; and 
then placing the cap and feather 
on his head, they ſeated him in 
his ſtall ; and the Prince riſing 
up, made his double reverences ; 
and the knights, after embracing 
and congratulating his royal 
highneſs, deſcended, made their 
reverences, and went up into 
their ſtalls, and the officers to 
their places. | 

His royal highneſs the Bihcp 
of Ofnaburgh, was then intro- 
duced, and inſtalled by the two 
ſenior knights, in the fame man- 
ner as the Prince of Wales had 
been. | 

The two ſenior knights like- 
wiſe inſtalled his royal highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland, who be- 


ing introduced with the uſual re- 
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verences, they entered 1tito the 
lower ſtall, where the Regi/ter 
adminiſlered the oath to his royal 
highneſs, Black Rod holding the 
book. | 

Tben the knights conducted 
his royal highneſs into the upper 
ftall, the Chancellor and Garter 
entering into the lower tall, the 
Regifler and Black Red remaining 
mn the area. 

Garter then preſented the man- 
tle, hood, and collar, with which 
his royal highneſs was inveſted, 

the Chancellor reading the admo- 
nition; and then the ttatute-book 
was delivered, 
ſta led with the ſame ceremony, 
as before mentioned. | 

Then the two next knights in 
ſeniority were ſummoned to in- 
ſtal Sir Charles Frederick, the 
proxy for his ſerene highneſs the 
Due of Mecilenburgh, who was 
conducted into the lower ſtall, 
where the oath was adminiſtered 
to him under the reſervations ſti- 
pulated: he was then conducted 
into the upper Rail, and the man- 
tle being preſented by Garter, 
the knights put it over his arm, 
ſo that the garter thereon ap- 
peared; he was then ſeated in 
the ſtall as the knights had been; 
and, during the reſt of the cere- 
mony, ſtood up, or leaned on the 
cuſhion, a proxy not being al- 
lowed to ſit in the ſtall. 

Sir John Grin Griſin, the 
proxy. for his ſerene highnels the 
Prince of Brunſfwick,® was then 
inſtalled in the ſame manner. 

The Earl of Albemarle was 
then breught in, and inſtalled in 
the ſame manner as the Date r 
Cumberland, except the atten- 


and he was in 
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dance of the Chancellor, the Re- 
g:/ter pronouncing the admoni- 
tion. 

In like manner the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Duke of Graf 
ion, and Ear! Gower, were ſeve- 
rally introduced and inſtalled. 

Divine ſervice then began; 
and at the words of the offertory, 


Let your light ſo ſhine; & c. while 


the organ was playing, the poor 
knights and officers at arms 
ranged themſelves in their for- 
mer order, after having made 
their uſual reverenees; then Black 
Rod made his reverence, and 
went up to the rail of the altar 
on the right ſide, where he re- 
ceived, from the yeomen of the 
wardrobe, a rich et and 
cuſhion ; which, with the afliſt- 
ance of the ſaid yeomen, he laid 
down for the Sovereign to kneel 
upon. 

In the mean time Garter ſum- 
moned the knights from their 
ſtalls; and being all under their 
banners, | 

The &:wereign, making one 
reverence to the altar, deſcend- 
ed from his ſtall; and then, ma- 
king another reverence, pro- 
ceeded to the offering in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Garter and the Regiſter. 

7 he Chancellor. 
Vice-chamberlain and Sword of 
| State, 

The SOVEREIGN, his train 
borne as before. 

As the praceſſion paſſed, the 
Duke of King/!on (being the ſe- 
nior knight, not of the royal fa- 
mily) making his reverence, 
placed himſelf a little behind his 
majeſty, on the right ſide, and 
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INS | 
toming againſt the ſtall of the 
Earl of Hertford, lord chamber- 
lain, he came from under his 
banner, going a little behind the 
Sovereign on the left fide. The 
| Sovereign coming to the rails of 
the altar, Black Rod delivered 
the offering, on his knee, to the 
Dude of King ſton, who preſented 
it to the Sowerezgn ; and his ma- 
jeſty, taking off his cap and 
kneeling, put. the offering into 
the baſm ; then riſing, his ma- 
jeſty made his reverence to the 
altar, another in the middle of 
the choir (all the attendants turn- 

ing as his majeſty did, and ma- 


king their reverence at the ſame 


time) and, being in his ſtall, 


another; the lord chamberlain, 
and the knight who delivered the 

offering, retiring under their 
banners, When they came oppo- 
ſite to them. 

During the Sovereign” 8 return, 
the officers of the wardrobe re- 
moved the carpet and cuſhion, 
whereon his majeſty had kneeled; 
leaving the firſt carpet and two 
cuſhions for the knights; and 
Black Red returned to is place. 

All the knights thus ſtanding 
under their banners, two' officers 
of arms joined; with the uſual 
reverences, and went to his royal 
highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
WhO thereupon making bis reve- 
rences in the middle of the choir, 
was conducted to the altar, and 
made his offering; and, return- 
ing in the ſame order, went into 
his ſtall, where making his re- 
erence, ke ſat down. | 

Then the next knight, or 
Enights, in ſeniority, being com- 
Panions, offered in like manner; 
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and ſo on till all the knights and 
proxies had made their reſpective 
offering. 

Divine ſervice went on; and, 
when it was ended, Garter ſam- 
moned the knights under their 
banners, the j juniors firſt ; which 
being done, the Poor Knights 

made their reverences, and went 
out of the choir ; then the Ca- 
nons, then the Officers of Arms, 
then the Knights, then the Of- 


Ficers of the Order, then the 


Savord of State, and the Sove- 
reipn, all in the ſame order, as 
before; thus proceeding to the 
great welt door of the chapel, 


and up the ſouth iſle, out at the 


ſouth door, to the upper court of 
the caſtle; but the Proxies went 
in proceſſion no farther than the 
ſouth door of the chapel, where 
the mantles were delivered to the 
{extons. 

The drums and trimpets halt- 
ed at the foot cf the fairs, the 
Poor Knights fell off on either 
fide in the guard-C namber, - the 
OFcers of Arms in the preſence- 
chamber 3 - the Kiiobts Compa- 
2199s divided on either fide a- 
bove them; the Sovereign, ha- 


ving the 5 before him, went 


inder the ſtate, where he ſaluted 
the knights, by pulling off his 
cap and feathers, and then re- 
tired. 
INTERLACED, 4. This term 
16 applied in blazoning annulets, 
rings, creſcents, Sc. that are 
linked together in the ſame man- 
ner as are the links of a chain. 
InvrcrtED, or Lhis is the 
IxV ECK ED, a. her of eu- 
grailed, for it has the points to- 
ward the outer parts of the ef» 
X 
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cutcheon, and the ſmall arches. 
or ſemicircles toward the centre 
of the field: ſee p. 30, and Pl. 
III, Fig. 4: but this epithet is 
hardly ever uſed by Engliſh bla- 
zoners, who prefer that of en- 
grailed to difference partitions 
and ordinaries, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by theſe curve lines. 

1 % 7. Guillim and F. Gib. 
Bons uſe invecked, which they ſay 
is derived from the Latin 2 wehe, 
to carry in; but the term /2wec- 


ted, from the Latin invedtus, is 


uſed by J. Coats and ſeveral he- 
raldic authors. 5 

INVE KTD, 3. This word 
35 applied to any bearing turned 
the wrong way. Wings are ſaid 
to be inverted when their points 
are downward. 

IR RADpIATED, a Decorated 
with apparent rays or beams of 
light. 

Iss vax r, or 

Iss uI xc, a. \ lignifies pra- 
_ ceeding from, and is ſaid of rays, 
or other charges coming out of 
any part of the eſcutcheon : ſee 

. 135, example 3. J. Guillim 
has made uſe of J uant, to denote 
naiſ/ant ; whence, with reſpect 
to blazonry, ſeveral heralds diſ- 
pute their ſignifications. 


= 

JELLOPED, fee JoLLor- 
ED. 

Jess ax r, a. This word ſig- 
nines ſhooiing forth, as vegeta- 
bles do; it is alſo uſed, in bla- 
zoning, to expreſs the bearing of 
fleurs-de-lis coming out of a leo- 
pard's head, or out of any other 
bearing; as for example: Sable, 
three Lenpards heads Or, with 


This term 


| ſelves. 


jus 


Fleurs: de- lis jeſſant Argent; borne 
by the name of MorLey, of 
Suſſex. Argent, a Fejs between 
three Creſcents jelſant as many 
Fleurs-de-lis GU borne by the 
name of OLE, of Lincolnſtire, 
c. fee Pl. xvi, Fig. ö. 
JESSED, a. This is ſaid of a 
hawk, or any other bird, whoſe 
jeſſes, 1. e. Hraps of leather, are 
of a tincture different from the 
reſt : ſee Pl. xvii, Fg. 6. 
JorLoPPED, or A term 
JowLOPPED, a. Toccd to ſig- 
nity the gills of a cock are of a 
ditterent tincture from the reſt: 
ſee Nl. XVul, Fig. 8, : 
 JerireR, / The name of 
one of the planets, uſed in. the 


place of azure, by ſuch heralds 


as think fit to blazon thus the 
arms of ſovereigns and princes, 
inſtead of metals and colours: 
ſee p. 21. | 
JusTs, /.. Theſe, like tour- 
naments, were public exerciſes 
formerly uſed by all perſons of 
any note, that deſired to gain re- 
putation in feats of arms, from 
the king to the private gentle- 
man. | 

* *The manner theſe an- 
cient martial diverſions were 
conducted was as follows: The 
time and place were appointed, 
and challenges ſent abroad, for 
all that deſired to ſignalize them- 
Places were provided 
for the ſpectators, and the liſts, 
1. e. ground, raiſed about, in 
which the adventurers were to 
thow their dexterity. Rewards 


were affigned to the victorious, 


and great honours paid them.—- 
As to the contenders, two only, 
were let in at once, through dit- 


JUS 
ferent barriers, being in com- 
plete armour from head 10 foot, 
and mounted on excellent horſes. 
After performing the uſual cere- 
monies, and paying their reſpects 
to the ſovereign or judges, and 
to the ladies, they took their 
ſeveral ſtations, and being thus 
in readineſs, when the trumpets 
ſounded, they both at the ſame 
time couched their lances, 1. e. 
ſet the but-end againſt their breaſt, 
the point bearing toward their an- 
tagoniſt, and ſpurring their horſes, 
ran fiercely toward one another, 
in ſuch manner, that their ſpears 
points darting againft each o- 
ther's armour gave a terrible 
ſhock, and generally broke 1n 
pleces. : 5 
If neither party received any 
damage, they both turned round, 
took treſh ſpears, and attacked 
one another a ſecond time, then 


a third, and if neither ſuffered 


any damage in theſe three en- 
counters, they both came off with 
reputation. But if a man was 
thrown off his horſe, he was 
quite diſgraced ; and if he was 
fhaken in the ſaddle, or let fall 
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have given a full account of 
theſe, and all other circumſtances; 
Of theſe juſts, however, it was 
not ſaid amiſs by a Turkiſh en- 
voy, that they were too rough, 
if only for ſport ; and if in earn- 
eſt, boy's play.? 05 

JusTERs, J. A name given 
to the adventurers at juſts. 
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KING, / This term is de- 
rived from the ancient Teutonic 
word cyning, and did fignify, as 
Verſtegan ſays, brave or valour- 
ous ; becauſe monarchs were ſap- 
poſed, or ought, to be ſuch. _ 
* The preſent illuſtrious 
monarch of. the B:itiſh domi- 
mons 1s diſtinguiſhed by the ti- 
tles of George, by the Grace of 


God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of 


the Faith, c. ſee TiTLEs. 

He ſtyles himſelf King of Frances 
from an ancient claim which his 
predeceſſors had to that kingdom, 
of which he poſſeſſes nothing 
but three or four inconſiderable 
iſlands on the coaſt of Norman- 
dy: ſee p. 9. The title, De- 


his lance, or loſt any piece of fender of the Faith, was an an- 


his armour, or hurt his adverſa- 


ry's horſe, all theſe and other 


particulars, were looked upon 
as diſreputable. I have quoted 
ſeveral inſtances of juſts and 


tournaments, which may be ſeen. 


under the article of Tournaments, 
There were alſo rules for diſtri- 


buting the prizes to thoſe that 


beſt behaved themſelves, which 
the intended conciſeneſs of this 
Dictionary prevents my inſert- 
ing; as other writers, ſuch as 


A. Niſbet, M. Chambers, &c. 


cient appellation given to the 
kings of England; but more 
particularly confirmed by Leo X, 
to Henry VIII, in conſequence 
of a book written by this prince 
againſt Luther, in defence of the 
ſeven ſacraments; and was af- 
terward continued by act of par- 
liament: ſee Lynꝛbccd's Prowin- 
ciale, ſeu Comſitutiones Angliæ, 
c. Though the king of Great 
Britain, be not in all reſpects ab- 
ſolute, yet his power and prero- 
ae” are very great and exten⸗ 
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five; for he alone, without an 
act of parliament, has power 
to declare war, make peace, 
leagues, aud treaties, ſend and 
receive ambaſiadors, to give com- 
miſſions for levying men, arms, 
and money, for the purpoſes of 
war and peace, Sc. By his 
royal prerogative, of his mere 
will and* pleaſure, he can con- 
voke, adjourn, prorogue, re- 
move, and diflolve parliaments. 
He may refuſe his royal aſſent to 
any bill, which has paſſed both 
houſes, without giving his rea- 
fon, He alone has the choice 
and nomination of all command- 
ers and cflicers at land or ſea, 
of all officers of ſtate; of the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and molt 
other eccleſiaſtical dignitaries ; 
of beſtowing all honours on the 
higher and lower nobility of Eng- 
land, He has the power of de- 
termining rewards and punith- 
ments, can pardon crimes, and 
remit penalties. By his letters 
patent he may erect new univer- 
fities, colleges, hoſpitals, ſchools, 
fairs, markets, foreſts, chaces, 
Sc. He only gives patents or 
briefs to collect the charitable be- 
nevolences of the people, in caſe 
of loſſes, Sc. No proclamation 
can be made but by the king. 
He 1s the guardian of idiots and 
hanatics, the receptacle of all 
eſtates when no heir appears, 
which then revert or e/cheat to 
him. All treaſure ove (word 
derived from the French 7rouve, 


which ſignifies found) or monies, 


goods, Sc. loit, and the owners 
unknown, belongs to the. king. 
All waſte ground and lands re- 
covered from the fea ; all lands 
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of ſuch aliens as die before na- 


turalization; all mines of gold 
and ſilver, all royal fiſhes and 
fowls, belong to the king. In 
the church his power and prero- 
gative are extremely conſpicuous; 
for he has power io call or con- 
vene a national or provincial ſy- 
nod, to preſide as head, and, 
with the conſent thereof, to make 
canons and conſtitutions; to in- 
ſtitute ceremomes, to correct he- 
reſies, ſchiſms, c. And abun- 
dance of other prerogatives be- 
long to, and are enjoyed by, the 
king of England, as ſupreme 
prince and prieit of his people. 
Ihe title uſed, in ſpeaking to 
the king, is. Sire, or Tour Ma- 


ey; and the king of England, 


ſince the time of king John, ſtyles 


himſelf Ye, in the plural num- 


ber, in his public inſtruments 
and letters. 
KING AT ARMs, or) One 
KING OF ARMS, $f the 
principal heralds, of which ſort 
there are three at preſent in Eng- 
land, whoſe titles are GaRTER, 
CLARENCIEUX, and NoRRovy. 
The firſt is ſtyled Garter principal 
King of Arms, which are two 
diſtinct offices united in one per- 
ſon 3 for, as Garler, his duty is 
to attend on the knights of the 
Garter, at their ſolemnities; in 
reference to which he is allowed 
a mantle and badge, a houſe in 
Windfor=caſtle, and a penſion from 
the ſovereign. As King of Arms, 
he is to perform ſervices relating 
to the office of arms, on which 
account he is allowed a rich coat 
and crecun, lodgings within the 
college, and a penſion out of the 
exchequer. King Clarencieux's 


&NTI 

juriſdiction extends through the 
realm on the ſouth ſide of Trent ; 
as that of king Norrey does on 
the north ſide of the ſame river, 
from which ths latter derives his 
name. 

KEePER (Lord), fee CRAx- 
CELL OR. . | 

KNIGHT, f A title of ho- 
nour derived from the Saxon 
word enikt or knecht, i. e. ſer- 
want, or one bound to attend on 
his ſovereign, and eſpecially in 
his warlike expeditions. Theſe 
knights generally attended on 
horteback, for which reaſon they 
were {ometimes called knights- 
riders. | 

* The following particelars 
were formerly requiſite for the 
qualifications of a knight: That 
he was no trader, and eſpecially 
of no ſervile condition. That 
he ſhould ſwear, that he would 
not refuſe to die for the goſpel, 
or his country. It was alſo re- 
quired, that he ſhould be brave, 
expert, well-behaved, and of 

ood morais. A candidate for 

nightheod being approved of, 
he preſented himſelf in the 
church, confeſſed his fins, and 
abſolution was given him; he 
heard maſs, waiched his arms 
all night, placed his ſword on 
the altar, which was returned to 
him by the prieſt, who gave him 
his benediction. The ſacrament 
was adminiſtered to him, and 
having bathed, was dreſſed in 
rich robes, and his ſpurs and 
{word put on. He then appeared 
before his chief, who dubbed him 
a knight after the ſame manner 
as the knights bachelors are at 
this time, The whole ceremo- 
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ny was concluded with feaſting 
and rejoicing. 

KniGyHT-BacreLOR The 
loweſt order of knights in Eng- 
land; known by the name of 
Knights only. They are ſtyled 
Knizhts-Bachelors, becauſe this 
title does not deſcend to their 
poſterity. 

** This honour was former- 
ly in very high eſteem; but the 
original 1n{titut.on being pervert- 
ed, it is now conferred indiſcri- 
minately upon gownſmen, burgh- 
ers, and phyſicians, by the king's 
lightly touching the perſon, who 
153 then kneeling, on the right 
ſhoulder, with a drawa ſword, 
and ſaying Riſe Sir —— , men- 
tioning his chriſtian name; ac- 
cordingly che title has loſt muclr 
of its former dignity. 

Kn1iGHT-BANNERET, fee 
BanNNERET. | 

KniGcHT and BARON ET, fee 
BARONET. 

Knicar of the M Honora- 
ble Order of the BaTu. This 
dignity was, according to ſome 
hiſtorians, inſtituted by Henry 
IV, in the year 1399. They 
are ſo called from their bathing 
formerly, at the time of their 
creation; but this ceremony is 
now omitted. Sir William Dag- 
dale, in his Autiqueties of War- 
ewickſhire, p. 531, gives an ac- 
count at large of this order, and 
of the ceremonies obſerved, from 
the remoteſt time, on this occa- 
fion ; to which I refer the curi- 
ous, being very little different 
from the form attended to at 
preſent.” -- 

*,* It may not be amils, 
however, to obſerve here, that 
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this order, which had grown ob- 


ſolete, was revived by king 
George 1, on the 18th of May 
1725 ; when eighteen noblemen, 
and as many commoners, were 


inſtalled Knights of the Bath with 


great ceremony at Weſtminſter⸗ 
abbey, where the place of inſtal- 
ment is Hen, the Seventh's cha- 
pel, for the particulars of which, 
the inquiſitive reader may have 
Tecourie to 7. Eamo iſen's Com- 
plete Boaz of Herald, , Vol. I, p. 
107. The number of the knights 
of this order, beſide the ſovercign 
and the great maſter, is limited 
to thirty-ſix companions; they 
uſually wear,— 1k. On their up- 
E garment, and over the left 

reait, Three imperial Crowns Or, 
 environed with this motto, Tria 
juncta in uno, 1, e. Three join- 
ed in one, wrought with fins gold 

dure, withia a circular e 
Gules; the whole upen a Star of 
eight 50 nts Argent. —2diy. A 
broad R:band Of a ſcarlet colour, 
worn over the right fhoalder, ha- 
ving the badge or ſymbol of this 
order thereto pendent, which is. 
A ſhield Azure, ' three imperial 
Crowns Or, encompaſled with 
the fore-mentioned motto: their 
coat-0i-arms is alſo ſurrounded 
with the ſame. 

KniGar of the 27 Noble 
Order of the GAR TER. The 
higheſt degree of knighthood in 
England, inſtituted by king Ed- 
ward III, on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1350, in the 23d year of 
his reign. 
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that induced king Edward to 
found this order, but alſo 2 the 
time, it was inſtituted ; yet Elias 
Ajhmole, in his elaborate Hiſtory 
of the Moſt Noble Order of the 
Garter, Chap. v. has deduced 
from records, ſtatutes, and other 
authentic teſtimonies, that this 
inſtitution muſt have been made 
toward the beginning of the 23d 
year of the founder's reign. The 
enſigns uſually worn, at preſent, 
by the knights of this order, are 
—1ſt. A narrow Garter, which 
is of blue velvet or ſilk, bordered 
with fine gold wire; whereon is 
wrought of the ſame the follow- 
ing motto; Hori ſeit qui mal y 
fenſe, which may be interpreted 
thus, Shame be to him who puts a 
bad conſtruction on this order e it 18 
placed on the left leg, and buck- 
led a little below the knee.—2dly. 

A broad riband of a deep blue 
ſilk, worn over the 4% ſhoulder, 
and brought under the right arm; 
whereunto is appendent the Image 
of St. George on horſeback, and in 
armour, encountering the Dragon 
with his drawn ſword, and fur- 
rounded with the Garter ; this 
medal, which is generally of 
gold, may be ornamented at the 
pleaſure of the poſſeſſor, and is 
commonly called the (er George, 


to diſtinguiſh it from that which 


is pendent to the collar of the 
order, called the great George; 
wherein the figure of Sz. George 
15 repreſented in the ſame riding 
dreſs and poſture, but encounter- 
ing the dragon with a tilting 


„ Though hiſtorians, as I Spear inſtead of a ſword, and with- 


have obſcrved before, under the out being encompaſſed with the 
word GaRTER, are divided, not 


only with reſpect to the motive, 


Garter, as the other always is. 
—3dly. The Creſ of the Order, 
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enci:cled with the Garter ; which 
was ordained, in the reign of 
king Charles II, to be encom- 
paſſed by a filver far of eight 
rays or points, and to be worn 
by each knight, upon the left 
ſide of his coat: this may like- 
wiſe be enriched, as the former. 
—Laſtly, the Cecar-of-arms of 
theſe knights is circumſcribed 
with the Garter, after the man- 
ner repreſented in J. xxi, and 
Pl. xxw, Fig. 7. As the de- 
ſcription of the Habits of the Or- 
der, and the forms of inveſtiture 
would unavoidably require too 
prolix a detail, the reader, who 
wiſnes to be amply informed on 
theſe ſubjects, may conſult EI. 
Ajſpmole”s work before- mentioned, 
which will be a copious ſource of 
information for him. The cere- 
monial, which was obſerved at 
the inſtallation of ſeveral knights 
of this order, in &. George's cha- 
pel, in 1771, may be ſeen un- 
der the word INSTALLATION, 
in this Dictionary. 


KN ICHT of the Me Ancient 


Order of the THISTLE. A de- 
gree of knighthood for Scotland. 
The collar of this order is com- 
poſed of the two ſymbols of the 
Scots and Pitts, being Thi/tles 
and Sprigs of Rue alternate and 
linked together, enamelled green, 
having the image of S7. Andrew 
irradiated, reſting upon a ground 
of green, and bearing the croſs 
on his breaſt, appendent to it; 
and this motto round it: Nemo 
me impune laceſſit, i e. No man 
prowvetes me without hurt; which 
alludes to the principal emblem 
of the badge of honour, which 1s 
worn upon the left breaſt of the 
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coat or upper garment of theſe 


knights: this badge being St. 
Andrew's Croſs ſurmounted by @ 
Star of four rays, iſſuing betaween 
the points of the Croſs, all of fil- 


der embroidery ; adorned with a 


Circle of gold wwire, inſcribed with 
the fore- mentioned motto, and on 
the middle of which is, upon a 
Field Vert, a Thiſtle of goid and 
green, flowered and leaved pro- 
er. 
* The firſt inſtitution of this 
order is not exactly known; 
ſome attribute it to Hungus, king 
of the Piss, with a view to en- 
courage his ſubjects in a war a- 
gainſt king Athelſtane of Eng- 
land: others will have Achaius, 
the 65th king of Scotland, to 
have been the founder of it, a- 
bout the year 800.—At the time 


of the reformation it was laid a- 


ſide, being looked upon as a 
token of popery ; but king James 
the ſecond of England (and the 
ſeventh of Scotland) reeſtabliſſi- 
ed it on May 29, 1687, and 
ſigned a body of ftatutes for that 
purpoſe, which may be ſeen in 
Nijtet's Syſtem of Heraldry, Vol. 
II, p. 115: but through the 
misfortunes and troubles of his 
reign, they were not put in force. 
This order was, however, re- 
vived in the beginning of queen 
Ann's reign; her majeſty having 
ſigned, on the 3 iſt of Decem- 
ber, 1703, the ſtatutes and or- 
ders, which are now obſerved in 
the ceremonial and other ſolem- 
nities thereto belonging; ſhe 


likewiſe appointed the knights 


to wear a broad green riband over 
their /f? ſhoulders like the knights 
of the Garter, appendent to 
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which is the image cf St. Andrew 
with his C refs before him, in a 
circle of gold enamelled Vert, avith 


the Molto of the Craer. But 
ſometimes they wear encucled, 
after the ſame manner, a thiſ- 
tle crowned with an imperial dia- 
dem. The royal chapel of Holy- 
rood houſe, is the chapel of the 
order, and the number of the 
Enights is to conſiſt only of thir- 
teen perſons; namely, the So- 
vereign and twelve Knights, in 
memory of our Saviour and hi 

twelve Apoſtles. : 

KNIGHT of the Moſt Illuſtri- 
ons Order of ST. PATRICE. 
modern order of knighthood, for 
Ireland, inſtituted by king George 
III, on the 5th of bebruary 
1783. The firſt mveſtiture of 
the knights of this order was per- 
formed on the 11th of March, 
1783; in the great ball-room of 
tne Caſtle of Dubiin, which was, 
on that occaſion, ſtyled Sr. Pa- 
trick's Hall : that day having 
been appointed, for that purpoſe, 
by a letter from his majeſty to 
his exceliency Earl Temple, then 
lord lieutenant of that kingdom ; 
wherein were named thoie no- 
blemen who were to be the firſt 
knights companions of this or- 
der: but the ceremonial of their 
inſtallation, in the cathedral of 
Sf. Patrick, was not obſerved 
till ſix days after, that is, on the 
17th of the fame month; when 
the whole of it was conducted 
with the utmoſt propriety, and 
iplendid magnificence. The 
number of knights of this order 
is now limited to ſixteen, includ- 
ing the ſovereign ; the lord lieu- 
tenant being appointed to act as 


A 
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grand maſter thereof, while in 
oktice. | | : 
KNIGHTSsOf WinDsOR, com- 
monly called Poor Knights. This 
name is given to a ſociety of 
eighteen gentlemen, including 
their governor, which owes its 
inſtitution to king Edward III. 
the founder of the Order of the 
Garter. Theſe he called ili tes 
pauperes, that eſtabliſhment being 


deſigned purpoſely for thoſe Who 


were decayed in wars, and indi- 
gent. Ihe intended number 


was to equal that of the knights 


companions of the Garter, twen- 
ty- ſix; but, in the ſucceſſive 
reigns, it was not kept up, 
through ſome differences between 
the dean and canons of Windſor 
and them, relative chiefly to their 
income: nay, it was like to have 
been aboliſhed by that crafty ſet 
of religious men, with a view of 
appropriating to themſelves the 
proviſion made for its ſupport : 
tney did not, however, entirely 
ſucceed in their ambit:ous de- 
ſigns, tor Henry VIII, the re- 
nowned ſcorner of ecclefiaſtical 
arrogance, reeſtabliſhed thirteen 
of them, under the denomination 
of Arights of Windſor ; tor the 
maintenance of whom and their 
ſucceſſors, he left, by his will, 
the income of certain lands 
which, in thoſe days, were of the 
yearly value of o On queen 
Elijabeth's acceſſion to the crown, 
ihe confirmed her father's will; 
and had ſeveral orders and rules 
made for their better regulation, 
to which they are ſtill ſubject. 
To theſe thirteen knights, five 
more were added, in the reign 
of Charles I; namely, two by 
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the foundation of Sir Peter le 
Maire, Knt, and three by that 
of Sir Francis Crane, Knt. and 
ſometime Chancellor of the Gar- 
ter; for the ſupport of whom, 
and likewiſe the repairs of their 
houſes, the manor of Canbrood, 
in Norfolk, ftands charged 230l. 
per annum. Theſe five muſt al- 
o acquieſce to the {ame orders 
and rules made for the thirteen 
before-mentioned; and they are 
all of them now appointed by the 
ſovereign.— The habits and en- 
ſign of theſe knights, conſiſt of a 
Surcoat or veſt of ſcarlet cloth, 
and a Mantle or robe of purple 
cloth, upon che left ſide of which 
is embroidered, on a Scutcbeon 
Argent, St. George's Croſs ; which 
_ dreſs they are only obliged to 
wear while they attend the daily 
| ſervice at S?. George's chapel ; 
and in proceſſions relating to the 
inſtallations of the knights of the 
(Garter, 


| . 
LABEL, / The moſt ho- 
norable difference, ſerviig to 
diſtinguiſh the coat-of-arms of 
the eldeſt ſon, from the younger; 

lee p. 43, and Pl. iv, Fig. 1. 
* * This term is derived from 


the Freuch word /ambeau, and 


repreſents, according to Gelder, 
a fillet or piece of ſilk, where- 
with princes formerly ſurrounded 
their heads ; but French heralds 
aflert, that it denotes a kind of 
ſcarf or riband, which young 
men formerly wore about the 
neck of their helmets, as we do 
cravats, with points hanging 
down, when they went to the 
wars, or to any military exerciſe, 


LAB 


with their fathers; and by this, 
they were diſtinguiſned from. 
them : from whence heralds have 


borrowed this figure, and made 


uſe of it on the coat-of-arms of 
eldeit ſons, while the {ather is a- 
live. The label, which ought 
to be the ninth part of the chief, 
is adorned with pendants, ſome- 
what like the drops under the 
triglyphs of the frieze of the 
Doric order. When there are 
more than three pendants to it, 
the number ſhould be expreſſed 
in blazoning. A Label Argent, 
in Chief, is the difference borne 


by the Prince of Wales, over the 


royal arms: but the Dute of 
Glouceſter's arms are differenced 
by a Label of five pendants Ar- 
gent, the middle pendant being 


charged awith a Fleur-de-lis A- 


zure, the other four with a croſs 
Gulzs. The Duke of Tor, bears 
alſo the ſame arms, with this dif- 
ference, that on the middle pen- 
dant of the Label is a croſs Gules, 
and that the fourth great quarter 
is charged, in Surtout Argent, 
with a Wheel of eight ſpores Gules, 
for the biſhopric of Qſzabrug. 
The coat-of-arms of the Duke of 


Clarence is alſo differenced by 2 


Label Argent, whereof the middle 
pendant. is charged with a croſs 
Gulcs, and the others with an Au- 
chor Azure. This heraldic re- 
batement is ſuppoſed to be aſſign- 
ed to the eldeſt ſon, while the 
father lives, to put him in mind, 
that he is but the third perſon of 
his family; his father being one, 
his mother another, and he him- 
ſelf the third. 

LABELS, . This term is al- 
ſo employed to ſignify the pen- 
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AGants or ribands that hang down 

from a mitre, &c. ſee p. 217. 
LADY, /. This title is de- 

rived from two Saxon words, 


which ſignify la- day, which 


words have in time been contrac- 


ted into the preſent appellation. 


It properly belongs only to the 


daughters of earls, and all of 


higher rank; but cuſtom has 


made it a word of complaiſance 


tor the wives of baronets, and 
other knights. | 

As to the original appli- 
cation of this expreſſion, it may 


be obſerved, that heretoſore it 


was the faſtion for thoſe fami- 
lies, whom God had bleſſed with 
affluence, to hve conſtantly at 
their manſion-houſes in the coun- 
try, and that once a-week, or 
oftener, the miſtreſs of the houſe 
diſtributed to her poor neigh- 
bours, awith her own hands, a 
certain quantity of bread : but 
the practice which gave riſe to 
this title, is now as little known 
as the original meaning of it: 
however, it may be from that 
hoſpitable cuſtom, that, to this 
day, the women, in this king- 
dom alone, ſerve the meat at 
their own tables. | 

| LaNGUED, a. A term de- 
rived from the French word lan- 
gue, i. e. tongue; and ſerves to 
ngnify the tongue of a bird or 
beaſt, when it differs in tincture 
from the body. 7 


LEAVED, a. This word de- 


notes that a plant is furniſhed 


with foliage or leaves: fee p. 
174 

LEOPARD, /. A fierce beaſt, 
faid to be ingendered between a 
hon and à ſhe panther, or be- 
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tween a lioneſs and a he panther, 
Plin. Hf. lib. 18. cap. 15. The 
leopard's head 1s always repre- 
ſented with a full face, as in the 
arms of the earl of Strafford, Pi. 
ix, Fig. 3, with both eyes, which 


is never the caſe of a lion's head, 


it being always repreſented ſide- 
wiſe, and with one eye only. 

Lily, /- The lily, that is 
the auhite lily, grows ſo upright 
that it declines neither to the 
right hand, nor to the left, and 
becomes, when in bloom, the 
glory and ornament of the place 
in which it is cultivated, This 
beautiful and conſpicuous flower 
conſtitutes the eſſential part of 
the armorial enſign of the Royal 
College of Eton: tee p. 174. 

* This may ſerve to denote 
uprightneſs in conduct, and pu- 
rity of morals; a very proper 
emblem to remind young people 
how they are to deport them- 
leives.:: + | 

LinzaGe, ſee PEDIGREE. 

Lion, /. The king of qua- 
drupeds, or fourfooted animals : 
ſee Pl. xv, and p. 155. | 

LrioNcEL, . A young lion: 
this term is to be uſed in blazon- 
ing arms, when there are more 
than one lion in tlie ſame field, 
as mentioned in the foregoing 
Treatiſe, p. 152; fee Pl. xv, 
Fig. . EY 

LIST, /. The encloſed ground 
in which tilts were run and com- 
bats fought. 


Lop dp, a. This word is 


uſed to denote the ſame poſture 
of beaſts of chaſe, as couchant 1s 
for thoſe of prey. 

Lord, /. A general name 
for a peer of England, which is 
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Alſo applied to ſeveral offices, as 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Mayor, &c. 
It is a Saxon word, but abbre- 
viated from two ſyllables into 
one; for it was originally hla- 
ford, which by dropping the aſ- 
piration became lafard, and af- 
terward by contraction Verd. 
«« The etymology of this word, 
ſays J. Coates, is well worth ob- 
ſerving, for it was compoſed of 
hlaf, a loaf of bread, and ford, 
to give or afford; ſo that Ha- 
ford, now lord, implies a giver 
of bread ; becauſe in thoſe ages 
ſuch great men kept extraord1- 
nary houſes, and fed all the poor ; 
for which reaſon they were cal- 


led givers of bread, a thing now. 


much out of date; great men 
being fond of retaining the title, 
but few regarding the practice 
for which it was firſt given.“ 
Dic. of Her, p. 206. 
Lozence, /- A four-cor- 
nered figure reſembiing a pane 
of glaſs in old caſements : ſee p. 
118, Fig. 13. Though all he- 
ralds agree, that ſingle ladies are 
to place their arms on lozenges, 
yet they differ with reſpect to the 
cauſes that gave riſe to it. Plu- 
tarch ſays, in the life of The- 
ſeus, that in Megara, an ancient 
town of Greece, the tomb- ſtones, 
under which the bodies of the 
Amazons lay, were ſhaped after 
that form; which ſome conjec- 
ture to be the cauſe why ladies 
have their arms on lozenges. 
Silveſter de Petra Sancta will have 
this ſhield to repreſent a cuſhion, 
whereupon women uſed to fit and 
ſpin, or do other houſewifery. 
Sir 7ohn Ferne thinks it is form- 


ed from the ſhield called Hera, 


MAR 

which the Romans finding unfit 
for war, did allow to women to 
place their enſigns upon, with 
one of its angles always upmoſt. 

LozencGy, a. Covered with 
lozenges of two different tinc- 
tures, alternately : ſee Pl. xn, 
Fig. 6. | 

Luxa, . This is a Latin 
word, which ſignifies the moon, 
and is uſed by ſome heralds in- 
ſtead of argent, in blazoning 
the arms of ſovereigns: ſee p. 
24; | 

Lure, J. A term uſed in 
heraldry to fignify two wings 


conjoined, and inſerted with the 
tips downward. 


M. 

MANCHE, /. 
word for a ſlesve, but Engliſh 
heralds uſe the word maunch in- 
ſtead of it, to denote an old fa- 
ſhioned ſleeve of a coat with long 
hangers to it, as for inſtance; 
Argent, a Maunch Sable, which 


is the paternal coat-Oi- arms for 


the name of HAS TIN GS. 
ManEeD, a. This is ſaid of 
the hair which hangs down the 
neck of horſes, unicorns, tigers, 
or other animals: ſee p. go, ex- 
ample 14. | 
ManTLE, This is fo 
named from the French manteau, 
and ſignifies a long robe or cloak 
of ſtate. 
ManTLinGs, /. An orna- 
mental foliage-work repreſenting 
cut pieces of cloth, uſed nowa- 
days for the adorning of hel- 
mets : ſee Pl. xn, Fig. 1, 2, 
„„ 
Marquis, /. The ſecond 
order of nobility in England, 


The French 


MAR 
next to a duke. This title was 
not known in England, till R ichn 
II, in the year 1337, created 
his great favourite, Robert de 
FVere, who was then earl of Ox- 


ford, marquis of Dublin; ſince 


which time there have been o- 
ther creations. A marquis 18 


created by patent; his mantle is 


double ermine, three doublings 


and a half: his titie is 4 No- 


ble, and his coronet has pearls 
and ſtrawberry leaves intermixed 
round, of equal height: ſee Ps. 
xx, Fig. 1}. A nominal mar- 


quis, i. e. the eldeſt ſon of a 


duke, is only ſtyled Mz Hono- 

rable, as mentioned before, p. 

213- | | 
Mars, / The name of one 


of the planets uſed by ſome he- 


raids, inſtead of gules, in bla- 
zoning the arms of ſovercigns-: 
tee p. 21. 

- Maxsnal, J. This term, as 
moſt others uſed in heraldry, is 
derived from the French word 
mare chal, the name of a great 
military officer. The marſhal 
commanded formerly the horſe, 
as F. du Tillet proves, whereas 
the conſtable commanded boch: 
old orders in military caſes ran 
thus; To our conſtable and Mar- 
Fal, &c. It is ſtill uſed in 
England as the name of ſeveral 
military and civil officers; among 
the latter, the principal is the 


Earl Marſha!, a poſt of great 


honour, which has been long he- 
reditary in the family of the duke 
of Norfolk. His function and 
prerogatives were formerly very 
great, as may be ſeen in Charles 
Howard"s Hiſtorical: Anecdotes of 


the Howard Fam ly, London, 


ſee p. 252 N 


MAR 


1769. But, at preſent, his of. 
fice conſiſts chiefly in marſhalling 
the ceremony at the proclama- 
tion, and coronation of kings, 
their marriages, funerals, feſti- 
vals, Sc. for his power, in. o- 
ther reſpects, is almoſt abroga- 
tet : | 
MarsHAL, v. A term which 
ſignifies to range and diſpoſe re- 
gularly diverſe coats-of-arms in 
one ſhield, with their contingent 
ornaments and appurtenances : 


| MarTLeT, // This kind of 
bird is uſed ſingly, on coats-ot- 
arms, as the diſtinguiſhing mark 
of the fourth fon ; and likewiſe 
as a proper charge or bearing, 
in which caſe the number is not 
limited; it is repreſented ſmall, 
ſidewiſe, without feet, and with 
its wings cloſe: ſee p. 43, and 
Pl. xx, f . 
* Writers on heraldry vary 
extremely in their opinions of 
this bird; French authors call it 
merlette, which word is a dimi- 
nutive of merle (a blackbird) and 
of courſe might be Engliſhed & 
little blackbird; they repreſent 
it as a {mall bird without beak or 
feet. Engliſh authors ſay, it is 
the martin or martinet, fo fre- 
quently to be ſeen under the cor- 
nices of houſes, whoſe feet are 
ſo ſhort, as very ſeldom to be 
ſeen, and their wings ſo long, 
that ſhould they pitch upon level 
ground, they would not be able 
to riſe; whence it is repreſented 
in coats- of- arms without feet; 
and for this cauſe it is given, as 
Guillim obſerves, for a difference 
to the fourth ſons, to put them 
in mind, that in order to raiſc 


MAS | 
themſelves, they are to truſt to 
their wings of virtue and merit, 
and not to their legs, having 
little or no land to ſet their feet 
upon. Latin writers on heraldry 
name it merula, but define it dit- 
ferently. Therefore I ſuppoſe 
it to be only an imaginary bird, 
invemed by heralds, as they have 
invented many other things that 
have no exiſtence. 5 

MascLe, J. A figure which 
is ſaid by ſome to repreſent ſpots 
in certain flints found in Bre- 
tagne, and by others the maſh 
of a net: fee p. 119, Fig. 15. 

Mas TER of the Horſe. "This 
office is of great honour and an- 
tiquity, and the poſſeſſor of it 5 
reckoned the third great officer 
of the court. | 

* The Maſter of the Horſe 
has the management and diſpoſal 
of all the king's ſtables and breed 
of horſes ; he has authority over 
the equerries, and pages, coach- 
men, footmen, grooms, Sc. He 
appoints all the tradeſmen who 
work for the king's ftables, and 
by his warrant to the awvener, 
makes them give an oath to be 
true and faithful, In ſhort, he 
1s intruſted with all the lands and 
revenues - appropriated to the 
king's breed of horſes, the ex- 
pences of the ſtables, of -the 
coaches, &c. He alone has the 
privilege of making uſe of any 
of the king's horſes, pages, foot- 
men, &c. and, in every ſolemn 
cavalcade, rides with his majeſ- 
ty in the ſtate coach. His ſa- 
lary, in the king's bock, is 
12661. 138. 4d. a year; but his 
perquiſites, which are very con- 


4 


MER 


ſiderable, make it above 4000l, 
a year. | 

MasTER of the Rolls. A t1- 
tle given to the ſecond eivil of- 
hcer of the kingdom, who is ſo 
called from having the cuſtody 
of all charters, patents, com- 
miſſions, deeds, recognizances, 
Oc. At his office in the Rolls- 
chapel are kept all records, fince 
the beginning of the reign of 
Richard III; thoſe prior to that 
period are kept in the Tower of 
London. : 

* * The Maſter of the Rolls, 
is an officer of great truſt ; he is 
always of the privy council, and 
is ſo far an aſſiſtant of the lord 
chancellor as to hear cauſes in 
his abſence; but he does not go 
ſo far as to make a decree. By 
virtue of his office, he keeps a 
court at the Rolls-chapel with 
two aſſiſtants, maſters in chan- 
cery, where he hears and deter- 
mines cauſes that come before 
him, though his decrees are ap- 
pealable to the lord chancellor. 
His place is in the king's gift, 
but he has the appointing of the 
fix clerks in chancery, the exa- 
miners, three clerks of the petty- 
bag, and the ſix clerks of the 
Rolls-chapel. He has under him 
a ſecretary, two regiſters, an 
uſher, a trainbearer, and a tip- 
Raf. | 

Mavncn, ſee Mancae. 

McrmBrEeD, a. A term ſerv- 
ing to expreſs the beak and legs 
of a bird, when of a different 
tincture from the body: ſee Pl. 
xvii, Fig. 3. | 

MrrxcuryY, ſs The name of 
one of the planets, uſed inftead 
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een 
of purple, by ſome heralds, in 


blazoning the arms of ſovereigns ; 
ſee p. 21. Boſwell, as I have 
obſerved before, firſt introduced 
this different method of blazon- 
ing, but the reaſon that could in- 
duce him to aſſign ſuch colour to 
Mercury, is beyond my compre- 
on. | : 
Metal, /. This word im- 
plies, in its natural acceptation, 
a firm, heavy, and opake ſub- 
ſtance, fuſible by fire, and con. 


_ creting by cold into a ſolid body, 


which is malleable under the 
There are commonly 
reckoned ſix ſorts of metals; 
namely, gold, falver, copper, tin, 
iron, lead: but the firſt two are 
the only metals uſed in heraldry, 
wherein they are denominated 
er and argent, being the French 
names for them. | 
„lt is againſt the modern 
rules of blazoning, to put metal 
upon metal, or colour upon co- 
Jour, unleſs for ſpecial reaſons : 
therefore, if the field be of any 
colour, the bearing muit be of 
one of the metals; and, on the 
contrary, if the field be of one 
of the two metals, then the bear- 
ing muſt be of ſome colour. 
Though it might eaſily be prov- 
ed, by ſeveral ancient coats-of- 
arms, that this diſcrimination 


was not formerly adhered to: ſee 


J. Gibbon's Iniroducto ad Lati- 


nam Blaſoniam, p. 150, London 


edit. 1682. 


Mor v,. A corruption of 


the French word 29itze, which 
ſignifies half, 
MoLinse,/. From the French 
word moulin, i. e. mill; it is 
aſcd in heraldry to denote a croſs 


43. 


MOU 


which turns round both ways, 
at all the extremities : ſee Pl. x, 
Fig. 13. h 

This croſs is the differ- 
ence allowed to the eighth ſon, 
to remind him, as heralds would 
have it, that he is to hold faſt 
what he has obtained, having 
nothing elſe to truſt to: ſee p. 
This French 


MonTanrT, a. 


expreſſion is uſed in heraldry, to 


denote that the horns of the half- 
moon are turned upward, 1. e. 
toward the chief of the eſcut- 
cheon : ſee PI. xi, Fig. 10. 
MonTEGRE, , An imagi- 
nary animal, repreſented under 
tae form of a tiger, with the 
head and horns of a ſatyr. | 
Moklox, / A ſteel cap, or 
ancient armour for the head, 
which reſembles very much the 
chapeau, repreſented in Pl. xxi, 
Fig. 5. * 
Morro, /. The word or ſhort 
ſentence inſerted on a ſcroll, 
which is placed under, and ſome- 
times over coats-of-arms : ſee 


PI. xxiii, Fig. 5 and 7. 


„It is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that many mottos, and cluef- 
ly thoſe of the nobility and gen- 
try, have originated from cir- 
cumſtances relating to the arms, 
name or family of the bearers ; 
and others, either to glorious 
achievements or eminent ſervices 
performed by their anceſtors, 
though ſeveral of them are to- 
tally mcomprehenſible ar preſent : 
ſee p. 226. 

MovuxDd, /. A corruption of 
the French word monde, i. e. 
world ; which it repreſents, be- 


ing a ball or globe encircled, ſur- 


NAV 


mounted of a croſs, as on the 
imperial crown: fee Pl. xx, Fig. 
1 and 2. Kings are frequently 
repreſented holding ſuch globe 
in their left hand, and a ſceptre 
in their right, 


MuLLeT, /. This term is 


derived from the French word 
molette, which ſignifies the rote! 
of a ſpur, and ſhould conſiſt of 
five plain points 5 r fee El. 
xili, Fig. 15 and 16; whereas 
ſtars conſiſt of ſix or more waved 
rays; ſee Fig. 9 and 12: and 
yet, the French, from whom 
this ſcience is chiefly taken, have 
etoiles, of five points, as well as 
molettes of fix. | 

„ This charge is appointed 
by heralds to be added to coats- 
of-arms, as the third ſon's dif- 
ference: ſee p. 43. It indicates, 
as Leigh ſays, that he ſhould fol- 
low chivalry. 

MukraL Crown. It is a cir- 
cle of gold with battlements : 
ſee p. 202, Fig. 1. 

MuxrReErY, fee SANGUINE, 

Muzz LED, a. his is ſaid 
of a beaſt whoſe muzzle- band is 
of a different tincture from his 


head: fee Pl. ix, Fig. 15. 


| N. 

NAIANT, a. A term de- 
rived from the French word za- 
geaut, . ſwimming, and 1s 
ſaid of a fiſh in a ſwimming poſ- 
ture: ſee Pl. xvii, Fig. . 

Nalss Ax T, a. This word 
ſignifies coming out, and is ſaid of 
a hon, or. other living creature, 
that ſeems to be riſing out of the 
middle of an ordinary: ſee Pl. 
xv, Fig. 16. 

NavaL, or Ros r RAL Crown, 

JI 


NOB 


was a circle of gold, with the 
figure of a crab or ſhrimp en- 


| graved on it: ſee p. 203, Fig. 


2. 
NEnork, or ) This term ſig- 
NE BUL, a. nifies cloudy, 

or repreſenting clouds, and 1s 

uſed when the outlines of any or- 
dinary. run arched, in and out, 

as in Pl. viii, Fig. 3. 

„* This attribute may be- 
long to the arms of ſuch as have 
been eminent for their ſkill in 


navigation, for that employment 


obliges them to underſtand clouds, 
ſtorms, and winds. 

NoBLE, a. This word, in 
Latin zobilis, deriving from ab- 
vi, at firſt ſignified known, as 
715 minimum nobilis fui, Plaut. or 
noted, as nobile ſcortum, Liv. wittis 
nobilis, Cic. But what is better 
worth obſerving is, that the word 
noble is of a narrower import in 
England, than in other countries; 
as it belongs to none but perſons 
above the degree of knights; 
whereas abroad, and particularly 
in France, it comprehends not 
only knights, but alſo a nume- 
rous claſs of gentlemen by birth, 
whether they be rich or poor. 
NoziII TY. Under this 
denomination are comprehended 
archbifhops, dukes, marquiſés, 
earls, wiſcounts, biſhops, and ba- 
rons only: ſee Ho NR. 

* The nobility of England 
enjoy many honorable privileges; 
but poſſeſs no, power, which 
would be incompatible with the 
rights and liberties of their fel- 
low ſubjects. They are equally 
peers of England, created by 
patent; and fit as barons in the 
houſe of lords, which is the ſu - 
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NOB 
_ court of judicature in the 
kingdom. Some of the privi- 
leges of the peers, it may not be 
amiſs to ſpecify. A peer is the 
king's hereditary Eounſellhr 5 his 
perſon is ſacred from arreſt, ex- 
cept in caſe of treaſon, felony, 
breach of the peace, condemna- 
tion in pathament, or contempt 
of the king. In theſe caſes he 
cannot be tried but by a jury of 
pee he cannot be impanneſled 
on any jury of inqueſt : he can- 
not be bound to his good beha- 
viour, nor obliged to ſwear in a 
court of juſtice ; but only to de- 
clare upon his honour: yet, there 
was an inſtance, in the trial of 
the late Rev. Dr. William Dodd, 
at the Old Bailey, on the 22d 
of February 1777, wherein the 
right hon. Philip Stanhope, carl 
of Cheſterfield, waved this laſt 
privilege. In caſe of Jawful ab- 
ſence, he can conſtitute, or ap- 
point a proxy, to vote for him in 
parliament; a right which no 
commoner enjoys. He is ex- 
empted from all attendance at 


ſeriff's turns and leets, where 


other ſubjects are obliged to take 


the oath of allegiance; as alſo 


from joining the poſſe comitatus, 
when it is raiſed by the ſheri to 
ſuppreſs nots, c. He cannot 
be outlawed in any civil action, 
and Ris houſe, in caſe of a ſearch 
for prohibited goods, Wc. can- 
not be entered by the officers of 
Juſtice, without a warrant under 
the king's own hand, figned by 
fix members of the privy council, 

four of whom muſt- be peers of 
the realm. A peer cannot be 
aſſeſſed toward a ſtanding militia, 
but by ſix more of his own qua- 


OR 


"TY He has the privilege of 
qualifying a certain number of 
chaplains, who, after 'a diſpen- 
ſation from the archbiſhop, ra- 
tified under the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, may hold plurality of be- 
hefices; within 05 ch 4 diſtance, 
with cure of ſouls: finally, his 
character is peculiarly guarded 
from flafder and abuſe, by a ſta- 
tute called ſcaudalum magnalum. 
The ſons of nobility enjoy cer- 
twin titles by courteſy, according 
to the rank of their fathers 5 but 
the law ranks them among the 
commoners of England ſee 
PEERAGE. : 

NomBRIL-POINT, 2 The 
next below the feſs- point, being 
the oppoſite place to the honour- 
point: ſee letter F, p. 16. 

Nox RO, fee KN. 

Nowrp, a. This word ſig 
nifies tied or knotted, and is ſaid 
of a ſerpent, Wyvern, or the 
like, whoſe bodies or tails are 
twiſted and infolded like a knot 
ſee Pl. xvii, Fig. 16, and P.. 
xix, Fig. 10, 


O. Eh 

OGRESS, /. A term ufed by 
Englith heralds only, to expreſs 
the black roundelets, which are 
alſo called pellets and gunftones : 
ſee Pl. ii, Fig. 10. 

Orinicus, . A beaſt of" 
heraldic invention ; the body and 
fore legs of which are like rhoſ* 
of a lion; the head and neck like 
thoſe of an eagle; it has wings 
like thoſe of a griffin, and a tail 
like a camels. It is the creſt of 
the armorial enſign of the Bar- 
ber ſurgeons. 

Or, J The French word tor 


ORL 
20:2, by which this metal is ex- 
preſſed in heraldry. In engrav- 
ings it 15 denoted by ſmall points 
all over the field or bearing: ſee 
PE ü., | 
„ This colour may be ſup- 
poſed to ſignify of uſelf genero- 
ſity, ſplendour, or ſolidity; and, 
according to G. Leigh, if it is 
compounded with 

Gul. J =. Courage. 

Azu. = Truſt, 


Ver. 334 Toy, 
Pur. | > Charity. 
Sab. J © ( Conſtancy, 


Orances, /. Engliſh heralds 
give this name to all roundelets 
that are 7enne, ſuppoſing them to 
be oranges : ſee p. 23, and Pl. 
i, Fig, 10. | a 

Ox DER of the Bath, {ſee 
XN ICH. | | | 

ORDER of the Garter, ſee 
GARTER. | 

OxDver of St. Patrick, ! ſee 
KNIGHT. | 


Orper of the Thiſtle, ſee 


KN1GHT. 

ORDbIxARY, / A term uſed 
to denote ſeveral heraldic hgures 
borne in coats-of-arms: ſee p. 52. 

OrLE, /. This term is, ac- 
cording to Sir G. Mackenzie, de- 
rived from the Latin word orula, 
1. e. 4 border, or, according to 
others, from the French word 
ourlet, i. e. a hem or ſelvage; F. 
Guillim would have it derived 
from oreiller, a pillow, which it 
nowiſe reſembles; but be this 
as it will, the orle is no other 
than a border within the ſhield, 
at ſome diſtance from the edges 
thereof: ſee p. 115, Fig. 7; 
and PI. xii, Fig. 1. | 

IN-ORLE. This is ſaid of ſe- 


PAL 


veral things borne within the eſ- 


cutcheon, in the form of an 
orle : ſee Pl. xx, Fig. 11. 

OvER-ALL, This expreſſion 
is ſaid of any figure borne over 
another, either heraldic or com- 
mon, and obſcuring part thereof: 
ſee Pl. vii, Fig. 12. 


P; | 

PALATINE, ſee Count. 

PaLE, /. One of the hono- 
rable ordinaries, defined p. 60, 
and repreſented in PI. vi, Fig. 
and 3. ©. | 

* It is called pal in French, 
and pale in Engliſh, becauſe it is 
like the paliſades uſed about for- 


tifications, and formerly uſed for 


the encloſing of camps, Wc. for 
which reaſon every ſoldier was 

obliged to carry one, and to fix 

it according as the lines were 

38 for the ſecurity of a camp, 
Je. 

PaLE WISE, a This expreſ- 
ſion is uſed to blazon a charge 
diſpoſed after the manner of a 
pale. 

Pail, /. A figure like the 
Greek T, about the breadth of 
a pallet; it is, by ſome heralds, 
called a cro/ſ5-pail, on account of 
its being au eccleſiaſtical bearing. 
The only exampie of this charpe, 


in Engliſh heraldry, is in the 


armorial enſign of the archbi- 
ſnopric of Canterbury: ſee Pi. 
x, Fig. 6. The archiepiſcopal 
ſee of Armagh, in Ireland, has 
the ſame armorial enſign 3; but 
that of Dub/zz is differenced by 
having the poll ſurmounted with 
five croſſes- pattee, inſtead of 
four. E 

„The origin of this bear- 


PAR 


ing is 1aid to proceed from a 
kind of cloak or mant'e made of 
the wool of white lambs, which 
was formeriy beſtowed on metro- 
politans, by the biſhop of Rome, 
commonly called the Pope. 

PALLET, 5 One of the di- 
minutives of the pale: ſee Pl. 
vi, Fig. 6 and 16. 

Pa Lx, a. This word is uſed 
to denote a field divided by per- 
pendicular lines into four or more 
equal parts, conſiſting of wo dif- 
terent tinctures interchangeably 
aipoltds fee PL vi, Fig. 5. 
When the field is divided into 
ſix, eight, or ten diviſions pale- 
wife, it mutt be blazoned Paly 
of fix, Oc. But if the number 
be odd, then the field is to be 
named fiſt, and aſterward the 
num ber of pales ſpecified. 

PALY-BENDY, a. This ex- 
pre lion denotes a field divided 
both palewiſe and bendwiſe. 

PaxTaLoOns, J An old 
French expreſſion, ſtill made uſe 
of to denote the lower part of the 
garment which is worn, by the 
krights of the garter, in their 
full habits; it conſiſts of pearl 
coloured fi'k ftockings and 
breeches, joined together ſo as 
to appcar to be all cf a piece. 
Pakrp, or) This term ſig- 

PARTY, 4. F nifies divided, 
and is applied to all diviſions of 
the field, in which caſe Engliſh 
hera'ds differ from the French; 
for the latter uſe this term only 
to denote a partition per Pale, o- 
ther partitions being expreſſed 
by different names; as follows: 

Party per Pale, 1s blazoned, 
by French heralds, Parti only : 


P AS 
ſee the examples contained in Pl 
Vis 18. 2s 45. 7a 06 

Party per Chevron, 15 Chappe : Fg 
ſce Pl. ix, Fig. 11. 

Party Jer eſs, is Coupe : fee 
Pl. viii, Fig 3 and 4. 

Party per Bend, is Tranchs - : 
ſee Pl. vii, Fig. 6. 

Party Per. n Ainiſter, is T ail- 
le; which is the reverſe of the 
laſt example. 

All theſe partitions, ac- 
cording to M. de la Colombiere, 
have their origin from the cuts 
and bruiſes that appeared on 
ſnields after engagements; and 
being proofs of the danger the 
bearers had been expoſed to, 
they gained them eſteem; for 
which reaſon they were tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, and became 
arms and marks of honour to 
their future families. 

Pass ANT, a This is faid of 
a lion, or any other animal, re- 
preſented paſſing or in a walking 
poſition : fee Pl. xv, Fig. 6. 
 PassaAnT-GaRDANT. This 
is ſaid when an animal is in the 
ſame poſture as Aan. but with 
his face turned, ſo that his eyes 
are both diſtinctly ſcen: ee PI. 
xv, Fig. 8 

PasTORAaL-STAFF, is a kind 
of ſlick formerly uſed by ſhep- 
herds, in attending their flocks ; 
which 1s the reaſon of its making 
a part of the armonal enſign of 
archbiſhops, as the croſter is that 
of biſhops ; ; in order to remind 
theſe prelates, that they were in- 


ſtituted to imitate ſhepherds in 


taking care of the ſouls of thoſe 
chriſtians they preſide over; but 
tcmpora aan &c. he ar- 


PED 

morial enſign of the Archbi/bop 
of Canterbury affords an example 
of this charge: ſee PaLL. 

PATEE, or This is ſaid 

Par TEE, a. For a croſs which 
is ſmall in the centre, and fo 
goes on widening to the ends, 
which are very broad : ſee Pl. 
X, Fig. 15. 

PATERNAL, a. A term uſed 


to denote the original arms of a 


family: ſee p. 11. 
PaTER-NOSTER, @& This 
Latin expreſſion ſerves to denote 
a charge or bearing formed of 
beads; as a croſs pater-noſter, 
Se. | | 
PaToNnCE, a. This is pro- 
per to a croſs that is nearly flory, 
1. e. like the bottom of a fleur- 
de- lis, at its extremities : ſee Fl. 
X, Fits L&- | 
 PaTRIiakCHAL, a. A crofs 
is ſo called when the middle piece 
is twice croſſed, the lower arms 
being longer, and the upper 
ſhorter: ſee F. *, Fig. 4 
Though ſuch a croſs is borne in 
the coat- of- arms of the right 
hon. Thomas Veſey, Viſcount De 
Vesci of Ireland, yet it proper- 
ly belongs to patriarchs, as the 
tripple croſs does to the pope. 
PEARL, J. This word is uſed 
for argent, by thoſe who blazon 
the arms of peers by precious 
ſtones, inſtead of metals and co- 
lours : ſee p. 21. | 
Pean, /. The name of a 
tincture, which is ſable and or : 
ſee p. 26, and Pl. ii, Fig. 14. 
Pepicree, /. The origin of 
this word, to which we aflix the 
meaning of deſcent, genealozy, or 
lineage, 1s of very great dithcul- 
ty to explain, Skinner gives it 


* 


PEE 

thus; galiice gres ſeu degres des 
peres, i. e. gradus patrum, vel 
a petendo gradus; which defini- 
tion Dr. S. Jobnſon has adopted. 

5“ This expreſſion has much 
the appearance of a French 
word, and was, at various times, 
differently written; for, in Mr. 
THoroton g Antiquities of Netting- 
Haim hire, P. 159, we find peti- 
grewe or petyg re e; and, in an 
old vellum manuſcript, 1 have 
ſeen it written pee de crue. It 
has been ingeniouſly mentioned, 


by ſome etymologiſts, that it may 


probably be derived from the 
French words pic de grue, which 
can literally ſignify nothing but 
the F of a crane, and yet might 
figuratively be applied to a line- 
age of extent, reſembling the 
long foot or leg of a crane. 

PEER. . A name given to 
every nobleman of this kingdom, 
becauſe they are all pares regni, 
that is, nebz/itate pares, though 
gradu impares : there are five de- 
grees of peers in Great Britain, 
namely, dukes, marquiſes, earls, 
viſcounts, and barons : {ze No- 
BILITY. | 

„ When a peer is intro- 
duced into the houſe of lords, or 
is advanced to a higher digmty, 
he has certain fees to pay to the 
officers and clerks of that houſe, 
which I will inſert for no other 
purpoſe but that of informing my 
young readers of them : 


An archbiſhop 27 0 © 
A qure - 27 0 0 
A marquis lg 6 ©: 
An earl] I4 © © 
A viſcount - 32 0 
A biſhop I4 0.0 
A baron 9 0 © 
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PEE 


A biſhop does not pay fees 
upon a tranſlation, unleſs 1t be 
to the ſees of Canterbury, York, 
Durham, or Wincheſter. 

PęERAGE, . The dignity 


of a peer. There is not a great- 


er digwty than that of the peer- 
age in this, nation; for peers, 
while they preſerve their cha- 
racters and fortunes, are certam- 
ly to be looked upon as ſuperiors. 
1'o ſupport this dignity, wiſe 
ſtates were formerly careful not 
to grant freſh titles, but as old 
ones became extinct; leſt nobi- 
lity ſhould become too general 
and degenerate. The peerage 
pill, recommended from the 
throne in 1717, limited the num- 
ber ro 236, by adding fix Eng- 
liſh and nine Scotch peers to the 
houſe of pecrs, which then con- 
cited of 221 lords; but this 
number has been much aug- 
mented ſince, e encept that of the 
peerage of Scotland, which can- 
not be increaſed, bring hxed at 
QF PCers. 

* .* There cannot 7 a greater 
mark of the poverty of any na- 
tion, than a numerous peerage, 
poor in character, and more ſo 
in fortune; nor can there be a 
ſtronger proof cf the weakneſs 
of any monarch, tnan that of 
Creating new titles; unleſs for 
ſome great achievements, {ſcme 
eminent ſervices, or remarkable 
virtues : and unleſs the perſons, 
renowned for ſuch achievements, 
ervices, or virtues, are poſſeſſed 
of great eſtates. A peer with- 
out a foot of land is not ſo re- 
ſpectable a man, as a freeholde 
of forty orgs a year. A cur 
might as Well boalt that he is 


T E R 


called Pompey or Cato, n 


names 
wen by a maſter, as a man 
pride himſelf in an empty title 
acquired merely by the favour 
of his prince: fee NOBILITY. 


PELLETSs, %, The name gi- 
ven to the Lic roundelets, by 
Engliſn heralds alene; for the 


French and other nations call all 


roundelets reurteaux, and ſpeciiy 


the tincture they are of; theſe 
are alſo denominated in Engliſh 


by the appellations of ogreyſe + and 
gunſlones © - fee lo. 

e e or } A term uſed 

PrLLI TED, 4. 3 
charge or bearing marked witl 
pellets. 

PN DAN TS, , This word, 
which is French, is made uſe of, 
in heraldry, to denote the band; 
which are aſixed by way of or- 
nament to the ſides of archbi- 
ſhops and biſhops tes: fee Pl. 
xx, Fig. 15; and Fl. xxiü, Fig. 

PEN DENT, 


a. This term 


| ſignifies hanging, whence it is 


Cazd of Hevicheuas which were 
worn by ancient knights and 
warriors: ice Pl. i, Fog. | op. = 
3 and 4. 
PE NON, or A ſmall flag 
PENN ON, /. Lor ſtandard, ct 
an oblong form, ending in a 


ſharp point or two, which uſed 


to be carried on the tops of 
ſpears ; and upon it was painted 
the owner's coat-Of- arms, and 
ſometimes only part of them, 
ſuch as his cognzance, creſt, or 
motto. | 

PERFOR 


ATED, Aa. Thi 113 13 


ſaid of ſuch cherges as appear to 
be bored or pie erced through : ſee 
p. 121, Fig. 16. 


HE 


PrRrLzw, fee PugrLEw. 

PuENITXx, or A celebrated 

PuoENIx, / Tabulou bird, 
among the ancients. 

„ This bird is ſuppoſed to 
be ſingle, or the only one of its 
kind. Hence, 24% calls it pu- 
nico augello, and Milt.n names 
it the fale bird. Some writers of 
antiquity, have deiccibed it as 
of a very beautiful plumage ; its 
neck covered with feathers of a 
gold colour, and the reſt of its 


body purple; only the tail white, 


intermixed with carnation : its 
head finely creited, and its eyes 
iparkling like ſtars. They Hold 
that it lives five or fix hundred 
years; that when thus advanced 
in age, it builds itſelf a funeral 
pile of wood and aromatic gums, 
which being kindled by the ſun, 


it is conſumed by the fire, and a- 


nother phenix aries out of the 
aſhes, anceſtor and ſucccfior to 
itſelf. See the note on the creſt 
of the paternal coat-of-arms of 
the duke of Somerſet, p. 126. 
Claudian has a poem e Phanice, 
which is elegantly tranſlated by 
T ichkel. © 


Prox, / The iron part of 


a kind of miffile inftrument or 


dart, with a barbed head, made 
nearly in the ſhape of an anchor- 
hold; ſo that, when it had en- 
tered the fleſh, it could not be 
drawn out again, without en- 
larging the wound by inciſion; 
becauſe the barbs being in, would 
otherwiſe tear all betore them. 
The French call it fr & dard or 
fer de javelot, and the Latin wrt- 
ters on heraldry ferrum jacul:, 
The repreſentation of it is, in 


England, frequenily borne in 


PLA 


coats-of- arms, and termed a 
Pheon's head; 35 in the follow- 
ing example; Argint, a Len 
Fumpant Ga/es, beltwweer three 
Phemms heads Sable, for the name 
of EcerTonN; and borne by his 
Grace Fraucis Egerton, Duke of 
BRIDOE WATER, Marquis of 
Erackley, Se. 

PIERCED, a. Bored through: 
ſee Pl. xiii, Fig. 16. 

PII E, /. An heraldic f;gure 
repreſenting thoſe piles on waich 
bridyes are built, or other edi- 
fices raiſed from the ground: ſeg 
Pl. x11, Fig. 9. 10 and 11. 

* Theſe are ſaid to have 
been granted to ſuch as have 
been very ufeful in founding co- 
lonies, Sc. 

PIL Y, a. This is ſaid of a 
field divided into partitions of the 
form of the pile. 

PrANETSs. / Theſe have 
been introduced in heraldry by 
Boſwel, but are uſed only by tome 
Engliſh heralds, inſtead of me- 
tals and colours, in blazoning 
the arms of ſovereigns: ſee p. 
18. | 

*I cannot help obſerving, 
that this fantaſtical way of bla- 


© . * 1 
ZOM'ng is very unfit for the art 


in- which it is employed; for it 
perplexes the reader, makes this 
ſcience unpleaſant, and deters 
natives from ſtudying it, and fo- 
reigners from underſtanding what 
Engglich heraldry is; for it can- 
not, with propriety, be uſed in 
Latin, French, or any other 
language. 

Pratzs, . A name Which 
Engin heralds aſcribe to the 
white or filver roundelets: ſee 
p-. 23, and F. n, Fig. 10. 
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POT 


PornT, /. This word is uſed 
to denote the different parts of 
the inſide of the eſcutcheon, in 
order to aſcertain the local poſi- 
tion of any bearing: ſee p. 16. 
We alſo ſay the points of a 
mullet, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the rays of a ſtar: fee Pl. xiii, 
Fig. 16 | 

PoinTED, a. This is ſaid 
of a charge that ends in a ſharp 
point; as a croſs pointed, that is, 
a croſs which having proceeded 
with plain and direct lines almoſt 
to fts ends, there thoſe lines 
wind in and terminate into a 
cuſp, which reſemble the gable 
end of a houſe : ſee Pl. x, Fig. 
10. 

PoLEax, ſee Ba TTL EAx. 

Pomwets, ſee Pouuks. 

PoMELLED, a. This is ſaid 
of the round ball or knob affixed 
to the handle of a ſword : ſee 
Pl. xviti, Fig. 1. 

PoMMEE, ſee POMMETTE. 


Pouuks, // Green rounde- 


lets uſed in coats-of-arms, fo 
called only by Engliſh heralds, 
who expreſs the colours of the 
roundelets by the ſeveral names 


given them: ſee p. 23, and 
Pl. i, Fig. 10. 
PoMMETTE, or) This is 
PoMMETTY, a. f ſaid of a 


croſs, whoſe extremities termi- 
nate with a ball or knob at each 
end, like an apple; if there be 
more than one, the number is to 
be mentioned. 

PoxTCULL1s, . A ſtrong 
gate grated, and generally made 
of, or tipt with, iron; it is uſed 
8 defend the entrance of caſtles, 

Ic. 


PotznT, a. This i is ſaid of 


PRE 


a croſs terminating like a T., 
at its upper extremities : ſee P.. 
x, Fig. 12. This expreſſion is 
derived from the French word 


pbolencęe, Which, in this ſenſe, ſig- 


nifies a crutch; and was former- 
ly uſed in the ſame acceptation ; 
as may be ſeen by the quotation 


from Chaucer's Romance of the 


18 which is annexed to p. 27. 

PorEN T- counter potent. This 
is ſa d of a field or charge covered 
with potents counter- placed: ſee 
Pl. ii, Fig. 20. 

PoWDERIN OG, /. Small fi- 
gures, as ermine irregularly 
ſtrewed on a field: ſee Pl. ii, 
Fig. 12, 13, Tc. 

PRECEDENCE, or) The act 

PRECEDENCY, . of going 
before, or the ſtate of priority, 
according to the adjuſtment of 
rank, which I have deſcribed in 
the tenth chapter of this Trea- 
tiſe, p. 6. 

PREDOMIN ANT, 4. This 
term is ſometimes uſed in heral- 
dry to ſignity that the field is but 
of one tincture: ſee p. 28, Ar- 
ticle 3. 

PREMIER, a. This French 
word, Which fignifies frft, is 
uſed by Engliſh heralds, ro fig- 
nify the moſt ancient peer, of 
any degree, by creation; as 
premier baron, Oc, 

PREROGATIVE, . An ex- 
cluſive or peculiar privilege. 

PRESIDENT (Lord). The 
title of the fifth great officer 
of ſtate : fee p. 270. He is cre- 
ated by letters patent under the 


great ſeal, during his majeſty's 


pleaſure. Ile attends upon the 


king, to propoſe matters at the 
council table ; and to report the 


PRI 
tranſactions of the council to his 
' majeſty. „ 

PRESTER Joan. This is the 
name aſcribed to a bearing con- 
tained in the armorial enſign of 
the epiſcopal ſee of Chicheſter : 
ſee Pl. xiv, Fig. 2. 

* Some call this bearing 
Preſbiter John, which is a deno- 
mination better adapted ta the 
figure it alludes to, than that of 
Preſter John ; though I am in- 
clined to think, that neither of 
them is ftridtly proper: for I re- 
collect to have read, in a book 
of repute, that formerly there 
was in Abiſſinia, a king who 
was called Freter Cham, that 15, 
Prince f the Worſhippers ; from 
which expreſſion is very proba- 
bly derived the name of this ſin- 
gular bearing, as this very king 
is recorded, in the popiih legend, 
as a faint. In Mr. Hectford”s 
Succinct Account of all the Reli- 
gions, and various Sets in the 
orld, mention is made of this 
perſonage, under the denomina- 
tion of Pre//on Zorn, and is there 
called a Neſtorian prieſt, being 
one of the followers of Neftorius, 
the biſhop and patriarch of Con- 
ſftantinople, and founder of a 
Chriſtian ſect, in about the year 
429, Oc. Sect. IV, No. 42. 

PRETENCE, dee EsSCUT- 
CHEON. | 

PRIDE, J. Peacocks are ſaid 
to be in their pride, when they 
extend their tails into a Circle, 
and drop their wings: lee PI. 
xvii, Fig. 5. ö 

PRINCE, J. A title of ho- 
nour, in Latin yriutets, a com- 
pound word of primus and capt, 
properly belonging to a bove- 


PRI 


reign, or his ſons. — The eldeſt 


lon of the king of England is 
not born, but created Prince of 
Wales, with letters-patent, yet 
he becomes at his birth (withour 
any creation) Dute cf. Cornwall, 
which has be-n ſettled ever ſince 
the firſt duke of that name, Ed. 
<vard, ſurnamed the Black Prince, 
{on of Edward II], was fo cre- 
ated ; that is, from March 17, 
1:30 7; and, in cale of the de- 
mite of any Prince of Wales, the 
duchy, with its revenues, reverts 
to the crown. The titles of the 


preſent heir apparent to the 
. crown, 


are - Prince of Wales, 
Du be of Cernwall and Rotheſ':y, 
Earl of Cheſter and Carrick, A- 
leckoral Prince F Brunſoict-Lu- 
ngnburgh, Baron of Renfrew 
Lord of the 1jies, Great Stexcard 
of Scetland, Captain General of 
the Hencrable the Artillery (ome 
pany of London, &c. and Knight 
of the Garter. 

* * The eldeſt ſon of the 
kings of England was ſtyled, be- 
fore the laſt mentioned epocha, 
Earl of Chefter ; which title was 
conferred by Henry III, 1247, on 
his ſon Edward l, and in perpe- 
tuity to all the eldeſt ſons of the 
ſucceeding monarchs of this 
realm. That of Prince of Mals 
was given by £4wward I, after 
the reduction of the laſt Britiſh 
prince Llewellyn, 1284, to his 
only ſurviving ion Zdward of 
Carnarwon, then an infant. 


Thoſe of Duke of Rothe/ay, Earl 

'6f Caric, and Baron of Ren- 

cao, were ſettled in 396, by 

Nobert III, king of Scotiand, on 

the prince David Sturt, his el- 

deſt fon, and on all ſuture eldeſt 
2 4 | 
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ſons of the kings of Scotland, as 
ſcon as born: and ſuch have 
been annexed to the Prince of 


Wales? titles, ſince the acceſſion 


of James (VI, of Scotland, but) 
1, to the crown of England, 
1603. The younger ſons of the 
king are by birth counſellors of 
Kate, and ſtyled Princes, till they 
are created dukes. 
ters are alſo ſtyled Princeſſes, 
and are all addreſſed with the ti- 
tle of Royal Highneſs. 
PzIx CE, or J of the blood. 

PaINcESs This title, by 
an ordinance of Heury VIII, on- 
ly belongs, by right, to the ſons, 
daughters, nephews, nieces, and 
grandchildren of the crown. 

PeivY-SEAL (Lord). One 
of the chief officers of the realm: 
ſee p, 270. He is a privy coun- 
ſellor, ex officio, through whoſe 
hands all charters, grants, ard 
pardons ſigned by the king, are 

aſſed before they are confirmed 
15 the great ſeal of England; 
he likewiſe ſeals warrants for 
penſions, and the payment of 
money in other matters, which 
do not require the confirmation 
of the great ſeal : his ſalary 1s 
1500]. per annum. 

PROFILE, / This expreſ- 
ſion, which is French, ſerves to 
deſcribe a figure whole head is 
ſet ſidewiſe, ſo that the half of 
it only is expoſed to view: ſee 
p. 146. 

PROPER, a, A term uſed to 
denote any animal, vegetable, 
c. borne in coats-of-arms of 
its natural colour: ſee Pl. xvii, 


Fig. 2 and 5. | | 
PuRFLE, or ; A term u- 
Punx FE, / | fed by ſome 


The daugh- 


QUA 


Engliſh heralds to expreſs the 
embroidery of a border of fur: 
ſee p. 38, example 12. 

PuURPURE, /. The colour ſo 
called, which ſignifies purple, is 
in engraving repreſented by dia 
gonal lines drawn from the ſini- 
ſter to the dexter fide of the 
ſhield : ſee Pl. ti, Fig. 6. 

„* It may ſerve to denote 
an adminiſtrator of juſtice, a law- 
giver, or a governor equal to a 
ſovereign ; and, according to G. 
Leigh, if it is compounded with 


Or. Riches. 
Arg. | © | Quietneſs, 
Gul. bos) Politics, 
Az. = Fidelity. 
Ver. 5 {| Cruelty. 
Sab. Sadneſs. 


Puxs vivax r, . The low- 
eſt order of officers of arms; 
they are uſually called by the ge- 
neral denomination of Purſui- 
wants of Arms, though they are 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellations 
of Portcullis, Rouge Croix, Rouge 
Dragon, and Blue Mantle; their 
chief duty is to attend upon the 
Heralds of Arms in all public ce- 
remonies, 


Q. 
QUADRAT', or Qu AD RATE, 


a. 'This term ſigniſies ſquare, 


or having four equal and parallel 
ſides; it is applied, in the fore- 
going treatiſe, to a croſs repre- 
tented in PI. x, Fig, 12. 5 

QuarEA-FOIL, /. A four- 
leaved graſs or flower, reſem- 
bling a primroſe. This charge, 
has alſo obtained a place in 
coats-of-arms, though not fo 
frequently met with as the tre- 


foil; the following arms are in- 


.QUA 


ſtances of it; namely, Argent, a 
Chevron between three Quater- 
foil: Azure, borne by the name 
of Kem.—Or, a Feſs checky A- 
zure and Gules, between three 
Quater foils Azure, borne by the 
name of Cooks, of Glouceſter- 
ſhire. | 

„ The double Quater-foil, 
is mentioned, in p. 43, as A 
difference for the ninth ſon; an- 
cient heralds having appointed 
it, to denote that the bearer 
thereof is removed from his el- 
deſt brother, and the inheritance, 
by eight degrees. 

QuaRTEr, /. The fourth 
part of the field, or one of its 
diviſions. | | . 

„ The paternal arms are 
always placed in the firſt and 
fourth quarters of a quartered 
coat-of-arms ; and thoſe of alli- 
ance in the ſecond and third: 
But where coats are too nume- 
rous, it is ſufficient to uſe the pa- 
ternal arms but once, placing them 


in the firſt quarter or divition of 


the field. | 
QuaRTERED, a. This is ſaid 
of a field divided into four equal 
parts: ſee p. 31, Fig. 1 and 2. 
QUARTERINGS, /. This ſig- 
nifies the partit ons or ſeparate 
areas of one ſhield, containing 
divers coats- of- arms. 
QuaRTERLY, a. This term 
is uſed to blazon an eſcutcheon, 
or one of the ordinaries, divided 
into four equal parts, as in Pl. 
ix, Fig. 10, and PI. v. Fig. 7. 
Duarterly quartered is ſaid of 
a faitier quartered in its centre, 
and the four branches of which 
are each parted by two different 


RE B 


tinctures alternately depicted: 
ſee Pl. xi, Fig. 15. 


Queve, / The tail of an 


animal, which is ſometimes borne 
double, or fourchy, i. e. forked : 
ſee Pl. xv, Fig. 12. 


R. 

RADIANT, a. This term 
is uſed in blazoning, to denote 
any charge repreſented with 
rays, or beams about it: ſee P7. 
Vie F816» | 

RacvLY, or This is faid 

Racur Ep, a. {of a beari 
which is uneven or ragged hike 
the trunk or limb of a tree lop- 
ped of its branches, of whicy 


the ſtumps only are ſcen: ſee 


PE; ip. 3 

RaMPANT, @ 4 French 
word uſed to denote a lion, c. 
ſtanding upright on its hind legs: 
ſee Pl. xv, Fig. 1. 

* We ſeldom ſez in coats- 
of-arms any other animal but the 
lion borne in tis poſition. 

RAMs, ſce BAT TERING-RAN. 

Ray, /. A ſtream of light 
ee from any luminous 

ody, as the fun or ſtars: ſee 
Pl. xiii, Fig. 2, 3 and 20. 

RAYONNANT, or This is 

RATONN EE, àa. Jad of a 
charge that has rays of glory be- 
hind it, darting from the centre 
to all parts of the eſcutcheon. 

REBATEMENT, ſee DIF FER“ 
ENCE. | | 
RzBus, . This term 1s thus 
defined in Dr. Fohnfor's D:Aicna- 
ry; A word repreſented by a fic- 
ture. But in heraldry it means 
ſuch a coat-of arms as by its fi- 
gures allades to the name of the 


— "wy 4 
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bearer; as three caſtles, for the 
name of Caſtleton ; a bear, for 
Bernard; three /almons, for Sal- 
mon; three ſhea ves, or garbs, for 
Sheffield; & c. The expreſſion 
of canting arms is now generally 
made uſe of, by Engliſh heralds, 
for the ſame purpoſe: ſee p. 
131, and the note annexed to 
1 

4 RECERCELEE, a. This is ſaid 
of a croſs that circles or curls at 
the ends, very much reſembling 
a ram's horn: ſee PI. x, Fig. 
20. 


RxcrossED, a. A word im- 


plying the ſame ſignification as 


that of a croſs- cro//et. 
REGaLia,  Enfigns of roy- 
alty. | WS 
REGARDANT, 3. This French 
word, which ſignifies /oo#ing on- 
ly, is uſed by Englith heralds to 
ſignify an animal looking be- 
Hind, i. e. having his face turn- 
ed toward his tail: ſee PJ. xv, 


Fig. 3. 5 | 
RESARCELEE, or ) ſeeRECER- 
RESSERCELEE, CELEE. 


ResPECTING, wv. This 18 
ſaid of any beaſt or fiſh, whether 
rampant, faliant, c. when re- 
preſented face to face: ſee Pl. 
xvi, Fig. 12. | = 

 ResT, 4. A figure uſed in 
coats-of-arms, which ſome take 
to be a reſt for a horſeman's 
lance; and others for a muſical 
inſtrument called clarion or clari- 
cord. | 

REVEREND, 4&4. The hono- 
rary epithet of the clergy; a 
clergyman is ſtyled Reverend, a 
biſhop Right Reverend, and an 
archbiſhop Moſt Reverend, 


RIS 
R1BanD, or An expref- 
RI BEAN D, /: ſion derived 
from the French word ruban, 
and is uſed, in heraldry, to de- 
note one of the diminutives of 


the bend: ſee p. 65, Pl. vi, 


Fig. 18. 


RIGHT, a. This title is con- 
ferred—1ft, Upon all biſhops, 
as mentioned before: ſee Br1- 
SHOPs.—2dly, Together with 
Honorable, upon earls, viſcounts, 
and barons.—2dly, By courteſy, 
together with Honoruble, upon 
all the ſons of dukes, marquiſes, 
and the eldeft ſons of earls. —- 
4thly, Together with Honorable, 
to the ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons ; but to no commoner, 
excepting thoſe who are mem- 
bers of his majeſty's moſt honor. 
able privy council: and the three 
lord mayors of London, York, 


and Dublin; and the lord pro- 


voſt of Edinburgh, during their 
office only: ſee HoNORABLE. 
Rinc, J. The privilege of 
wearing gold rings was ſo far a 
mark of nobility among the Ro- 
mans, that they were at firſt al- 
lowed only to ſenators that had 
been in ſome ſplendid office, 
The people wore ſilver rings, 
and the flaves iron ones; but 
Juxury increaſing, gold rings 
were common, even to fo'diers. 
It was a cuſtom anciently, eſpe- 
cially in France, to uſe only a 
ruſh ring at the ceremony of 


marriage, when there had been 


too intimate an acquaintance be- 
fore; | | 
RISIN G, a. This expreſſion 
is applied to birds preparing to 
By. =. | 


ROY 


RoLLs, ſee MasrER of the 
RoLLs. 

Rose, /. This flower is much 
uſed in coats-of-arms, becauſe 
among the ancients it had the 
preference before all other flow- 
ers: examples of it are inſerted 
in Pl. wü, Fig." 17, ud 
xxiii, Fig. 6. 

** Tis flower is aſſigned, 
by heralds, as a difference for 
the ſeventh ſon, ſee p. 43, to 
remind him that he ſhould en- 
deavour to excel others. by his 
deportment, It is the emblem 
of grace and beauty, and may 
alſo denote, as all other flowers, 
human frailty and momentary 

proſperity. 85 
Ros rRAIL, fee NAv AI. 

RouN DLE, or A ſmall 

RoundtLeT,/ I round fi- 
gure uſed in heraldry, and of 
which there are nine ſorts, ſuch 
as are contained in PI. ii, Fig. 
10. 

* % This is a common and 
vague denomination: for every 


roundelet has a particular name 


with Engliſh heralds, according 
to its colour: fee p. 23. It is 
here proper, moreover, to ob- 
ſerve that thoſe of metal ſhould 
be repreſented flat, aad thoſe of 
colour, globular. 

ROYAL. HIOHN ESS. This 
title is, according to ſtrict heral- 
dic ceremonial, confined to the 
heir apparent, and his brothers 
and ſiſters, if ſons and daughters 
of kings, as their appe lative 
birthright; in all other caſes, 
the branches of a royal family 
are properly fty'ed Miſt Serene 
Highneſs, until the ſovereign ei- 
they addreſſes a letter to them, 


SAB 


or writes concerning them, by 
the title of Royal Highneſs. 
RuBY, /. The name of a 
precious ſtone, formerly uſed, 
inſtead of gules, for biazonin 


the coats of-arms of the Englith 


nobility : ſee p. 21. 

*,* This is a tranſparent gem 
of a reddiſn colour, with a tmall 
portion of blu, and caniot be 
touched with a file. Rubies are 
generally tound in the fame mines 
with ſappnires, and ſome of them 
are pretty !arg2; for the empe- 
ror Rodolphus had one that was 
as large as a ſmall pullet's egg; 
but this was thovght to be the 
largett that was ever ſeen in Eu- 
rope. 

RULEs of Blazoning : ſee p. 
241. 

RusTRE, J. A figure reſem- 
bling the. nut of a ſcrew : ſee p. 
141, #37. 16; 

8. 

SABLE, / This word in 
heraldry ſignifies Sach, and is 
borrowed from the French, as 
are moſt terms in this ſcience; 
in engravings it is expreſſed by 
both horizontal and perpendicu- 
lar lines croſſing cach other: ſee 
Pl. ii, Fig. 7. Sable of itſelf 
ſignifies conſtancy, learning, and 
grief: and ancient heralds will 
have it, that if it be compound- 
ed with 


Or Honour. 
Arg. EY | Fame. 

Gu! To Reſpect. 
Azu. {| =: Application. 
Ver. 2 | Comfort. 
Pur, Auſterity. 


The occaſion that introduced this 
colour into heraldry is thus rela- 


SAN 


ted by Alexander Niſbet, p. 8. 


The duke of Anjou, king of Si- 
"ily, after the loſs of that king- 
dom, appeared at a tcurnament 
in Germany all in black, with 
his ſhield of that tincture, ſemẽ 
de larmes, 1. e. beſprinkled with 
drops of water, to repreſent 


tears, indicating by that both his 


grief and loſs, 
; This term 


SALIANT, or 
SALLIANT, a. is uſed to ex- 


preſs the poſture of a beaſt of 


prey that is ſpringing forward, 
or leaping in bend: ſee Pl. xv, 
Fig. 4. re 
SALTIER, /, One of the 
honorable ordinaries, defined p. 
103, and repreſented in Pl. xi. 
* This, ſays G. Leigh, in 
his Accedence of Armorie, p. 70, 
was anciently made of the height 
of a man, and driven full of pins, 
the uſe of which was to ſcale 
walls, &c. Nich. Upton ſays it 
was an inſtrument to catch wild 
beaſts, whence he derives this 
word from ſaltus, 1. e. a foreſt. 
The French call this word /au- 
toir, from ſauter, to leap ; be- 
cauſe it may have been uſed by 
ſoldiers to leap over walls of 
towns, which in former times 
were but low ; but ſome modern 
authors think it is borne in imi- 
tation of Sf. Andrew's croſs. 
SALTIERWISE, a. This ex- 
preſſion is uſed to blazon a charge 
diſpoſed in the form of a ſaltier. 


SAN GUINE, a. This word 


in heraldry, ſignifies the murrey 
colour, and is expreſſed in en- 
gravinge, by lines croſſing each 
other diagonally, from the dex- 
ter to the ſiniſter-ſide, and from 
the ſiniſter to the dexter- ſide: 


VW 
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ſee Pl. ii, Fig. 9.—Some he- 
ralds will not allow this colour to 


have a place among the other 


tinctures, though it is certain it 
has been uſed : ſee the note in 
P- 19. 

SANS-NOMBRE, an expreſſion 
uſed by both Engliſh and French 
blazoners, with ſome diſtinction, 
however, to ſignify ſeveral fi- 
gures ſtrewed on the field: ſee 


p. 250. 
SAPHIRE, Or The name 
SAPPHIRE, Jof a precious 


ſtone formerly uſed, by Engliſh 
heralds, to expreſs the colour 
azure, in blazoning the arms of 
the nobility : ſee p. 21. [It is a 
hard gem of a blue or ſky colour, 
very tranſparent, and it ſparkles 
much. | 
SARDONYX, ſi The name 
of a precious ſtone which was 
uſed inſtead of /anguine, in bla- 
zoning the arms of the Engliſh 
nobility : ſee p. 22. | 
* * This ſtone is ſaid to be 
of a middle nature, between the 
cornelian and the onyx, which 
its name ſeems to imply. It is 
generally tinged with white, 
black, and blood colour, which 
are diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by circles or rows, fo plain, that 
they appear to be the effect of 
art. 5 
SATURN, / The name of 
one of the planets, uſed for the 
colour fable, by ſuch heralds as 
thought fit to blazon thus the 


arms of ſovereigns and princes, 


inſtead of metals and colours: ſee 
P. 22. 
SCALLOP, ſee EscALor. 
ScARPE, . A term derived 
from the French word efharpe, 


SE G 


that is, @ ſcarf, in Engliſh, and 
one of the diminutives of the 
dend-ſiniſter: ſee p. 66. 

SECRETARY of STATE. One 
who is intruſted with the manage- 
ment of the ſtate buſineſs. There 
are, at preſent, two ſecretaries 
of ſtate; the principal, is for 
the home department; the other 
for foreign affairs. Their reſpec- 
tive ſalary is 4500l. a year; but, 
including perquiſites, is compu- 
ted at Boool. Before the reign 
of queen Eliſabeth, the ſecretary 
of ſtate, there being but oze at 
that time, did not fit in the pri- 
vy council, he only prepared bu- 
fineſs for the council- board, in 
an adjoining room, and then pro- 
duced his papers ſtanding. 

SCEPTER, or } Axoyal ſtaff, 

- SCEPTRE, /, {an enſign of 
ſovereignty borne in the hand, 
more ancient than the crown 1t- 
ſelf. Hemer, the Greek poet, 
calls kings and princes ſcepter- 
bearers.. | 

„It was originally a jave- 
lin without a head. Targun, 
the Old, firſt uſed it among the 
Romans, which he adorned on 
the top with an eagle. 

SCROL, or ] One of the out- 

SCROLL, / ward ornaments 
of an eſcutcheon, wherein the 
motto is inſcribed: ſee p. 226, 
and Pl. xxiii, Fig. 7. 

SEEDED, a. 
roſes and ocher flowers, to ex- 
preſs the tincture of their ſeed: 
ſee p. 172, example 17. 

Scurekgox, ſee Escur- 
CHEON, 

StcrEANT, a. This epithet 
is applied to a griffin erect, and 
diſplaying its wings, as if it was 


This is ſaid of 


SHI 


going to fly: ſee Pl. xix, Fig. 
35 : 

SEIANT, 2 This is ſaid 
 SEJANT, à. {of any animal 
repreſented ſitting: ſee Pl. xix, 
Fig. 13 and 17. | 

 SEME, or ; A word bor. 

SEMEE, a. { rowed from the 
French, and which ſignifies frew- 
ed or ſeeded : ſee p. 251. 

SERGEANT at Arms. The 
name of an officer belonging to 
the heralds college, whoſe duty 
is to execute the commands of 
the earl marſhal. 

SERPENT, /. Serpents, ad- 
ders, ſnakes, may be compre- 
hended under one head ; being 
alike in ſhape, and creeping or 
ſliding on their beilies, nowed, 
Sc. An example of ſuch a 
bearing is inſerted in Pl. xvii, 
Fig. 18. 

* The ſerpent has always 
been the emblem of prudence, 
and when it is diſpoſed like a cir- 
cle, with the tail in its mouth, 
it may ſerve to denote the year, 
the world, or eternity. 

SHIELD, /. An ancient de- 
fenfive piece of armour, on which 
arms or devices were frequently 
depicted. | 
* The firſt and moſt an- 
cient I find among the Greeks, 
was of a round form, and was 


called 4% is; it was generally 


made of hides or ſkins ſtrength- 
ened with wood or metal. Ho- 
mer, Who deſcribes the ſhields of 
moſt of his heroes, ſays, that of 


ar was of ſeven hides, or ſe- 


ven folds of bullock's leather, 
covered with a braſs plate; and 
that of Achilles of ten hides or 
folds fortified by two plates of 
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braſs, two of tin, and a fifth of 
gold. The clypeus, which was 
ſometimes in uſe among the Ro- 
mans, was like the afpis. To 


deſcribe the ſeveral forts of them, 


and mention their names, would 
be not only too tedious, but alſo 
foreign to our purpoſe. It gave 
the original to that which is now 
called the eſcurcheon in heraldry, 
and that being treated of in its 
proper place, it is needleſs to re- 
peat the ſame here: ſce p. 14. 
SIN IS TER, a. A word uſed 
in heraldry to ſignify the left 
ſide or part of any thing; as the 
feniſter 56 is the left part of the 
baſe repreſented by the letter I, 
p. 16. | : | 
Sik, / The title of a knight 
or baronet, which, for diſtinc- 
tion ſake, as it is nowadays gi- 
ven indiſcriminately to all men, 
is always prefixed to their chriſ- 
tian name, either in ſpeaking or 
writing to them. 
SIR NAME, ſee SURNAME. 
SNAKE, fee SERPENT. 
SPRINGING, &. This word 
35 uſed to denote the ſame poſ- 
ture of beaits of chaſe, as ſaliaut 
15 for thoſe of prey. 
SQUIRE, fee EsQUIRE. 
Soi., , This word ſignifies 
the /in, and was formerly uſed, 
by Engliſh heralds, to expreſs 
geld, in blazoning the arms of 
ſovereigns: ſee p. 21. 
SPLENDOR, / The fun is 
ſaid to be in its ſplendor or glo- 
ry, when it is repreſented with 
the lincaments of a human face, 
and environed with rays: ſee 
PI. xin, Fig. 1. 
STAFF, + 


This word is 


ſorciumes nicd to denote the en- 


/ 
} 
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ſign of an office: ſee Pas T= 
RAL. 

STANDARD, „ A martial 
enſign, carried by the horſe, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of co- 
lours for the foot ſoldiers. There 
is alſo the royal ſtandard which 
is diſplayed at ſea. 

STAR, J. This charge is by 


many confounded with a mullet, 


which is the rowel of a ſpur, as 
mentioned before: ſee Pl. xui, 
Fig. g and 12. 

*The badge or enſign of 
an order, worn on the left fide 
of the upper garment of a knight, 
15 oftentimes, though improper- 
ly, called a far, thus; a noble- 
man wears a ſtar, not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the people, - but 
from the people. 

STATANT, a2. A term uſed 
to expreſs an animal ſtanding on 
his feet, both the fore and hind 
legs being in a direct line: fee 
Rl. W., .. 

„I do not find that any 
Engliſh herald has ever taken 
notice of this poſition, although 
it be as diſtin, and at leaſt as 
honorable, as the rampant, ſa- 
hant, paſſant, couchant, Ce. 
there are beſide many examples 
of it in coats-of-arms, | 

STEWARD, fee Hicn STEw- 
ARD. EY 

CTONES, /. The names of 
precious ſtones have been intro- 
duced in heraldry, by Bofevell, 
and afterward uſed by Engliſh 
heralds, inſtead of metals and co- 
lours, in blazoning the coats-of- 
arms of the nobility: ſee p. 18. 

„ This way of blazoning 
is condemned by all foreigners, 
and rejected by moſt heralds of 


< 
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this nation, and that very juſtly ; 
for can the dignity of a peer be 
lefſencd for being told that his 
robe 1s purple, blue, black or 


red, as though it really ceaſed to 


be that, or the like, I being 
upon him. 

Sun, /. The name of the 
luminary that makes the day, 
winch, when uſed in heraldry 
with the lineaments of a human 
face, environed with rays, 1s cal- 
led a ſun in its glory or in its 
Jplendar, and even ,preper ſee 
Pl. xn, Fig. 1 and 17. 25 

SUPER-CHARGE, /. 'Ths is 
{aid of a figure borne on another 
bearing. 

SUPPORTERS, / Are ant- 
mals, birds, or other figures, 
which ſtand on each fide of the 
ihield, and ſeem to ſupport it: 
ſee p. 235, and Pl. xxi, Eig. 7. 

SURMOUNTED, 4. This is 
ſaid of a charge or bearing that 
bas another over it, both being 
of different tinctures: ſee Pl. 
xvili, Fig. 11. 

SURNAME, . This word de- 
notes an appellation added to the 
original name, for diſtinguiſhing 
perions and families; but the 
choice, as well as the uſe, of 
ſurnames has been various, ac- 
cording to the different cauſes 
that produced them. Thoſe, for 
inſtance, of the famous old Ro- 
mans; ſuch as Ce/ar, Balbus, 
Calvus, Cicero, Claudius, Najo, 
&c. ſerved to denote accidental 
occurrences, perſonal blemilhes, 
Sc, which is obvious to every 
one converſant with the claſſics. 
This remark may likewiſe be 
applied to the origin of ſeveral 
Engliſh ſurnames ; ſuch as Blacs, 


led 
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Brown, Grey, White; Ambler, 


Beardmore, Broadhead, Coxhead, 
&c. Some may be derived from 
the progenitors trades, occupa- 
tions, and profeſſions ; as Archer, 
Baller, Buller, Carpenter, Car- 
ter, Dyer, Fuller, Gardiner, Mil- 


ler, Potter, &c. Others, from 


the lands or demeſnes which their 
family had poſſeſſed, or the town 
or county they came from: as 
thoſe of Aton, Bedford, Brick- 
dale, Butterfield, Churchill, Corn- 


all, Haſlewood, Fenwick, Mill- 


bank, &c. In England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, many people, 
though inheritors of lands, took 
no other ſurname but the appel- 
lation of their reſpective anceſ- 
tors; by adding /n, or prefix- 
ing macſt or fit, to it, for dif- 
ference ſake; as Allinſon, Ben- 


fon, Charlefſon, Davian —— 


Mackaonald, Macheuzie, Macks 
Fitzjames, Fitzgerald, 
Fitzpatrick, &c. However, it is 
probable, that many perſons, 
who agree in ſurname, are not 
deſcended from one and the ſame 
family; their country, or their 
armorial enſigus being anciently 
very different. Though there 
were ſurnames frequendy uſed 


in England, long before the con- 


queſt, yet, when the Normans 
firſt came to this iſland, they dif- 
fuſed that cuſtom more univer- 
ſally, and were undoubtedly the 
occaſion of the particles de, du, 
de la, des, being preſixed to ſe- 
veral of them; ſuch as De Grey, 
De Horne, D'arq, Deluce, De- 
daynes, Delatre, Da Val, Dela- 
val, &c. which monoſyllables 
imply ſtill, in France, a ho- 
norable mark of diſtinction. 


| 
; 


SWO 


Whence, it may be concluded, 
that the word /urname, did not 
originally compriſe the ſame 
meaning as that of ſirname, 1. e. 
the name of the fre of the pro- 
genitor: beſides, we find that 


firname is defined nomen ſupra 
- ::omen adcitum, Whereas /irname 


is only namen patris additum pro- 
prio therefore, though theſe 
two expreſſions are, according to 
modern cuſtom, indiſcriminately 
uſed, it is clear they were not 
formerly ſo. 

SUuRTOUT. An expreſſion 
borrowed from the French, which 
ſigniſies cwer- all, and is ſaid of 
a ſmall eſcutcheon, within the 
large one, containing either a 
paternal coat of- arms, or a coat 
of augmentation, thus marſhal- 
led: ſce the notè annexed to p. 
77, and the 4th quarter of Fig. 
„ PE 

Sworp, /. The uſual wea- 


pon of fights hand to hand, uſed . 


either in cutting or thruſting ; it 
may be taken for an emblem of 
courage, juſtice, or authority. 
*.* "The following obſerva- 
tion, though unconnected with 
the elements of heraldry, wil! 
not, I hope, be thought entirely 
foreign to the ſubject.— The 
ſword of ſtate that is borne before 
the king, lords, and governors of 
counties, cities, or boroughs, is 


not to be carried after the ſame 
manner by the ſword-bearers ; 


for that which is borne for or 
before the king, ought to be car- 
ried upright, the hilt as low as 
his waiſt, the blade up between 
kis eyes; for or before @ duke, 
the blade muſt decline from the 
head, and be carried between 


TEN 


the neck and the right ſhoulder 
for or before an earl, the blade 
15 to be carried between the point 
of the ſhoulder and the elbow ; 
and for or before à baron, the 
blade is to be borne in the bend 


of the arm. This ceremonial 


form no leſs denotes the dignity 
of a governor, than the coronet 
ſet on the coat-of-arms:of a no- 
bleman. 

SYMBOL, /. Is that which 
comprehends, in its figure, a re- 
preſentation of ſomething elſe. 


1. 

TALBOT, / A fort of 
hunting dog, between a hound 
and a beagle, with a large ſnout, 
long, round, and thick ears: ſec 
Pl. is, Fig. 11.—This is a fre- 
quent bearing mn coats-of-arms ; 
and may be conſidered, as all o- 
ther dogs, for the emblem of 
vigilance and fidelity. 

TaR GET, /,. A round buck- 
ler that was uſed by the ancient 
Romans, Spaniards, and Afri- 
Cans. | 

'TassEr.1.E8D, a. Adorned 
with taſſels: ſee p. 141, and P/. 
xiv, Fig. 3.—A taſſel is an or- 
namental banch of filk, or glit- 
tering ſubſtances. 

Tawner, or One of the 

TENNE, a. ten different 
hues or tinctures made uſe of in 
blazonry; it ſignifies the orange 
colour, and is repreſented in en- 
gravings, Sc. by diagonal lines 
drawn from the dexter to the ſi- 
niſter- ſide of the ſhield, traverſed 
by perpendicular lines from the 
chief: fee Pl. ii, Fig. 8.— This 
is not admitted as a colour by all 
heralds, for ſeveral have not e- 


TIT, 
ven mentioned it, yet G. Leigh 
ſays it is a colour of worſhip : 


ſee p. 19. | 
TETE, or ) The French word 
TEsTE, / for head, which 


is ſometimes borne double in 
coats. of- arms: ſee PI. xv, Fig. 


THIS TL, fee KxI CHT. 

TIARA, Y An ancient orna- 
ment among the Perſians and 
Parthians, wherewith their kings 
and priefts were crowned; the 
pope's triple crown is now fo 
called: ſee p. 209, and /I. xx, 
Fg. . 

TIERE, or This term 

TIE RC FHD, a. { ſignifies the 
ſame as divided into three equal 
parts of different tinctures. 

* .* When a field is thus di- 
vided palewiſe or feſſwiſe, it is 
called Tierced in Pale or in F , 
which ever it is, Gules, Argent, 
and Azure; and {6 on, with 
whatever tincture the field is of. 

TiLr, /. A military exer- 
ciſe, in which the combatants 
ran againſt each other with lances 
on horſeback : ſee JusTs. 

TII TER, /. A name given 
to one who fights 1n tilts. 

TincTuRE, /. This term 
ſignifies the hue or colour of any 
thing belonging to coats-of- 
arms: ſee p. 17. 


TiTLEs, , Few words are 


more deflected from their pri- 
mary meaning than titles; this 
appears from the etymology of 
thoſe of king, duke, marquis, 
Sc. which were formerly no 
more than offices, and names of 
temporary dignities, like thoſe 
of conſul, ſenator, pretor, &c. 
Such titles came afterward here- 


TOR 
ditary through force, favour, or 
ſome particular compacts. 

% The firſt Engliſh creation 
to titles, by patent, was made 
by Edward III, who cauſed one 
of his favourite generals to be 
called to parliament,” by the title 
of Baron de Amiens. Royal ti- 
tles did not commence till the 
reign of Henry IV, who tcok 
that of Grace, which was conti- 
nued to his ſon Heury V. But, 
J find that Henry VI, was called 
Excellent Grace, His ſucceſſor 
Faward IV, adopted that of 
High and Mighty Prince, which 
* two next monarchs Edward 

„and Richard III, took like- 
wiſe. Henry VII, was ftyled 
Highneſs ; and his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Henry VIII, was the firit 
king of England that was ho- 
noured with that of Majey; a 
title conferr:d on him together 
with that of Duden of the Faith, 
by that craſty pope Leo X. The 
titles, of the preſent monarch of 
this realm, are George III, by 
the Grace of God, of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Duke of 
Brunſwic and Lunenburg, Arch- 
Treaſurer, and Elector of the 
Holy Roman Empire. For the 
titles of the prince of Wales, ſee 
PRINCE. 

Topaz, // The name of a 
precious ſtone which was uſed 
inſtead of or, in blazoning the 
arms of the Engliſh nobility on- 
ly: ſee p. 21. 

„ It is a tranſparent ſtone 
of a ſhining gold colour without 
any mixture 


Torxse, /. This term is bor- 


rowed from the French, and is 
A a | 


ToU 


uſed ſometimes to denote a thing 
twiſted like a wreath, as I have 
mentioned in treating of this or- 
nament, p. 223. | 
TORTEAUX, or ) The name 
ToRTPAUx ES,. 8 
the red roundelets only, by En- 
um heralds: ſee p. 23, Pl. ü, 
Fig. 10. | 
* Some will Fave theſe 
oundelets to be cakes, others 
Dowls, Which cannot be, becauſe 
they are flat; and others wounds, 
v/rich laſt may be proper enough, 
as they are always red. 'Theſe 
yicces may alſo have ſome rela- 
tem to war, as far as they repre- 
ſent loaves of ammunition-bread, 
without wiich an army cannot 
jubſift. French and other 
Ow] except the Engliſh, give 
the cf tornrtraux to fuch 
ell! as are of any other 
colour, expreſſing the nos 
which u allowed to be a bette 
methed, than giving every roun- 
delet a Particular name on ac- 
count of its colour; for it is ra- 
ther making the ſcience unintel- 
Hgible, then explaining it. 
Tou AMENTSs, /. Theſe 
were honorable exerciſes former- 
ly uſed by all perſons of note, 
that defircd to figralize them- 
ſelves by their dexterity, c. 
They were firſt inſtituted in Ger- 
many, according to hiſtorians, 


It a > 
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toward the beginning of the tenth 


e Þ and became afſterward 
a general practice; they derived 
their name trom the French word 
touriier, i. e. o turn round, be- 
cauſe to be expert in theſe exer- 
ciſos, much agility both of horſe 
and man was requiſite, they ri- 
ding round a ring, in imitation 


3 


.to 


TOVU 


of the ancient Circi, they were 
the principal diverſion of the 
thirtcenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury. Their manner of aſſem- 
bling, Oc. was like that de- 
ſcribed in the article of Tuſts. 

* The following accounts 
of Engliſh tournaments, extract- 
ed from Pennan!''s and Maitland's 
Hiftcry of London, will not, it is 
hoped, be diſagreeable to the 
reader, In Smithfield, ſays Pen- 
nant, the field of gallant tilts 
and tournaments, and alſo the 
{pot on which accuſations were 
decided by duel, Wc. the doat- 
ing hero Edward III, in his ſix- 
ty-ſecond year, 1374, infatuated 
by the charms of Alice Pierce, 
placed her by his ſide, in a mag- 
nificent car, and ſtyling her zhe 
Lady .of the Sun, conducted her 
to the liſts, followed by a train 
of knights, each leading by the 
bridle a beautiful palfrey, mount- 
ed by a gay damſel: and for ſe- 
ven days together exhibited the 
moſt ſplendid juſts, in indulgence 
of his diſgraceful pation. — Mazt- 
laud's account is as follows; In 
the reizn of Edward IV, Roch, 
who was better known by the 
appeliation of the Baflard of 
Burgundy, being greatly cele- 
brated for his acts of chivalry, 
came over and challenged the 
lord Scales, brother to the queen, 
to fight with him, which Scales 


5 readily accepting, the king com- 


manded liſts to be prepared in 
Smithfield (wherein to perform 
combat) of the length of three 
hundred and ſeventy feet, and 
breadth of two hundred and ſix- 
ty, with magnificent galleries for 
the recepiton of the illuſtrious 


ToU 


TpeRators; where aſſembled the 
king, the nobility, and the prin- 
Cipal gentry of both ſexes. 'The 
firſt day they fought with ſpears, 
without a viſible advantage on 
either ſide. The ſecond. they 
tournaved on horſe-ba:k, when 
the lord Scales, having a iow 


Pike fixed on his chaffron (pom 


mel of his ſaddle) which as they 
encloſed, ran into the noſtrils of 
the Baſtard's horſe, by the an- 
guiſh whereof, he reared himſelf 
with that violence, that he ftum- 
bled backward, whereby his ri- 
der was unfortunately unhorſed, 
which occalioned him to cry out, 
that he could not hold by the clouds; 


and that though his horſe had 


failed him, he would not fail to 


meet his adverſary the next day, 
which being accordingly per- 
formed, taey fought on foot with 
poleaxes, when Scales ſoon pene- 
trating the Baſtard's helmet, the 
king threw down his warder, 
whereupon they were immed1- 
ately parted by the marſhal. 
But the Bafterd inſiſting upon 
fighting out that weapon, a 
council was held to deliberate 
thereon ; the reſult whereof was, 
that if he perſiſted in renewing 
the combat, he muſt, according 
to the law of arms, be delivered 
to his adverſary in the ſame con- 
dition he was in at his horſe's 
mis fortune. But rather than ſub- 
mit to thoſe terms, he waved his 
pretenſion. 

The famous antiquary John 
Stow, born in London, 1525, 
relates, in the hiſtory and topo- 
graphy of his native city, 50% 
ui; That king Richard II, de- 
ſigning to hold a tournament at 


TOU 

London, on the Sundiy after 
Michaelmas fent divers heralds 
to maxe proclamations of it in 
all tne principal courts of Eu- 
rope, and accordingiy not a ſew 
princes, and great numbers of 
the prime nobility reſorted hither 
trom France, Germany, the Ne- 
tnerlands, c. This ſolemnity 
began on Sunday afternoon, from 
the Tower of London, with a 
pompous cavalcace of ſixty la- 
dies, each leading an armed 
kmght by a filver chain, being 
attended by their eſquires of ho- 
nour, and pathng through Cacan- 
fide, rode to Smithfeld, where 
the juſts and tournaments conti- 
nued ſeveral days with magnif- 
cent variety of entertainm-nt<; 
on which occaſion the king kept 
open houſe at the biſhop ot Lon- 
don's palace, for all perſons of 
diſtind ion, and every night con- 
cluded with a ball. 

Not lopg after this, three 
Scotch champions challenged 
three Englih to fight, which 
was likewiie performed in Smith- 
field, with the greateſt ſolemnity, 
the earl of Mun againſt the lord 
Nottingham; fir Willam Dorrel, 
the king of Scotland's banner- 
bearer, againſt fir Pierce Court- 
ney, the king of England's ſtand- 
ard-bearer ; -— +. oc&b:rne, eſq. 
againſt fir Nichelas Hawwnrkie, 
Mar and Cockb.rne were un- 
horſed, but the two ſtandard- 
bearers were ſo well matched, 
that between them it was 2 
drawn- battle. Feltaire, in his 
Eſſay upon the Civil Naur of 
France p. 4, obſerves, that this 
romantic and dangerous ſport 
was put an end to by the death 
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of Henry II, king of France, 
who, in the year 1559, was 
killed at. Paris in a tournament, 
by the comte de Montgomeri; 
for this was the laſt in Europe. 
TowERED, a. I his is ſaid 
of walls and caſtles having tow- 
ers or turrets on the top. 
TREASURER (Lord). 
was ancicatly one of the great 
officers of the c:own, who was 
_ veſted with his office by receiv- 
ing a wie ha from the king, 
and held ic durante bene placito 
regis; but ſince the acceſſion of 
the preſent royai family, the of- 
fice has been put in commitiion, 


and the buſfineis of the revenue 


managed by five commiſſioners, 
call:d Lerds of the T; eaſury z yet 
one cf theſe lords is iiyled the 
Firſt Lord of the Trecſury ; he 
atis as prime miniſter, and has a 
yeariy ſalary of 40 cl. The o- 
ther four commiſſioners have 
160c]. a year each, aad are ſub- 
ſervient to him. 

* „The duty cf this cflice is 
to have the charge and govern- 
ment of all the king's revenues, 
kept in the exchequer ; the ſu- 
perintendency over all the offi- 
cers employed in collecting the 
taxes, cuſtoms, tributes, ec. 
belonging to the king; the offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms in all the 
ports df England are appointed 
in this office, and ſo are the 
leaſes of all lands belonging to 
the crewn, let by theſe commiſ- 
ſioners. 


TreFort, / The three- 


leaved graſs : fee Pl. vii, Fig. 


13.—TI is a very common bear- 
ing, but how it came to be fo 
much uſed in coats. of. arme, does 


This 


T UR 

not appear to me; being a thing 
in itſelf ſo inſignificant, and re- 
mote from armory ; I will men- 
tion another inſtance of it, which 
is Azure, three Trefeils Argent, 
for the name of Vix CEN TH; and 
is the paterne] coat-ot-arms of 
Sir Richard Vincent, of Stoke- 
Dabernon, in Suri y, Bart. 

I' ESSURE, J. The name of 
an ordinary, ſuppoſed to be only 
the half of the breadth of an 
orle ; it is borne flohy and coun- 
ter-flory, and very often double, 
and ſometimes treble: ſee p. 
110 „ | | 

„ This term is a corruption 
of the French word treſe, i. e. 
a thing twiſted, and may have 
been introduced into heraldry to 
repreſent the ſilver and gold !aces 
with which clothes are uſuaily 
adorned. Alex. NM.ſbet ſays, the 
double treſſure was ancienily gi- 
ven to none but ſuch as had 
matched with, or were deſcend- 
ed from ſome of the daughters 
of the royal family. | 
 'TRICORPORATED, @. This 
is faid of a bearing of the bodies 
of three lions rampant, conjoined 
under one head gardant, in the 
feſs-point : ſee Pl. xv, Fig. 18. 

TRIPPANT, or } A term u- 

TRIPPING, a. ſed to ſig- 


nify the ſame poſture of beaſts 


of chaſe, namely, a buck, doe, 
tawn, Tc. as paſſant is for thoſe 
of prey. - 
TruNKED, a This word is 
applied to trees, c. that are 
couped or cut off imooth. 
TuR BAN, er) This word 
Tus BAN P, / I ſerves to ſig- 
nify the cover worn by the 
Turks on their heads; but, as 


* 


VAI 


to that which the Grand Signior 
bears over his arms, ſee the de- 
ſcription given of it, in p. 209. 

Tu RN AME NT, ſee TouRN A- 
ME NT. | | 

TURRET, J. A ſmall tower, 

TURRETED, a. Having tur- 
rets on the top. 

Tusk, J. The long tooth of 
an elephant, or other animal : 
fee PL , 2. 

TUSKED, a, his is ſaid of 
an animal whoſe tuſks are of a 
different tincture from the body: 
ſee p. 157, example 2. 


. 

UNDE, or UN Dp Y, a. This 
expreſſion is frequently uſed by 
blazoners inſtead of the word 
wavy, and applied to an ordi- 
nary formed of a waved line: ſee 
p-. 55, and Pl. v, Fig. 4. 

UNnGULED, a. A term which 
ſignifies hoofed, and is ſaid of the 
horny ſubſtance on the feet of 
vnicorns and graminivorous ani- 
mals: ſee Pi xv; Fig- ie 

Unicorn, / An imaginary 
animal which is ſometimes found 
in coats of-arms : ſee p. 197, 
example 13. This is one of the 
ſupporters of the preſent royal 
arms of Great Britain: ſee Pl. 
xx, Fat. 7 


| V. 

VAIR, or VAI E, . A kind 
of fur, formerly uſed for lining 
the garments of great men, and 
knigh's of renown. It is repre- 
ſented in engravings by the fi- 
gures of little bells reverſed, 
ranged in a line: ſee PI. ii, Fig. 
16, and Pl. ni, Fig. 7. Of this 


VAM 
fur is ſometimes formed a crofi, 
a bend, Oc, 

„ M. de la Colombière ob- 
ſerves, that when furriers firſt 
made this lining, they uſed ſmall 
pieces, moſt frequently of an a- 
ure colour, which they fitted to 
white furs ; and he. infers from 
that, that thoſe who have ſettled 
the rules of heraldry decreed, in 
relation to wazr, that this fur in 
its natural blazon ſhould always 
be argent and azure; ſo that if 
it be iaid, ſuch a family bears 
Vair, it is ſuppoſed to be Argent 
and Azure; but if the vair be of 
any other iuncture, the ſame muſt 
be expreſſed, ſaying, ſuch a fa- 
mily bears Yairy, Or and Gules, 
or otherwiſe: ſee p. 26. The 
ſame author relates an account 
of this fur, being firft introduced 
into French armory, but I think 
it too tedious to be inſerted here. 


Valk -en- point. This expreſ- 


ſion ſerves to denote that the 
point of a vair is oppoſite to the 
baſe of another vair: fee PI. ii, 
Fig. 19. 

VaiRY, 3. This is ſaid of 
a field or bearing charged with 
dair, of a different tincture from 
the proper. 

VALLAR, or ; An epithet 

VALLERY, a. given to an 
ancient crown, called alſo caſ- 
trenſe, or palliſadoed crown, be- 
cauſe it conſiſied of palliſadoes, 
or the likeneſs of them, ſtanding 
up all about a circle: fee p. 204, 
Fig. 3. N Ps 

VamBRACED, a. A term u? 
ſed to ſignify three arms habited 
in armour : ſee Pl. xiv, Fig, 
10. ; | 


31.8 


VNUs, /. The name of one 
of the planets, uſed for the co- 
lour vert, by ſuch heralds as 
think fit to blazon thus the arms 
of ſovereigns and princes, inſtead 
of metals and colours: ſee p. 21. 
__ = * This colour was doubtleſs 
appropnated to Venus, by thoſe 
heralds, on account of the fable 
of her coming out of the ſea. 

Verpor, /. A word appro- 
priated to borders charged with 
eight leaves, flowers, fruits, and 
other vegetables : ſee p. 38, ex- 
ample 12, and Pl. iii, Fig 12. 

VerT, a. A term borrowed 
from the French word werd or 
vert, i. e. green. It is repre- 
ſented in enpravings by diagonal 
lines drawn from the dexter to 
the ſiniſter- ſide of the ſhield : ſee 
"Pl. ii, Fg. 5. 


„lt appears by ſeveral el-. 
eat en in the collegiate chapel 


of St. George, and in the royal 
apartments of Windſor, that this 
was a favourite colour of Henry 
VII, and of Henry VIII; for 
we meet with ſeveral of them, 
wherein the Portcull. 55 the Roſe, 
or the Fleur-de-lis, is charged 
upon a field ſometimes party per 
Pale, and fometimes paity per 
Feſs Argent aud Vert. 
Jour may ſerve to denote hope, 
love, joy, and plenty, and ac- 
cording to ancient heralds, if it 
is conjoined with 


Or Pleaſure, 
Arg. | + Safety. 
Gul. (os Freedom. 
Azu. [S,] Gladneſs. 
Pur. l Change. 
Sab. Gayety 


V1SCOuNT, /. This was an- 


by letters- patent; 
viſcount is Right H:ncrab'e; his 
mantle 13 two doublings, and a 


This co- 


VUL 


ciently a name of office under an 
earl, who being oftentimes re- 
quired at the court, was his de- 
puty to look after the affairs of 
the county : but in the 18th of 
Henry VI, it became a title of 
honour, and was ſirſt conferred, 
as ſuch, on John Lerd Beaumont, 
the title of a 


half, of plain fur; and his co- 
ronet has only a row of pearls 
cloſe to the circle : fee PL. XX, 
Fig. 13. 

VorDED, a. This term is 
applied to an ordinary ſo evacu- 
ated, as that nothing but the 
edge of it remains to ſhow its 
form; therefore, the inſide of 
the charge is of the ſame tinc- 
ture _ the field: ſee Pl. vii, 
Fig. 8. 

VolpERSs, / The name of 
a heraldic figure conſidered as a 
ſubordinate ordinary, it is much 
like the flaſques, though nar- 
rower: ſee p. 118, Fig. 12. 

VoLAN T, a. The French 
word for flzzng ; it is uſed in he- 
raldry, to denote a bird or in- 


ſect in the attitude of flying: ſee 
Fl. Kü, . i 
VoranrT, a. This term, ſig- 


nifies ſwallowing up, and is ales 
in biazonry to expreſs the action 
of any animal, fiſh, bird, or rep- 
tile, devouring or ſwallowing up 
another creature: fee I. xvii, 
Fiz. g; and p. 171, example 


70 


VuLxED, a. A word that 
ſignifies wounded, in which ſenſe 
it is uſed in blazoning the arms 


daepicted in Fig. q, Pl. xvii. 


WHI 


WALLED, a. This term is 
made uſe of in the foregoing 
Treatiſe, in blazoning a coat-of- 


arms, inſerted as an inſtance of 


it: ſee p. 64, example 20. 


WarrLED, a. A word ſome- 


times uſed in ſpeaking of a cock, 
whoſe ewatiles or gills are of a 
different tincture from the body: 
but jowepped is, in my opinion 
a better expreſſion. | 

Wavy, or This is ſaid 

WAVED, a. dof an ordinary 
formed of lines bent or crooked, 
after the manner of waves rol- 
ling: ſee p. 29, and likewiſe 
Pl. xii, Fig. 14 —This attribute 
may ſignify, that the firſt bearer 
got his arms for ſervice done at 
ſea. | | 


WHiTz, a. The uſe of this 


wyV 


word in heraldry is to ſignify a 
plain fur: ſee p. 25. 
WiINGED, a. This 1s ſaid of 
flying creatures, in deſcribing 
the colour of their wings : ſee p. 
198, example 17, 18 and 19. 

WrEaTH, /. The leaſt of 
the ornaments, ſet over the hel- 
met; it is a ſort of roll made by 
the intexture or convolution of 
two different colours, and on 
which creſts are frequently placed: 
ſee p. 222, and Pl. xxi, Fig. 6. 

WRE ATH, a. This word 
is uſed to denote a charge con- 
ſiſting of two different tinctures, 
united by contortion: ſee p. 76, 
example 2, and Pl. viii, Fig. 2. 

WVIVEEN, /. A flying dra- 
gon, of heraldic invention, with 
only two fore: feet: ſee Pl. xix, 
Fig. 10, 16 and 19. 
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